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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WILE  DUCK  The  press  to-day  states  that  a  haven  for  wild  ducks 

HAVEI\F  AT  scattered  from  Potomac  River  marshlands  by  the  fire  of  hunters' 

WASKING-TON         guns  has  "been  opened  at  Washington.     The  report  says:  "The  game 
"birds  have  been  coaxed  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  Tidal  Basin 
in  the  shadow  of  fhe  Washington  Monument  by  food  scattered  at 
the  order  of  Colonel  U.  S.  H-rant ,  III,  of  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Public  Parks,    This  winter's  experiment,  which  brought  ducks  to  the  Capital  for 
the  first  time  in  recent  history,  is  considered  one  which  will  make  Washington 
a  haven  for  the  birds  during  the  yearly  hunting  season.     They  gather  in  great 
numbers  to  feed  upon  the  wild  celery  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  lower 
Pot  om.ac  mar  she  s .  " 


BUFFALO  I^AT  An  A^jstin,  Tex.  ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Many  persons  in 

I1\F  TEXAS  Texas  and  Oklahoma  were  given  the  opportunity  this  week  of  eat- 

ing buffalo  mioat  for  the  first  time.    The  herd,  on  the  formier 
ranch  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  G-oodnight,  near  Clarendon,  Tex., 
had  become  too  large,  and  thirty-five  of  the  animals  were  slaughtered  and  their 
carcasses  distributed  am^ong  the  meat  markets  of  a  number  of  towns  and  cities 
for  sale  in  retail  quantities.     Notices  were  sent  out  in  advance  that  the  meat 
would  be  available  on  certain  days  and  advance  orders  from  customers  were  re- 
ceived in  such  numbers  that  practically  all  of  it  was  disposed  of  before  it  was 
received  from  the  ranch. ..." 


EliPLOYI/iElTT  Of  the  46,580,000  men  and  women  in  the  continental  United 

States,  i^fho ,  in  1928,  earned  m.oncy  with  which  to  support  them.- 
selves  and  their  72,726,000  dependents,  about  35,000,000  chose 
their  occupations  from  among  eight  great  indu'^ tries.     These,  in  the  order  of  the 
number  of  employees  are,  m.anuf acturing;  agriculture^  mercantile;  transportation; 
Government;  construction;  mining j  quarries  and  oil  wells,  and  banking.  The 
11,000,000  or  so  other  earners  were  employed  by  the  unclassified  industries, 
which,  although  individually  sm^all  compared  with  those  already  named,  collective- 
ly contribute  a  large  income.     This  information  and  much  more  bearing  upon  the 
ITaticn's  business,  is  contained  in  a  500~page  report  to  be  published  soon  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Sconomlc  Research,  under  the  title,  "The  National  Incom.e 
and  Its  Purchasing  Power."    This  gives  the  results  of  an  exliaustive  investiga- 
tion by  Dr.  Willford  I.  King  and  a  corps  of  assistants,  all  under  the  general 
direction  of  Profs.  Edwin  P.  G-ay  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Directors  of  Research. 
Tables  prepared  by  the  bureau' s  experts  indicate  that  the  n;jnber  of  omplo^^ees 
who  chose  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  eight  principal  industries  m.oved  steadily 
upward  during  the  two  decades  coverod,  except  in  the  case  of  agriculture.  In 
1909  those  who  worked  on  the  farms  numbered  8,733,000.  By  1927  enough  farmers  had 
taken  up  other  pursiiit  s  to  bring  the  number  of  those  left  on  the  farms  do7m  to 
8,432,000,  or,  a  loss  to  that  industry  of  301,000,     In  contrast  to  this,  the 
report  shows  that  manufacturing  has  increasevd  the  n"aiiiber  of  .its  em-ployees  from 
7,930,000  in  1909  to  10,746,000  in  1927.     The  number  grew  steadily  until  1919  but 
since  that  date  there  has  been  a  shrinkage' 'of  about  750,000. 
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Agricultural  Secretary  Hyde  contributes  a  comprehensive  article  on  the 

Marketing    ^riciiltura,l  marketing  act  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Federal  Fami 
Act  Board  to  T'he  Farm  Journal  for  January,     He  says  in  part:  ''Farm  im- 

provement tJJider  the  marketing  act  will  not  come  automatically,  but 
must  be  sought  through  compliance  with  economiic  lawsi  Agriculture, 
being  a  far-flung  industry  of  small  producing  units,  is  naturally 
a.t  a  disadvantage  in  b&rgaining.     Other  industries  have  solved  prob- 
lem's of  high  costs  and  of  price-cutting,  by  mergers.  Agriculture's 
6,000,000  farms  caji  not  be  merged,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be.    But  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  the  handicap  farmers  suffer 
from  cut-throa.t  competition.     They  rmist  be  helped  to  cooperate  for 
certain  -our-ooses,  while  maintaining  their  independence  as  producers. 
In  a  society  of  organization  and  com.bination,  agriculture  miust  also 
organize,  or  forfeit  the  benefits  thus  obtainable.     Progress  in  solv- 
ing farm  "oroblems  will  depend  on  the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
fa.rmors  organize  for  co-ordinated  production  and  marketing..." 

Foreign  The  automiobile  continued  at  the  head  of  American  export  trade 

Trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1929,  followed  in  order  by  umaan^of actured 

cotton,  gasoline,  refined  copper,  and  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements, as  shown  in  a  report,  "Our  World  Trade,"  Just  m.ade  public 
by  the  'foreign  Ooir^nerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com;merce  of  the 
United  States.     These  five  leading  export  commodities,  the  "Big  Five", 
accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  all  exports,  y^hiich  during  the 
nine  months'  period,  amo-onted  to  $3,844,000,000,  or  slightly  m^ore  than 
8  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.     "This  present 
analysis  of  our  nine-months  foreign  commerce,"  says  the  chamber, 
"com.es  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  business  men  are  centered  upon  the 
stabilization  and  prom.otion  of  America's  industry  and  trade.     For  years 
export  trade  has  been  the  ke^"  to  business  stability  in  many  indus- 
tries.    It  has  provided  a  permanent  outlet  abroad  for  American  produc- 
tion during  good  times-  arid 'dull.    When  domestic  trade  has  been  in 
recession  it  has  often  kept  in  motion  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
an  idle  plant.     It  has  talion  up  seasonal  slack.     "At  this  moment  in 
our  national  economic  history,"  says  the  chamber's  review,  "it  is 
heartening  to  find  so  miany  export  lines  making  rapid  progress  in  over- 
seas markets  and  to  note  that  export  trade  as  a  whole  diiring  the  first 
nine  months  is  well  above  both  1928  trade  and  the  avera.ge  of  the  trade 
of  the  last  five  years..." 

The  press  of  December  31  says:  "Promise  of  early  developments 
in  the  grain  corporation  was  given  by  Williami       Kellogg,  of  Minneap- 
olis, newly  selected  general  manager.     Before  leaving  for  Chicago 
to  ass^jme  office  Wednesday,  Kellogg  said  his  first  step  would  be  to 
acquire  necessa^ry  physical  facilities  and  persor-nel  to  handle  the 
1930  crop.     Kellogg  cam.e  to  the  corporation  directly  from  a  Minneapolis 
grain  firm.     He  bias  ha.d  twenty-five  3/"ears'  experience  in  buying  and 
selling  grain.     His  salar;/  is  to  be  $36,000  a  year — the  highest  paid 
any  officer  of  the  national  coriDoration,  it  was  revealed  in  Dodge 
City,  KaJis.,  by  L.  E.  Webb,  secretary  of  the  corporation." 
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Meat  Sit-  Although  export  husiness  increased  about  ten  per  cent,  meat 

uation         production  in  1929  was  approximately^  the  same  as  last  year,  the 

annual  statement,  issued  Decemher  30  "by  the  Institute  of  American  Megt 
Packers,   said.     The  report  noted  slight  decreases  in  the  nwoer  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  calves  dressed  under  Federal  inspection,  hut  indi- 
cated a  suostantial  increase  in  the  c&r-e  of  lamhs,  of  which  m.ore  were 
dressed  than  in  any  year  since  1914.     The  meat  products  exportation 
of  1929  was  estimated  at  1,100,000,000  pounds  and  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $163,000,000.    Wholesale  meat  prices  at  present  are  at  ahout 
the  levels  of  a  year  ago. 

Science  A  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "An  amazing  new 

Associa-      kind  of  sugar  was  described  as  a  hope  for  finding  a  cure  for  tuhercu- 
tion  losis  at  a  Joint  session  yesterday  of  the  American  Association  for 

Meetings      the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Association. 

The  sugar  is  produced  by  tuberculosis  germs.     It  is  a  sweet,  du^^ty- 
white  substance,  highly  complex  but  capable  of  being  reduced  to  ordi- 
nary glucose.  ...  It  was  found  at  one  of  the  twenty  nationally  fajnous  ■ 
scientific  organizations  cooperating  in  search  for  a  tuberculosis 
cure.     The  director  of  this  far-fluiie-  laborator;;-  attack,  Dr.  William. 
Charles  Wliite,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
reported  the  discovery  to  the  miedical  Drofession  recently,  and  yes- 
terday told  of  developments  since  then  and  of  n-omerous  other  lines  of 
investigation. ..." 

A  Decem.ber  30  dispatch  sa,ys:  "Forty  acres  of  cornstalks  will 
provide  heat,  power,  cooking  and  lighting  for  the  average  hom.e  for  an 
entire  winter,  the  chemdstry  section  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  is  informed.     Pour  acres  of  st-s,lks  will 
"orovide  ill-umination  for  such  a  farm  for  a  year.     The  heat  comes,  not 
from  burning  the  stalks,  but  from  placing  them  in  a  septic  tahlc  where 
they  generate  m.e thane  or  marsh  gas,  which  is  credited  with  heating  and 
illuminating  qualities  apioroxirTiate  to  coal  gas.     ITo  more  labor  is 
involved  in  milping  the  stoc^-^.  and  placing  them  in  the  tank,  where 
bacterial  decomposition  under  temperatiires  around  60  degrees  Palirenheit 
does  the  rest,  than  in  tending  a  furnace,  says  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Buswell, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  reporting  findings  of  several  years  of 
research.     Twenty  pounds  of  pulped  material  mil  furnish  a  day's  sup- 
ply of  100  cubic  feet  of  methane,  he  said.     After  the  gas-producing 
ability  of  the  stalks  of  corn,  or  wheat  or  other  grain  straws  and 
husks,  is  exhausted  the  refuse  can  be  purified  and  made  into  paper, 
Doctor  Buswell  said, ..." 

A  December  29  dispatch  says:  "Helium,  the  gas  that  maizes  the 
Amierican  non-inf lamaiable  airships  possible,  may  prove  of  value  in  help- 
ing submarine  crews  to  work  more  efficiently^,  if  a  suggestion  mxade  at 
Des  Moines  December  28  by  Dr.  J.  Willard  Hershey  of  McPherson  College, 
Kans. ,  is  adopted.     Speaking  before  the  chemistry  section,  he  told  of 
his  study  of  artificial  atmospheres.     Some  mixtures  of  gases,  quite 
different  from  the  mixture  that  formes  the  air  we  breathe,  siTpportod 
life  of  mice  and  guinea  pigs  even  better  than  ordinary  air,  he  dis- 
covered.    Natural  air  contains  21  per  cent  oxygen,  78  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  one  per  cent  of  a  mixture  of  gases  including  carbon  dioxide,  helium, 
argon,  kry/pton,  neon  and  xenon.     One  series  of  experiments  on  white 
mice  showed  that  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  sam^e  propor- 
tion as  in  air,  but  without  the  other  gases,  ovAy  supported  life  for  a 
few  days.     This  demonstrated  that  the  rare  gases  are  necessary  for  life, 
said  Doctor  HersheTv^. ..." 
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Stock  An  editorial  in  Commercial  "test  for  DecemlDer  14  says:  "Our 

Market  ousiness  spasm,  occasioned  l)y  the  stock  market  collapse,  appears  to 

Hesults        oe  under  control.    Prompt  action  by  President  Hoover  in  getting  the 
goverrimental  and  private  expansion  machiner^^  of  the  country  in  ac- 
tion seep's  to  have  headed  off  any  long  period  of  decline.     Prom  pres- 
ent indications  we  are  little  Torse  off  in  the  matter  of  industi'ial 
recession  than  we  usually  are  at  this  season  of  the  year.     Prom  all  . 
Doints  of  the  compass  come  reassuring  sta.tements  of  men  high  in  the 
industrial,  comm.orcial  and  financial  realms  of  the  Nation  citing  fav- 
orpole  factors  in  the  general  situation.     Prohahly  one  of  the  soundest 
of  these  was  given  ir^  the  Hoover  conference  last  week  "by  Trowbridge 
Callaway,  'oresident  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of  America. 
'The  outlook  for  the  ne::t  six  m.onths,'  Mr.  Callaway  said,   'seems  to 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  larger  centers  antic- 
ipating a.  gradual  development  of  a  market  for  bonds  and  investment 
stocks  'orovided  that  offerings  are  not  made  too  rapidly  or  in  too 
great  a  vol^ime.     G-cncral  opinion  seemis  to  anticipate  a  period  of  mod- 
erfte  and  stable  interest  rates  which  should  assist  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  soimd  secijTitios.     To  the  extent  that  issues  of  securities 
may  be  desired  for  cons triactive  and  useful  purposes,  it  is  expected 
that  the  m.arket  will  absorb  them,  in  su-fficient  volwic  to  m.eet  all 
reasonable  rcquir ements .     A  word  of  caution  is  to  be  noted  against 
stimulation  of  the  ipsua.nce  of  securities  or  their  prices  other  than 
such  stim.ulation  as  nay  be  caused  b^^  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  A 
survey  covering  the  coijntry  indicates  that  investm.ont  banlcers  arc 
apparently-  in  sound  condition  and  well  a.ble  to  render  their  particula.r 
services  to  govcrnmient  a.nd  industry;  and  the  m.em.bers  of  the  Investment 

Banlrers  Association  of  America  stand  rea^dy  to  cooperate  to  that  end.  ' 
II 

•  •  • 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  The  Plorida  Timxes-Union  for  Decemher  25  says; 
'^Highway  beautif ica..tion  is  being  given  attention  quiite  generally 
throu?:"hout  the  country,  and  not  only  in  Plorida,  where  miuch  of  this 
work  has  been  done  in  recent  yeaa^s,  and  m.ore  is  planned  to  be  done 
in  the  i-.-r.-ediate  future.     Thomas  E.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Hoad-s  of  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
bulletin  Just  issued,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pederal 
G-overrmient ,  by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  on  May  21,  1928,  is  cm.po^A^ 
ered  to  mrticipate  in  the  cost  of  planting  shade  trees  along  the 
Pederal-a.id  highway  system,  and  that  ^a  number  of  States  already  had 
developed  plans  and  had  begun  work  along  effective  lines.'     It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  Dopartm.ent  of  i^ri culture,  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Mr.  MacDonald,   'docs  not  encourage  the  making  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  when  to  do  so 
would  m.can  the  dcfermiont  of  miore  necessary  improvement,  nor  does  it 
urge  the  emplo-mient  of  Pcderal-aid  funds  if  the  States  prefer  to 
depend  upon  their  own  revenues.'     He  does  call  attention,  however, 
to  another  fact  which  is  that  too  little  of  the  work  indicated  has 
been  done  for  the  improvemient  of  appearances  along  highways,  and  that 
'in  this  respect  our  roads  are  inferior  to  those  of  Europe.'     To  this 
ho  adds:   'People  seeking  pleasure  and  recreation  "bj  travel  are  the 
greatest  users  of  the  highways,  and  to  them  a  pleasing  roadside  means 
as  m.uch  as  a  smooth  surface  and  easy  grades,  '     The  foregoing  is  es- 
pecially ti^jLC  with  reference  to  Plorida.,.." 
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Section  4 
^^KST  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  Dec.  31 — Livestoclc  quotations  at  CMcag-o  on  sl?.ughter  steers 

(1100-15C0  los.)  good  and  choice  $12 . 25~$15. 50 ;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8-$10. 75;  heifers  (o50  lbs.   do^ni)  good  and  choice  $11. 65-$15.50; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.25~$16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10,50-$10.90.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  IIds.)  mediuTx, 
good  and  choice  $9.15-$9.40;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to 
choice  $9.25-$9.70;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs,)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $9-$ 9, 60.     Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  do-'^m) 
$12.35~$13.25;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50- 
$12.65, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $2.?5-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.h.  Fresque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2.45-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.25-$2..50 
f.o.h.  Waupaca,.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  closed  at  $1,65- 
$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.?0-$1.?5  f.o.h.  West 
Michigan  points.    ITew  York  Danish  t^/pe  ca.hhage  $35-$40  bulk  per  ton 
in  termAnal  markets;  $27-$30  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  Pointed  type 
ranged  $2.50-$3  in  a  few  cities,  per  1^  bushel  hamper.     New  York 
Mcintosh  a;Dples  $8.50~$9.50  per  barrel  in  ITew  York  City;  Baldwins 
$2-^2.25  per  bushel  basket.     Vermont  Mcintosh  $9.5C-$10  per  barrel. 

V/holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  391^;  91  score,  59^;  90  score,  58^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  jbierican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  21>^-22^;  Sin^cle  Daisies  22-J^-23^;  Young  j^mericas, 
22|^^-23^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  3  points  to  16.67(2*  per  lb,   (One  year  ago  to-day  holiday.) 
January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
5  points  to  17.06(zf,  and  on  the  1-Tew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
2  points  to  17,02^.     No  g>rain  reports  received,   (prepared  by  Bu.  oj 
Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  SUG-AR  The  Associated  Press  tc-day  says:   "With  the  Icng^-pending 

T-ARIF?  controversy  over  the  s^jigar  tariff  about  to  come  "before  the  Senate 

for  decision,  the  7;estern  Republican  independents  are  seriously 
considering  a  bounty  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the  increased 
rates.     Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  a.  leader  of  the  Republican  independents .. is 
preparing  the  bounty  amendment.     He  had  not  decided  upon  the  bounty  figure  last 
night  nor  had  a  definite  decision  been  reached  that  it  would  be  offered." 


LIVESTOCK  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  perishable  com- 

TRADING-  modities  are  to  be  added  to  theifield  of  futures  trading,  Presi- 

dent Everett  C.  Bro^vn,  of  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange  announced 
yesterday.     The  Livestock 'Exchange ,  he  said,  v;ill  provide  means 
for  trading  in  live  hogs  for  future  delivery  as  soon  as  facilities  are  complete, 
probably  within  a  few  weeks.     "Demand  from  producers  and  processors  have  prompted 
this  action,"  President  Brown  declared.     He  said  the  exchange  had  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  problem  and  ha.d  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  system  now 
ready  for  oadoption  would  effectively  stabilize  prices  to  the  distinct  advantage 
of  every  swine  raiser  in  the  United  States,     "This  future  market,"  he  declared, 
"will  mark  a  stride  toward  the  goal  of  orderly  m.arketing." 


PREiaHT  A  reduction  of  43,905  cars  in  shipm.ents  of  the  Nation's 

V0L1j1£E  twenty- nine  principal  comjnodities  during  the  first  quarter  of 

1930,  was  forecast  January  1  by  the  American  Railway  Association. 

Of  the  thirteen  shippers'  regional  advisory  boards,  each  of  which 
estimxated  the  probable  freight  volume  for  its  own  section  as  comipared  with  a  cor- 
responding period  during  1929,  five  anticipated  an  increase,  while  eight  an- 
nounced an  expected  decrease,   (press,  Jan.  2.) 


FEDERAL  The  subcommittee  on  organization  of  the  $30,000,000  nation- 

EARl^  BOARD         al  cotton  cooperative  h^^s  finished  its  work  and  the  charter  and 
by-laws  prepared  by  the  subcomm.it tee  have  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.     S.  L.  Morley  of  Oklahom.a  City,  Okla.  ,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  will  call  a  mieeting  of  the  general  committee  to  be  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  at  Washington  on  Jarnrciiry  9.     At  this  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  the  documents  prepared  and  tentatively  approved  will  be 
submitted  for  final  action.     If  approved,  the  charter  will  be  immediately  filed 
in  Delaware,  a  stockholders  mieeting  will  be  held  at  once,  officers  elected  and 
the  corporation  made  ready  to  begin  its  operations.     It  is  expected  that  all  of 
these  details  ca.n  be  com.pleted  on  or  before  January  15.     The  plans  for  the  new 
corporation  closely  follow  those  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  of  cotton  coopera- 
tives of  the  South  which  was  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  on  December  10  and  11.  On 
a  basis  of  present  expectations,  the  new  corporation  will  immediately  include  as 
member  stockholders  the  State  cotton  cooperative  associations  of  ITorth  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  C-eorgia,  Alabam.a,  Mississippi  ( short  staple),  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Oklahomxa,  Texas,  Arizona  and  California,  representing  an  im- 
^uediate  marketing  size  of  approximately  one  million  bales  of  cotton. 
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Section  2 

British  K.        Robinson,  writing-  in  Co^jjitry  Life  (London)  for 

Agricultural  BecemlDer  14  on  ''The  Landowner  as  Farmer'^  spys  in  part:  "The 
Progress      history  of  agricultural  progress  in  this  country  is  marked  hy  a 

serie.-.  of  outstanding  events  which,  in  their  turn,  have  oeen  con- 
trolled hy  Toersonalities  ^ho  have  left  their  imprint  on  agricultural 
methods  and  practices.     The  record  is  a  long  one,  and  '^'ithin  recent 
years  the  advances  have  oeen  alm.ost  as  spectpxular  and  far-reaching 
in  their  economic  consequences  as  the  old-tim.e  revolutions.     It  is 
generalljT-  conceded  that  farming  conditions  tend  to  oecome  more  com- 
plicated o^'^ing  to  a  variety  of  factors,   som.e  of  which  are  "beyond  the 
farmer's  control.      Many  have  lost  heart  as  a  result  of  the  econom.ic 
disasters  which  have  overtaZcen  them,  while  others  proclaimi  their  woes 
and  ask  for  the  imDossible.     As  a  contrast  to  experiences  of  this 
character  it  is  refreshing  to  com.e  across  a  few  m.en  ^^ho  are  pioneering 
in  new  methods  and  who  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  solution  "'ithin  the 
sphere  of  existing  circumstances.     Christopher  Tumor  is  one  of  these, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  unusual  to  find  a  landowner  taking  over  farm.s 
from  his  tenants  and  succeeding  where  the  others  have  failed.  The 
Stoke  Rochford  estate  is  some  five  mdles  south  of  C-ranthami,  Lincon- 
shire  is  a  county  -^'hich  contains  somxO  of  the  finest  cropping  soils  in 
the  whole  country,  hut  the  Stoke  Hochi'crd  farm.s  do  not  conform,  to  the 
standards  associated  with  the  Fen  soils.... Mr.  Tumor  took  his  first 
farm  in  hand  in  1912,  hut  he  introduced  a  form,  of  management  ?.h.ich  is 
almost  a  novelty  in  this  country,  though  widely  followed  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Continent.     This  consisted  of  a  landlord  and 
bailiff  partnership.  .  .The  m.anegement  of  the  holding  is  remarkably  ef- 
ficient.   Manj''  Danish  ideas  have  been  utilized,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  labor.     Labor  organization  is  considered  the  crux  of  the  farm- 
ing problem,  and  this  is  well  understood  by  the  mianager,  Mr.  Brix.  .  .  . 
The  best  method  of  doing  certain  manual  operations  has  been  studied 
in  much  the  same  way  that  scientists  are  studying  industrial  m^ethods 
with  the  object  of  speeding  up  output  and  reducing  fatig-ae.  The 
elimination  of  ^mnecessary  lifting  is  also  avoided  by  the  utilization 
of  the  low  Danish  pattern  wagons.     Full  use  is  made  of  mechanical  aids 
to  cultivate  the  land,  and  good  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  highly  ap- 
praised... In  no  sense  can  Mr.  T'j-rnor' s  fanning  be  regarded  as  a  hobby. 
It  is  a  business  from  beginning  to  end,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
pursue  practices  which  have  no  bearing  on  profit  earning. .. The  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Tumor's  system  is  furnished  in  his  accounts. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  had  a  surplus  of  profits  over  losses  of  over 
16.000  pounds... Mr.  Tumor  is  not  only  a  lando^rner  -'^ho  has  turned 
farmxcr,  but  he  is  unselfishly  devoting  mnach  tim.e  to  promoting  schcm.cs 
which  will  place  the  agricultural  industry  on  a  sound  footing.  Al- 
though a  landowner,  he  is  nevertheless  an  advocate  of  the  principle 
of  occupying  c^nership  as  a  solution  of  land  troubles,  and  is  a 
whole-hearted  disciple  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkott's  doctrine  of  coopera- 
tion.    In  his  own  case  he  has  taken  the  law  of  m.arkcting  very  much 
into  his  own  hands,  and  those  who  have  proceeded  up  the  Great  l^Torth 
Road  in  the  direction  of  G-rantham.  will  have  noticed  his  roadside 
marketing  stall, . . " 
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Climatic  Professor  Robert  DeC.  "IVard  of  Plarvard  University  is  the  autr 

Control        of  a  comprehensive  article  entitled  ''rlow  Far  Can  Kan  Control  his 
Climate?"  in  The  Scientific  I'onthly  for  Jan-oary.     rie  presents  the 
followin^^  concl-^sions :  "A  conservative  vier  of  the  ^hole  situation 
wotild  seem  to  he  this — The  o'^j.estion  of  the  climatic  effects  of  fores 
is  still,   to  some  extent,  an  open  one.     The  availaole  instr'jm.ental 
observations  indicate  slight  effects,  on  tem.perat-are ,  hijinidity, 
evaporation,  wind  movement  and  rainfall,  but  the  instrumental  data 
are  still  few.     It  m-ay  be,  although  this  seems  very  unlikely,  that 
more  widespread  and  miore  complete  observational  data  '''ill  somieT^hat 
change  the  situation  as  it  appears  to-day... The  relations  of  forest a 
ticn  and  of  def ores t.-^.Tion  to  run-off.  erosion,  high  and  low  ireter 
and  similar  prooleir.s  c.o  not  directly  concern  the  clim-atologist .  Eis 
immediate  responsibility  cea-ses  when  he  hcnesti;;'^  states  his  conclu- 
sions regarding  forest  irjfluences  on  climate.     There  seem.s  to  be  no 
possibility  of  definitely  establishing,  or  of  definitely  disproving, 
the  contention  that  deforestation  on  the  southern  Appalachians  m-ust 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  rairuall  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.     We  are  here  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  imim-ense 
masses  of  atm.osphera ,  over  great  distances,  without  the  possibility 
of  instr^jm.ental  record.     The  conservative  view,  based  on  kno^n  facts 
or  forest  influences  elsewhere,  would  seem  to  oe  against  any  appre- 
ciable effects  of  the  kind  here  referred  to.     There  is  one  other 
effect  of  trees  upon  m^oisture  to  which  reference  m^ay  be  m.ade.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  increasing  rainfall,  but  of  collecting  water  drop- 
lets already  in  the  air,   as  the  result  of  a  general  process  of  con- 
densation with  which  the  trees  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Tfhat 
I  have  in  mind  takes  place  where  fogs  or  clouds  drift  through  or 
are  present  am.ong  trees  or  bushes... The  question:     Ho'^'  far  can  m-an 
control  his  climiate?    is,  then,  briefly  answered  as  follows.  We 
can,  here  and  there,  by  m.ethods  developed  as  the  result  of  exper- 
ience and  of  study,  protect  ourselves  against  or  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  conditions  which  arc  disagreeable  or  .dangerous  to 
us,  or  are  injurious  to  cur  crops.    We  can  not  produce  rain,  or 
change  the  order  of  nature.     But  vhere  we  have  s^jxceeded,  as  in 
frost  prevention,  for  examiple,  the  results  arc  of  very  great  econcm.i 
significance.     That  the  future  7:ill  bring  further  advarices  in  the 
way  of  controlling  local  climates  is  certain.     There  is  no  hope, 
however,  of  our  ever  being  able  to  bring  about  any  but  local  modifi- 
cations.    To  repeat  Sir  Napier  Sh^aw' s  statement:   'We  are  lords  of 
every  specim.en  of  air  which  we  can  bottle  up  or  imprison  in  oiir 
laboratories ...  In  tho  open  air  we  are  practically  powerless.'" 

Farm  Board  Robert  W.  Korton,  writing  on  the  working  of  the  Agricultural 

Comment       Marketing  Act  in  Nation's  Business  for  January,  says:  "It  is  plain 
th^t  if  1,000  farmers  try  to  sell  the  same  product  in  the  same 
market  to  a  lima  ted  nijmber  of  buyers  they  are  com.peting  with  each 
other.     If  the  1,000  farmiers  pool  their  product  and  market  it 
through  a  single  agency,   there  is  then  only  one  seller  and  a  number 
of  buyers.     The  seller's  position  is  greatly  strengthened.  That, 
roughly,  is  the  end  the  Farm:  Board  has  in  view,  but  it  is  a  thing 
which,  hastily  done,  m-ight  defeat  its  own  purpose.     It  is  nat-jxal 
for  a  man  getting  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  to  produce  more  of 
those  goods,  thus  offering  a  greater  supply  and  forcing  the  price 
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"back  down.     The  act  creating  the  Farm  Board  recognizes  this  danger 
and  specifically  provides  against  it.     'No  loan,'   says  the  act. 
'shall  "be  made  "by  the  board,  if,  in  its  judgment,  that  loan  is  likely 
to  increase  unduly  the  production  of  any  agriculti;-ral  commodity  of 
which  there  is  corrxnonly  produced  a  surplus  in  excess  of  the  annual 
m.arketing  requirements,'     Because  of  this  and  other  dan2^ers ,   the  "board 
has  necesssrily  m.oved  slowly  and  '^uth  caution.     Its  loans  are  princi- 
Toally  of  t^^^o  kinds--loans  on  facilities  a.nd  loans  on  commiodities .  The 
facility  loan  is  granted  to  ena"ble  a  cooperative  to  construct  or  ac- 
quire, "by  purchase  or  lease,  physical  miarketing  facilities  necessary 
for  handling,  storing,  processing  or  mierchandising  agricultural  comx- 
modities . ..." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  the  January  issue  of  iks  ITew  Jersey  Agri- 

culture       culture,  puDlished  monthly  at  Rutgers  University,  says:  "High 
pressure  advertising  promioters  may  loudly  proclaimi  the  general 
honesty  of  advertising,  hiit  the  rest  of  the  world  mxay  "^ell  he 
critical  of  statemients  printed  hy  those  having  somethin^^  to  sell. 
Last  year,  shipments  of  nearly  five  hijndred  deceptively  advertised 
nostr^xms  for  influenza,  c'^rippe,  and  pnei^monia  alone  were  seized  as 
fraudulent  hy  the  United  States  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  .Admin- 
is  tra.tion.     How  many  millions  of  dollars  wore  gulled  from,  the  cred- 
ulous Defore  these  m.i  sreprescnted  concoctions  were  pounced  upon  is 
a  matter  for  conjecture.     The  existence  of  so  m^any  patent  'cures' 
would  indicate  at  least  a  profitable  market.    We  find  in  m.any  of 
our  hooks  a  tone  of  supercilious  superiority  regarding  the  intelli- 
gence of  savages  ^f-fco  could  countenance  the  m.edicine  man's  herbs, 
incantations,  and  s^.^'cat  chambers.     Our  twentieth  century  quack 
medicine  ousines'--  will  probably  be  held  in  the  sam.e  contempt  by  some 
smarter  -generation  or  race  which  will  follow  us." 
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Section  4 
r.lARICST  QUOTATIOKS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  2* — Livestock  prices :     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  ll)s.)  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15.65; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  I'os.  down)  good 
and  choice  $12  to  $15.50;  vealers  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $15.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $10.90; 
hogs,  heavy  weight  (250-350  Ihs.)  medi^am,  good  and  choice  $9.15  to 
$9.55;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medinm  to  choice  $9.40  to  $9.75; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.75 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  aoove  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lam^s:    Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down) 
$12.75  to  $13.75;  feeding  lamhs  (ra.nge  stock)  medi^jm  to  choice  $10.50 
to  $12.65. 

Grain  prices:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.32t  to  $1.35:^-;  lTo.2  red  winter.  Kansas  City  $1.35  to 
$1.37;  I^To.2  hard  winter  (12^;^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.24  to  $1.27-i-; 
110.2  ha.rd  winter  (not  on  protein  ha  sis)  Chicago  $1.28;  Kansas  City 
$1.23  to  $1.26;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  84  to  84f^;  Minneapolis 
77-|  to  79i^;  Kansas  City  78  to  81^;  !Jo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  84  to 
86i^;  Minneapolis  80^  to  S2:|^;  Kansas  City  S3  to  85^;  lIo.3  white 
oats  Chicago  44  to  45^;  Minneapolis  42i  to  43i-^;  Kansas  City  45  to 
46^.  ^ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  a.dvanced  8  points  to  16.75^.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.91^.     Janijary  future  contracts  on  the 
ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  19  points  to  17.25i  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  17.07^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.75-$3.10  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  m.arkets;  mostly  $2.40  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle, 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  closed  at  $2.40-$2.50  on  the  Chicago 
carlo t  market.    New  York  Danish  type  cahhage  ranged  $35-$45  hulk 
per  ton  in  termanal  markets;  $28-$30  f.o.D.  Rochester.    New  York 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  sold  at  $6-$6.50  per  'barrel  in  New 
York  Cit^r;.  Baldwins  $5~$6;  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Yorks  $5-$5.25. 
New  York  yellow  onions  closed  at  $1.90-$2.25  per  100-poujid  sack  in 
eastern  cities;  $1,85  f.o.h.  Rochester.    Midwestern  yellows  $1.50- 
$1,75  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  38^;  91  score,  37|-^;  90  score,  35-|g^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Ela.ts,  20^;  Single  Daisies,  2lf~22-T^;  Yo^jJig  Americas,  22~22i^, 
(Prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEE  PRSSIDEIJT^S  The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  first  concrete  indications 

BUSII-IESS  COU-    of  the  results  of  last  month's  carnpais'n  to  stahilize  business 
FEEENCE  were  reported  yesterday  "by  President  Eoover,  who  said  the  steel 

companies  had  informed  him  that  the  effect  of  the  drive  is  already 
showing  in  their  orders,  which  are  "beyond  their  expectations.  The 
President's  optimism  was  supported  oy  an  announcemient  "by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chair- 
man of  the  hoard  of  the  United  States  Chamher  of  Cormerce  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Business  Survey  Conference,  that  developments 
of  the  four-week  period  between  December  5  and  the  close  of  the  year  'have  been 
calculated  to  increase  confidence  as  to  what  lies  ahead.'     His  remark  yras  based 
on  an  analysis  of  reports  to  the  chamber  from  150  trade  organiza.tions  who  were 
asked  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  the  trend  of  business  in  their  par- 
ticular fields.    President  Hoover  presented  his  vie'rpoint  in  a  statement  at  his 
semi-weekly  newsT^aper  conference  in  which  he  said  that  the  total  new  construction 
and  betterments  already  listed  for  1930  had  reached  $4,700,000,000..." 


TOBACCO  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Sentim.cnt  for  establishmicnt 

COOPERATIVE        of  a  national  foundation  on  which  C-overnment  aid  might  bo  sought 
in  the  cooperative  ma,rkcting  of  tobacco  was  ascertained  by  the 
Earm.  Board  yesterday  to  be  matorializinsg  in  eleven  States.  The 
board  announced  that  James  C,  Stone,  board  member  representing  tobacco,  would 
attend  a  meeting  of  Virginia  growers  at  Danville  January  17  to  discuss  plans  for 
a  State  cooperative.     States  interested  in  similai"  moves  ara  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  G-corgia,  Florida,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Connecticut  and  Maryland." 


BOULDER  DAM  Oovernors  of  the  three  lower  Colorado  Basin  States — 

PARLEY  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada — together  with  members  of  the 

Colorado  River  Commission  and  William  J.  Donovan,  representing  the 
Department  of  the  Interior , -have  agreed  upon  January  20  as  the 

date  for  reopening  Boulder  Dam  discussions.    T'ho  pla.co  for  holding  the  mxeeting 

has  not  been  definitely  determined.   (Press,  Jan.  3.) 


INTERNATIONAL  A  Coneva  dispatch  to-day  states  that  twenty-five  countries 

TARIEE  ha.ve  replied  affirmatively^  to  a  proposal  by  the  Loagu^c  of  Nations 

Assembly  for  holding  a  diT)lom.atic  conference  to  discuss  an  inter- 
national tariff  tru.ce.     The  report  says:  "The  Leag'j.e  Council, 

which  begins  its  regular  session  on  January  13,  will  fix  a  date  for  the  conference 

if  it  considers  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  a  success..." 


KELLETER  TO  Paul  D.  Kelleter,  administrative  assistant  to  the  Federal 

LEAVE  EARM         Earm  Board,  has  been  namied  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta.to  Con- 
BOAEID  servation  Commission,  and  is  expected  to  take  over  his  new  duties 

about  the  middle  of  January.   (Press,  Jan.  1.) 
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Beef  An  editorial  in  Butchers'  &  Packers^  Gazette  for  December  21 

Cha.nges        says:  "Last  ^-^eek,  Then  the  market  for  heavy  steers  dropped  to  the 

lowest  point  of  the  j^ear  in  Chicago  ,and  good  choice  cattle  averaging 
over  1,200  "Dounds  sold  50  to  75  cents  lower  than  the  previous  week, 
the  total  receipts  of  cattle  were  6,000  less  than  the  previous  week 
a.nd  14,000  less  than  a  year  ago.     The  larger  packing  houses  reported 
their  coolers  overloaded  with  heavy  carcasses  for  which  there  was  a 
narrow  outlet.     Cattle  "buyers  stated  that  even  the  big  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  demanding  lighter  weight  "beef  than  formerly  and  that 
large  cattle  are  going  out  of  style.     The  changed  status  of  the  heavy 
beef  animal  was  strikingly  demonstrated  during  the  recent  internation- 
al stock  show,  where  three  types  of  cattle  were  shown  in  adjoining 
"booths.     One  animal  was  representative  of  the  type  in  vogue  fifty 
years  a.go ,  another  typical  of  twenty-five  years  ago  and  the  third  was 
a  'hahy  beef, '   so  popular  to-day.     The  old-timer  was  a  five-year-old 
weighing  2,700  pounds.     Its  value  to-day,  according  to  John  T.  Russell, 
who  has  "been  an  interesting  observer  of  the  evolution  of  meat  animals 
since  the  days  of  the  open  ranges  7:here  he  'punched'   cattle  before 
becoming  a  retailer,  would  be  10  cents  a  pound  and  it  would  cut  45 
per  cent  waste,  he  estimated.     The  type  popular  twenty-five  years  ago 
was  represented  by  a  three-year-old  animal  weighing  1,730  pounds,  the 
present  day  value  of  which  was  about  12-|-  cents  and  which  it  was  esti- 
mated would  cut  25  per  cent  waste.     The  modern  animal  was  twenty  months 
old  and  it  weighed  1,050  pounds.     Its  market  value  was  about  $16  per 
hundredwGight . " 

Canadian  Mature  (London)  for  Dec.  14  says:  "A  notable  step  in  the 

Water  development  of  Canadian  water  power  resources  has  Just  been  taken 

Power  in  the  inauguration  by  iM:5B::53xceid.je:;?K^^  the  Governor  Ceneral  of  con- 

structional opera,tions  for  the  power  house  which  is  to  be  erected 
bjr  the  Beauharnois  Power  Corporation  Just  above  the  shores  of  Lalce 
St.  Iiouis,  near  the  village  of  Beauharnois.     The  scheme  includes  a 
canal  for  the  diversion  of  the  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for 
power  production  and  also  for  navigation  purposes.     This  canal,  work 
on  Miich  has  been  commenced  by  the  formation,  simultaneously,  of  two 
dykes  at  Valleyfield,  when  completed,  will  have  a  depth  of  50  ft. , 
which  -^'ill  be  sufficient  to  acconmodate  the  largest  vessels  now  navi- 
gating the  Great  Lakes.     The  power  station  will  utilize  the  85  ft. 
fall  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Lakes  St.  Francis  and  St. Louis, 
which  lie  Just  above  the  city  of  Montreal.     It  is  claimed  that  it  -'^ull 
ultim.ately  become  the  largest  hydro-electric  generating  station  in 
the  world, . . " 


Corporation  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  December  21  says:  "Because 

Farming       of  numerous  ban}^  m^ergers  and  tlie  tendency  of  industry  to  consolidate, 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  industry  of  agriculture  will 
eventually  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  indivirluals  and  that  our  food 
and  fiber  will  be  produced  by  capitalistic  organizations  who  will 
operate  on  a  large  scale.     With  the  constant  increase  in  power  develop- 
ment for  the  farm  and  increasing  size  of  m.achinery  units  there  is  a 
tendencj^,  in  some  sections,  to  increa.se  acreage.     Men  familiar  with 
the  business  of  agriculture  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  are 
operating  fa^rms  containing  several  thousand  acres  and  doing  it  econom- 
ically..Parm  a-nd  Ranch  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  at  the 
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"beginning  of  the  end  of  indi vidua.!  faming*     Farms  are  using  less  man 
power  than  ever  before  and  this  may  oe  reduced  in  the  future,  "but  the 
individual  owner  on  the  farm  and  the  landlord  who  will  give  his  farm 
intelligent  attention  will  continue  to  he  controlling  factors  in  the 
industry.     The  strength  of  this  lT?.tion  has  always  heen  found  in  rural 
sections.     Our  power,  financially  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  our 
citizenship,  has  a  rural  hackground.     This  must  continue  if  the  Na-tion 
is  to  -orosper  for  J^ericans,  and  especially  American  farmers  will  not 
quietly  submit  to  any  form,  of  industrial  domination  tending  to  destroy 
independence  of  thought  and  action.     We  will  have  large  farms  for 
low-cost  loroduction  of  many  of  our  staple  crops.     There  are  som.e  sec- 
tions of  the  country  most  favorable  for  large  farm,  operations,  but 
there  are  other  sections  where  the  sm.aller  units  will  always  prosper 
if  opera.ted  intelligently.    Agriculture  is  entering  a  ne'^'  era  in  '"hich 
soil  fertility  will  be  conserved  and  increased  and  in  which  brains 
will  be  the  imiportant  factor  in  mialiing  a  success.     In  tim.es  past  ^'e 
have  not  considered  brain  power  the  equal  of  mian  power  in  farm  opera- 
tions.    It  was  muscle  which  counted  most.     This  mioans  that  there  will 
be  a  gra.dual  weeding  out  of  the  inefficient  farmicrs  and  that  our 
agricultural  lands  -'-ill  finally  get  into  the  hands  of  men  '"ho  "111 
^ive  study  to  the  r^roblems  of  both  iDroduction  and  m.erketing.     Th::y  -ill 
not  -olant  and  so'^'  blindly  nor  will  they  m£irhet  haphazardly".  Agricul- 
ture is  now  recognized  as  a  science,  an  art  and  a  business,  combined 
-"ith  more  com-olicated  problems  than  any  other  industry.     Those  who 
succeed  in  it  -^'ill  be  students  as  -'-ell  as  -.vorkers." 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmier  for 

Industry      Decemiber  28  says:  "The  dairy  industry  is  the  greatest  farm,  biisiness 
in  Wis-        in  Wisconsin.     We  voice  our  pride  in  its  enormous  increase  and  present 
consin         proportions.     At  the  State  cheese  makers'   convention,  it  was  pointed 
out  plainly  that  '^'c  have  somic thing  important  to  learn  still  in  this 
l.-^ading  farm  industry  of  '.Visconsin,      We  miust  learn  more  about  market- 
ing cheese  a.nd  other  dairy  products.  .  .We  believe  in  advertising.  Most 
manufacturers  are  spending  much  mone:/  to  m.alie  their  goods  fai'niliar 
to  the  -Tablic.     They  have  foujid  that  publicity  is  a  necessary  part 
of  merchandising. .  .y.^iat  can  be  done  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
dairy  ;Droducts  in  the  diet?    A'nerica's  per  capita  consum-ption  of 
cheese  is  low  in  cor'-oarison  -^'ith  that  of  other  countries.     Vlh&t  can 
be  done  to  miake  Wisconsin  cheese  a.s  popiila.r  a.s  other  brands  that  are 
no  better?    Many  manufacturers  find  that  the  expense  of  selling  their 
products  is  as  great  as  the  cost  of  m.anuf acturing  them.     Swiss  cheese 
makers  of  S'^dt zerland  raise  a  large  fund  for  advertising  their  cheese. 
As  a  result,  millions  of  pounds  of  foreign  Swiss  is  sold  in  America 
at  a  m.uch  higher  price  than  Wisconsin  Swiss  brings.     What  a  differ- 
ence!    ITot  such  a  great  difference  in  the  cheese;  but  a  groat  differ- 
ence in  methods  of  m.arketing.     This  condition  shculd  interest  every 
dair;;.mian,  every  cheese  factory  operator  and  every  dealer.  Dairy 
leaders  declare  that  something  more  must  be  done  for  marketing  this 
hi  gh  grade  pro  due  t .     G-e  1 1  i  ng  it  to  marke  t  is  no  t  e  ncugh .  " 

Foreign  ATxcrican  exporters  are  doing  more  tha.n  holding  their  o'^.'n  in 

Trade  foreign  m.aa-kets.     They  are  m.aking  distinct  progress  in  the  face  of 

continued  foreign  competition.     IXiring  the  first  nine  mionths  of  1929 
more  than  three-fourths  of  this  country^' s  leading  markets  purchased 
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more  iiiierican  goods  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  as  sho7.-n  in  a 
"biilletin,  "Our  World  Trade."  jiust  issued  by  the  foreign  comm.erce  de- 
partment of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.     The  chamljer'r. 
report  shows  that  "Canada,  once  more  our  leading  market,  hought 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  irorth  of  j\merican  m-erchan- 
dise,  an  increase  of  nearly  60  miillion  dollr^rs,  or  8,9  per  cent  great- 
er than  for  the  corresiDonding  period  of  1928.     The  United  Kingdom.,  in 
second  place,   took  15.3  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  totaling  590 
million  dollprs,  a  gain  of  7.5  per  cent  over  last  year.     Ovt  third 
leading  m-arket,  C-ermany,  showed  a  decline  of  $28,736,000,  or  nearly  10 
per  cent,  due  m^ostly  to  the  severe  falling  off  in  her  purchases  of 
unmanujfactured  cotton.     On  the  other  hand,   sales  to  France,  our  fourth 
"best  custcm.er,  increased  more  than  25  million  dollars  to  a  total  of 
$179,508,000,  a  gain  of  16.4  per  cent  over  her  purchases  a  year  ago. 
P-asoline,  lubricating  oil,  copper,  automotive  products,  and  agricul- 
tural miachinery  figured  largely  in  this  increase.     Experts  to  Japan, 
amiounting  to  $172,174,000  for  the  three  quarters  of  1929,  were  nearly 
12  million  dollars  less  than  for  the  samie  period  of  1925,  a  decline  of 
6,4  per  cent.     Smaller  takings  of  cotton,  wheat,  copper,  and  gasoline 
were  factors  in  this  reduction.     Our  sales  to  Argentina,  sixth  best 
customer,  increased  nearly  one-third,  amounting  to  $163,957,000,  a 
gain  of  38  millicn  dollars,  or  30.4  per  cent,  over  her  purchases  a 
year  ago,  due  largely  to  increased  purchases  of  gasoline,  agri cult-oral 
machinery,  tractors,  and  automotive  T)roducts.     Our  seventh  customer, 
Australia,  also  was  listed  among  the  markets  with  substantial  increases 
in  purchases  of  Anerican  merchandise.     Exports  to  Australia  totaled 
$115,139,000,     11.3  per  cent  larger  than  in  1928,  in  part  ascribed  to 
heavy  purchases  of  m.otor  tracks  and  petroleum  product s ... " 

Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  December  18  says: 

Eradica-      "Operators  of  creameries  and  other  dairy  jziroducts  plants  who  believe, 
tion  as  we  do,  that  in  the  near  future  most  of  the  important  miarkets  of 

the  country  will  have  laws  .barring  dairy  products  not  m^.de  from  the 
miilk  of  tuberculin-tested  cows  will  find  the  present  an  excellent 
time  to  create  sentiment  among  those  who  supply  the  raw  material 
for  tuberculosis  eradication  work.    By  doing  so  they  will  render  a 
service  to  the  industry  in  two  ways:  pirst,  they  will  aid  in  cutting 
dovm  a  production  which  is  already  too  heavy  for  the  demand  and, 
second,  they  will  take  steps  to  put  both  the  producer  and  themselves 
in  a  position  to  meet  certain  future  developments,  at  a  tim.e  Y.?hen 
the  value  of  miilk  is  at  its  low  point  and  the  value  of  the  cow  as 
beef  at  a  high  point.     It  miay  be  somie  time  before  we  witness  such 
a  combination  of  low  price  butterfat,  high  price  beef  and  acceptable 
indemnities. " ' 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATICITS 

Farm 

Products  Jan,  3 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,   calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.40  to  $15.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs,  down)  good 
and  choice  $12.25  to  $15,75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  S16; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $10.90; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medi-um,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to 
$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediurn'to  choice  $9.60  to  $9.90; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medi-um,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.85 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.75  to  $13.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$10,50  to  $12.65. 

G-rain  prices:     No.l  dark  northt*.rn  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $i.3lf  to  Sl.34f ;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12|^  protein)  Kansas 
City  ^1.23  to  $1.24i:  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Kansas  City  $1.22  to  $1.23i;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  83  to  84^; 
Minneapolis  77  to  79^;  Kansas  City  78  to  80^;  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  83  to  85^;  Minneapolis  81  to  83^;  Kansas  City  82^  to  84^; 
No. 3  white  oats  43  to  45^;  MinneaiDolis  42i  to  45i^;  Kansas  City 
44i  to  45^^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.85-$3.15 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.40-$2.45  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.40-$2.55  carlo t  sales  in 
Chicago;  m.oF.tly  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.b.  Waupaca.'   New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  closed  at  $35-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $29-$30 
f;o.b.  Rochester.     Texas  round  type  $5.50  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago. 
Florida  pointed  type  $2-$3  per  l-|-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.  Mary- 
land and  Delav\^are  yellow  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  closed  at 
$1.15-$1.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Tennessee  Nancy 
Ealls,  house  cured,  $1.50~$1.60  in  Chicago.     New  York  Baldwin  apples 
sold  at  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Virginia  Ben  Davis  $3.75. 
Michigan  Rhode  Island  C-reenings  $2.75-$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in 
Chicago;  Baldwins  $2-$2,25. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
miarkets  declined  13  points  to  16.62^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  18.68^,     January  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  15  points  to  17.10^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  16.91^2^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37  to  3H^;  91  score,  36-J-^;  90  score,  35|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  20^^;  Single  Daisies,  21-f^;  Young  Americas ,  22  to 
22^-^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  Gisclaimcd,  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IN  C01T3-RESS  The  press  io-d.Ry  saj^s :  "Congress  ^;^ill  reconvene  to-day 

with  the  prospect  of  a  longer  session  than  was  originally  ex- 
pected as  the  result  of  developments  during  the  Christinas  holi- 
days.... One  of  the  first  new  niea7,"r-^s  to  he  presented  in  the  House  ^'"ill  involve 
the  Interstate  Coirxierce  Coirimis  sion' s  plan  for  general  railway  consolidr tion. 
It  will  he  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  hy  a  House  coirmittee  of  all 
puhlic  utility  holding  companies,   the  purpose  heing  to  obtain  a  "'orking  laiowl- 
edge  of  the  operations  of  holders  of  large  hlocks  of  railTOy  securities  and  pave 
the  way  for  legislation  which  rr.ay  have  to  in-ecede  a:iy  consolidation, 

"l^l'ile  the  House  will  have  a  variety  of  measures  at  the  start,  the  Senate 
will  have  the  tariff.     3oth  re,-^jlar  and  coalition  leaders  plan  to  push  the  tariff 
"bill  straight  through.     The  middle  of  Jehruary  has  hoen  set  as  a  prospective 
date  for  final  passage,  hut  the  last  part  of  March  seems  more  likely  to  he  the 
time.     Whether  the  Senate  will  take  time  from  ta?:iff  debates  to  consider  Plouse 
bills  providin-?-  for  nearly  $250,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  "ouo^ic  building  pro- 
gram is  in  doLibt....An  incroa'^^e  of  $125,000,000  for  good  roads  also  m.ay  bo  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  before  the  session  is  much  fiij:ther  advanced.     Pa^ssage  of  ■ 
such  a  measure  has  boon  recom/.^endod  by  a  House  comj-nittoc  and  early  passage 
there  is  expected.  ..." 


BRITISH  "FABM  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "G-loom  is  deepening  over 

COIIDITIOITS         the  British  farmla^nds.     The  farmers  of  Sa..st  Anglia,  ^K^iero  the  de- 
pression is  most  severe,  are  preparing  a  petition  calling  the 
attention  of  the  G-overnm.ent  to  the  'deplorable  conditions'  of 
British  agriculture.     Thoy  com.plain  tha.t  '"dth  current  prices  they  can  not  miake 
both  ends  meet.     The  tendency  of  farmicrs  to  turn  arable  lands  to  grass  is  re- 
sulting in  diminished  cmiplo^Tncnt  for  farm  workers,  who  at  the  sam.e  time  are  re- 
sisting any  attem.pt s  to  reduce  thoir  pay  and  want  the  benefits  of  the  dole.  At 
present  the  unomplojnnent  insurance  scheme  does  not  extend  to  agricLiltural  work- 
ers.    The  ijmrest  in  the  agricultural  areas  follows,  paradoxically,  on  the  heels 
of  a  bumper  crop.... The  farmer  contends,  however,  that  his  'heavy  crop'  is  large- 
ly a  delusion  and  thak.  ^uider  the  pressure  of  Argentine  and  G-erm^an  wheat,  prices 
have  been  forced  down  to  a  level  too  low  for  profitable  wheat  growing.     The  farm 
worker  replies  that  what  the  fa^rmer  needs  is  better  marketing  miethods,  citing 
t  he  Cana.di  an  'j^h  e  ak-  pools...." 


PRICE  Ii\IDEX  A  ITew  Haven  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Professor  Irving 

Fisher's  index  number  of  comimodity  prices,  based  on  100  as  the 
a.veraogc  of  1926,  is  93.0,  which  comxpares  with  93.1  the  week  be- 
fore, 92.8  two  "-'eoks  before,  92.6  three  weeks  before  and  92,7  four  weeks  before. 
The  average  of  July  2,     99.2,  was  the  highest  of  1929;   the  average  of  Nov.  22, 
^2,2,  was  the  loT-est.     The  average  for  the  full  month  of  December  7/a.s  92.8, 
comparing  with  92.7  for  November,  94.4  for  October  and  97.0  for  December,  1928. 
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Section  2 

Business  The  jBnuBTy  mrt^-  of  the  ITational  City  £an^  of  he-  icrl:  srys: 

Conditions  "The  month  oi  Decemher  witrersed  a  further  slackening  of  industrial 
activity:  a  normal  tendency  as  the  end  of  the  year  approaches,  but 
accentuated  this  year  oy  the  great  decline  of  values  in  the  stock 
market,     heoortr,  indicate  that  retail  trade  has  f^.llen  hut  little  if 
at  all  helo',v  that  of  Decem'i  .3r  last  year,  hut  :n:^rcn£->nt :E  have  been  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  new  year  T/ith  as  few  ^-oods  in  stock  as  practicable, 
T'jhlch  has  affected  Jobbing  and  manufacturing  activities.     The  un- 
set ^l2i7ient  csM^e.d.  by  the  heavy  decline  of  stocks  would  suggest  this 
"Dolicy  and  certain  sym-DtomiS  of  weakness  in  commodity  prices  would 
exert  a  like  influence,     The  collapse  of  the  stock  miarket  was  a  very 
spectacular  and  impressive  af  fair ....  There  is  reason  for  thinlcing 
that  these  apDrehensions  were  ouch  exaggerated.     Fnether  prices  were 
high  or  low  the  stocks  have  been  o^Tied  for  the  greater  part  within 
the  country,  and  their  real  value  consists  in  what  the  properties 
can  earn  from  2^ear  to  year,  which  certainly  has  undergone  no  such 
change  either  up  or  down  as  the  ma.rket  f luctiiatioi.s  of  the  last  t^^^o 
years  have  indicated.     In  short  the  situation  has  been  largely  il- 
luror'^  the  country^ s  resources  and  rroductive  capacities  having  been 
affected  scarcely  at  all.... It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  volume 
of  product  ion  and  trade  is  subject  to  normial  fluctuations,  due  to 
incalculable  influences  which  are  beyond  control.     Industry  is  always 
undergoing  changes  and  sometimes  the  industries  are  more  nearly  in 
balanced  relations  than  at  other  timxcs.     This  is  the  principal  factor 
in  the  ready  absorption  of  production  which  is  the  basis  of  generaJ 
prosperity.     Production  and.  distribution  were  at  a  very  high  rate  in 
the  last  half  of  1928  and  first  half  of  1929,  but  in  some  important 
lines  production  evid.ently  had  been  overcrowded  in  rivalry  for  the 
benefits  of  mass  r)roduction.     G-oods  can  not  be  piled  up  ahead  of  con- 
sum.ption  demands  withoiit  an  enforced  slowing  do^^-n  later,  and  evidences 
of  this  were  to  be  seen  before  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market.  In- 
deed., there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were  more  of  a  factor  in 
the  collapse  than  has  been  commonly  reckoned,  for  they  weal^ened  the 
miarket's  support  at  a  critical  time.     The  "oroccss  of  readjustm^ent 
which  became  apparent  four  or  five  months  ago  was  corrective  and 
wholesome.     The  question  is  as  to  hew  much  the  trade  reaction  has  been 
ag^ravatod  b^^  ^.^liat  has  happened  in  the  stock  market..." 

The  December  50  survey  of  The  G-ua.ranty  Tr^ast  Company  of  ITew 
York  3a.y:: :   "Attempts  to  appraise  the  business  situation  and.  to  fore- 
cast the  trend  for  1950  are  occupyin-e  the  business  community  gener- 
ally; and  a  consensus  of  opinion  from,  authoritative  sources  seems  to 
indicahe  a  continued  business  recession  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year,   somie  m.easure  of  recovery  in  the  spring,  a.nd-  gradual  im- 
provement following,  witli  fairly  good  results  for  the  3/oar  as  a.  whole. 
The  closing  year  bega.n  7.^ell  but  ended  badly.     The  new  year  bids  fair 
to  reverse  the  process  by  beginning  badly  and  ending  well.     Out  of 
the  confusion  which  followed  the  reaction  in  the  stock  market,  several 
im.portaJit  conclusions  m.ay  be  reached:    J'irst,  that  general  business 
condi''/ions  have  been  less  affected,  than  wa/s  broadly  feared;  second, 
that  the  most  im.portant  factor  in  the  present  business  recession  was 
overprod.uction  in  imiportant  industries,  from,  which  a  period  of  read- 
justment was  inevitable.     The  miovemient  of  stocks  registered  an  effect 
rather  than  a  cause  of  this  condition.     It  is  further  evident  that 
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econoinic  laws  have  resnM'ed  their  sway  in  important  particulars: 
First,  supply  and  demand  must  still  he  correlated  if  industry  is  to 
prosper; " second,  real  value  is  only  soundly  hased  on  earnings;  third, 
action  begets  reaction,  and  a  period  of  over speculation  and  over- 
production inevitably  brings  about  deflation  and  recession.  Recent 
developments  have  fortified  the  optimism  with  which  business  men 
regard  the  prospects  for  1930.    Although  there  is  no  failure  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  collapse  of  stock  prices  as  an  in- 
fluence on  general  business  or  to  ignore  the  historical  fact  that 
such  a  collapse  lias  almiost  invariably  been  followed  by  a  major 
busline  ss  recession,  emphasis  has  very  properly  been  placed  on  certain 
f-ondsmiental  differences  between  the  conditions  that  exist  at  present 
and  those  that  have  usually  been  witnessed  at  cimdlar  timies  in  the 
p  as  t .  .  .  . 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  January  4  says:  "It 

Fu.tures        is  reported  that  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange  is  going  to  intro- 
duce trading  in  livestock  for  future  delivery,  Just  as  the  board  of 
trade  deals  in  paper  grain.    Many  people  will  thirJi  that  this  will 
be  a  bad  thing.    Perhaps  abuses  will  creep  in,  but  on  the  whole  ^^"e 
believe  future  livestock  trading  will  do  more  good  than  harm  until 
the  industry  is  far  better  organized  than  it  now  is.    With  futures 
in  livestock,  the  followinc^  situation  will  be  possible:  John  Jones, 
in  January,  has  5,000  bushels  of  corn  Y,hich  he  can  sell  on  the  basis 
of  70  cents  at  home  or  90  cents  at  Chicago.     Or,  ho  can  buy  250  feeder 
pigs  and  sell  60,000  pounds  of  240-pound  good  hogs,  delivered  at 
Chicago,  at  .$12  a  hundred,  in  April.     John  Jonos  knows  he  can  turn 
his  90-cent  corn  into  $12  hogs  at  a  profit  if  he  has  any  kind  of  luck 
mith  his  hogs.     His  chief  fear  is  the  future  of  the  hog  market,  and 
he  cinches  that  by  selling  his  hogs  for  future  delivery.  .  If  this 
kind  of  thing  does  begin  to  take  practical  form,  it  is  obvious  that 
standard  Government  grades  will  be  absolutely  essential.     These  grades 
are  inevitably  coming,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  Te  welcome  the 
idea  of  fixture  trading  in  livestock  is  because  it  will  make  satis- 
factory livestock  grades  a  reality  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.     The  bad  thing  about  livestock  futures  is  that  a  spec- 
ulative clique  will  grow  up  around  the  new  market,  which  will  m.uddy 
the  waters  Just  as  the  speculative  grain  forces  have  done  on  the 
Chicago  board  of  trade." 

Meat  Trade  An  advance  in  hog  prices  featured  the  meat  trade  during  the 

months  Just  closed,  according  to  a  re\riew  of  the  lii^estock  and  meat 
situation  issued  January  2  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 
The  demand  for  some  pork  products  imiproved  slightlj?-  during  the  month, 
with  som.e  advances  in  price,  although  current  results  on  hog  opera- 
tions were  unsatisfactory.     In  the  domestic  market  there  was  a  fair 
dem^and  for  fresh  pork  cuts.     The  demand  for  smoked  rreats  was  seasonably 
good.     Som.e  companies  state  that  the  trade  in  these  products  was 
better  than  during  December  of  last  year.     The  demand  for  hides  con- 
tinues to  equal  production.     Prices  are  .a  little  higher.     There  was 
im.provement  in  the  beef  situation,  largely  owing  to  a  reduction  in 
receipts  of  cattle.     Demand  for  dressed  lamb  throughout  the  month  was 
only  fair.    The  wool  market  was  rather  quiet  during  the  first  part 
of  the  month  but  showed  some  improvement  toward  the  last  of  the  month. 
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In  the  export  market  the  demand  for  m.eats  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
stocks  already  landed  fell  belc^^  expectations,  and  the  Chris tmias  trade 
was  rather  disappointing.     There  was  a  limited  dems.nd  for  m.eats  on  the 
Continent,  chiefly  fromi  stocks  already  landed.     The  lard  trade  a?ain 
7;as  erratic,  and,  although  sales  were  good  on  some  deys ,  the  demand 
generally  was  far  from  brisk. 

post-Harvest  Wheat  Study  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford 

Wheat  University,  California,  of  date  Novemher,  has  as  its  subject  the 

Prices         po'st-harvest  depression  of  wheat  prices.    A  summary  of  the  study 
says:  "The  tendency  to  post-harvest  depression  of  wheat  prices, 
comimonly  viewed  as  ^Jniform  fromi  year  to  year,  is  in  fr.-ct  highly 
variable  and  is  rer.tricted  to  cash  prices.     We  find  no  evidence  of 
a  general  tendency  toward  post-harvest  depression  of  prices  of 
Chicago  wheat  futures.     The  tendency  to  post-harvest  depression  of 
cash  prices  is  a  tendency  to  depression  of  cash  prices  relative  to 
prices  of  futures.     This  tendency  varies  widely  frcm  j/oar  to  year. 
In  some  years  cash  prices  are  slighly  elev:ted,  relative  to  prices 
of  futures,  di;jring  the  immediate  post-harvest  period;  in  other  years 
the  de;ai'' ession  is  double  the  average.     For  some  classes  of  wheat, 
at  least,  the  post-harvest  depression  of  cash  prices  relative  to 
futures  is  closely  related  to  the  size  of  the  carryover  fromi  the 
previous  year  and  to  the  size  of  the  crop  just  harvested.  Dealers 
can  usually  disting^aish  between  years  in  vjhich  storage  of  wheat  ?7ill 
show  a  profit  and  years  in  which  it  vdll  show  a  loss.    By  taking  the 
profits  and  avoiding  m^ost  of  the  losses,  they  obtain  average  gross 
gains  considerably  larger  than  indicated  by  simple  averages  of  "orice 
changes.     Even  so,  the  possible  gross  gains  from  storage  of  '"lieat 
during  15  pre-war  a,nd  ?  post-war  years  were  insufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  m:any,  if  not  of  miost  dealers;  the  profits  in  the  good  years 
7'ere  offset  by  losses  and  costs  of  maintaining  ^jjiused  elevator  sT)ace 
in  the  other  years.    Most  farmiers  can  store  wheat  more  cheaply  than 
dealers,  but  the  possible  profits  are  still  sm^all  and  m.ay  readily  be 
converted  into  losses  by  an  unwise  storage  policy.     The  allegation 
th_at  the  post-harvest  dejjression  of  wheat  prices  in  the  United  States 
during  the  present  century  lias  generally  been  excessive,  permitting 
exorbitant  profits  from  storage  of  7'heat  by  dealers,  is  entirely 
without  foundation," 

fool  Market  The  Commercial  (Boston)  for  January  4  says:  "Most  wool  houses 

have  found  the  m.arket  slow  this  week.     Dem.and  has  continued  to  focus 
chxBf^'y  Dn  fine  and  nalf-blood  wools  at  prices  showing  little  or  no 
change.     Foreign  ma.rkets  are  mostly  down,  the  colonial  markets  re- 
s^^m.ed  the  post-holiday  sales  on  Monday,     Interest  will  be  keen  to 
discern  the  trend  of  values  at  that  time.     Stocks  in  Boston  ajid  in 
the  co-'juitry  are  not  excessive  and  generally  regarded  as  less  than 
last  year.    Manu-f acturers  report  a  healthy  m.arket  for  goods,  ivith  no 
surplus  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  sufficiently  to  be  bothersome." 
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Section  3 
UAMET  QUOTATIOiCS 
Farm 

Products  Jan.  4. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

(250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.50-$9.85;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medi'cm.  to  choice  $9.65-JlO;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9.25-$9,85. 

Maine  sacked  '3-resn  MoijJitain  po.featoes  aold  at  $2.S5-$3,15  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.40-$2.45  f.ch.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Wiiites  S2.4C-.$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.10'-$2.20  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     New  York  Danish  t-/pe  cahhage  hrought 
$55-$40  Dulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $5C-$33  f.o.h.  Rochester. 
Florida  pointed  type  sold  at  $2.25-^2.75  per  1^-hushel  hamxer  in 
New  York.     New  York  yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.90-$,2.25  per  lOC-po^^.d 
sack  in  eastern  cities.     Mid-"estern  yellows  $1.25-$1.?5  in  Chicago; 
few  $1.70-$1.75  f .o.h.  West  Michigan  points.     New  York  Baldwin  apples 
$5-^5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh  $8.50-$9  and  Riiode  Island 
G-reenin^s  $6-$6.50  in  that  city. 

V/holescile  T^rices  of  fresh  cream^ery  "butter  at  New  York  ^^.^ers: 
92  score,  37^^;  91  score,  36-^:^:  90  score,  Z^is . 

Wholesale  prices  of  No .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  Ne^'.'  York 
were:  Plats,  20^;  Sin^rle  Daisies  2lf  .^-22-1-^ ;  Young  Americas ,  22^-22^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  soot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  15  points  to  16.47^  per  iD.     On  the  corresponding  day  last- 
year  the  price  stood  at  1B.66(^.     January  future  contracts  on  the 
Ne'^'  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  16. 97^5,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points  to  16, 77^;^. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wlieat  (l3^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.30i-$1.33f .    No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.30^. 
No, 2  hard  winter  (l2|^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.21  7/8-$1.23  7/8. 
No. 2  hard  '^unter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $1.26;  Kansas  City 
$1,20  7/8-$1.21  7/8.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  76-^-78:1^; 
Kansas  City  77^-79^.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Minneapolis  86|^-82tv?^; 
Kansas  City  82^-84(2^.     No. 3  :TChite  oats,  Chicago  44^^-441^;  Minneapolis 
42i^-43i-^;  Kansas  City  44^-45^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  cf  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  information,  United  States  Department  o£  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricniture,  particularly  in  irs 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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DEPARTIAENT-  The  Dress  to-day  reports:  "Additional  appro^ripti  ons  air.o^ont. 

AL  MJKDS  inff  to  ap-pror:imately  $61,000,000  were  asked  loy  various  executive 

departments  of  the  G-overnment  in  supplemental  estimates  suDi.iitted 
in'v-e  Hoij^.e  iresf'^-'^^^jy.Mor-  than  half  of  the  total,  or  $31,000,000, 
was  so-D^ht  hv  the  Deioartment^" of  Agriculture  for  additions  to  the  Federal  hi.-h-ay  . 
syctem;^'  Fo/ all  Dur^oses  this  department  asked  $37,443,000.     This  is  in  no  way 
to  he  conrected  in  the  legislative  mill  -ith  the  proposed  appropriation  oi 
$125,000,000  additional  to  the  good  roads  fund  proposed  hy  the  committee  on  roads. 
If 

THE  TARIFF  Increased  tariff  protection  for  wool  products  was  approved 

BILL  -^resterday  hy  the  Senate,  according  to  the  press  to^-day.     A  commit- 

tee amendment  to  the  tariff  hill  increasing  the  rates  on  yarn  from 
40  to  45  per  cent  was  adopted  hy  vote  of  55  to  29.     Other  in- 
creased rates  were  agreed  to  -ithout  roll-calls,  with  advances  in  compensatory 
duties  to  correspond  to  the  increac^e  from  31  to  34  cunts  a  pound  in  the  duty  t^n 
raw  wool,  as  voted  hefore  the  Christm.as  recess.    Acting  on  thirty-one  items,  the 
Senate  completed  all  out  one  in  the  wool  schedule.     It  failed  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, however,  as  to  procedure  on  the  sugar  schedule  to-day. 

THE  RSTIRSKCSI^  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Senate  ^^esterday  unex- 

BILL  pectedly  took  up  and  passud  the  Dale  hill  liheralizing  the  civil 

service' retirement  law  for  Goverrjnent  employees,  hcth  in  Washings 
ton  and  throughout  the  comitry.     The  mxain  features  of  the 
which  now  ^oos  to  the  House, ^are  those  tha.t  raise  the  amximum  annuity  from^$l,00C 
to  $1,200  a  year,  and  give  om-ployees  the  option  of  retiring  two  years  earlier 
than  under  existinf^  law,  provided  they  have  had  thirty  years  of  service. 


AMERICA}!  EACrLE  The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  bill  introduced  ii^-^^-^'^G 

PROTECTION         House  yesterday  would  m.ake  it  an  offense,  punishahlo  hy  a  fine 
of  $100  or  sixty  days  imprisonment  or  hoth,  for  any  person  to 
kill,  capture  or  interfere  -uth  the  hacita.tion  of  the  oald  eagle, 
comm.only  known  as  the  American  eagle.     This  protection,  however,  is  contingent 
upon  the  bird's  not  molesting  lambs,  fawns  nnd  foxes  confined  in  fox  farm-s. 

BOARD  URG-ES  COTTOIT         The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  called  upon  planters  to 
ACREAG-E  CUT        reduce  their  cotton  production  this  year,  adding^  a  warning^that 
it  does  not  propose  to  protect  the  growers  by  maintaining  the 
price  if  overplanting  develops  next  spring.    The  recom.mendation 
was  made  that  southern  farmers  "plant  no  cotton  next  spring  until  they  have^^first 
provided  acres  enough  for  a  reasonable  supply  of  home-raised  food  and  feed. 
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William  Harper  Dean,  rnan?ger  of  the  agricultural  service  of 
the  Chamh  e  r  of  Comme  rce  of  the  Uni  ted  States,  wr i  ting  on  the  Farm 
Board  in  Nation's  Business  for  Jam^^ary,  says  in  part:  "Current  and 
prospective  policies  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  Till 
coimTand  the  interest  and  scr^jitiny  of  American  agriculture  du.ring  the 
next  year.     That  interest  7/111  not  oe  confined  to  those  engaged  in 
agricult-'jTal  production,  hut  y:ill  be  found  as  Tell  am.ong  the  ranlis 
of  business  enterprises  directly  and  indirectly  concerned  ^-^ith  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products.     Agriculture  will  continue  to 
ask  whether  nation-wide  marketing  operations  such  as  are  "being  en- 
couraged and  organized  "by  the  Federal  Farm.  Board  "111  in  fact  solve 
the  proolems  Tlth  which  cooperative  associations  as  well  as  individ- 
uals in  the  past  have  had  to  contend. Interest  in  the  pos sihili ties 
of  large-scale  farming  undouhtedly  'n±11  continue  to  .^row.  Accel'^'-' 
erated  mechanization  of  agricultuj'el  production  is  developing  an  in- 
tense competition  0Gt7:een  areas  7.hcre  such  miasE-ioroduction  methods, 
with  attendant  lowered  production  costs,  a.ro  Dossihle  and  those  sec- 
tions where  limitations  upon  the  size  of  farmi  units  make  application 
of  such  miethods  difficxilt.     Already  there  are  discernihle  shifts  from 
high  to  low-cost  production  areas  in  certain  staple  Dro ducts.  Un- 
douhtedly  agriculture  as  well  as  Federal  and  State  agencies  7III  at- 
tack this  question  with  increased  energ.3^  in  the  coming  year...." 

Nature  (London)  for  Dec,  14  says:  "The  question  of  the  manage- 
ment in  Finland  of  communal  forests  (namiel3-%  areas  o-AT^ed  collectively 
"by  villages,  etc.),  and  of  those  helonging  to  the  church  and  other 
hodies,  has  heen  m.et  hy  placing  the  managcm.ont  in  its  main  principles 
under  the  Forest  Department.    Another  law  has  enabled  the  latter  to 
m.aintain  supervision  over  privately  07'ned  forests.     The  07:ners  are  not 
permitted  to  exploit  their  forests  without  making  arrangements  for 
restocking  the  areas  felled;  the  extent  of  the  fellings  m.ade  in  any 
one  area  is  also  limited  "by  silvi cultural  principles.     Commi.ssions  in 
each  district,  consisting  of  forest  officials,  are  responsiole  for 
the  supervision,  and  purchasers  of  the  m-aterials  to  he  felled  on  areas 
they  huy  have  to  submit  to  the  comimlssions  an  estim.ate  of  the  am^cont 
of  m.aterial  they  expect  to  fell.     Thus  a  check  has  been  instituted 
against  over-felling  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  against  leaving  un- 
regenerated  a  felled  area.     It  is  said  that  the  private  proprietors ■ 
realize  to  the  full  the  importance  of  this  law  and  have  readily  falljen 
in  with  its  requirem.ents .    Four  forests  schools  are  maintained  and  a 
research  institute.     The  work  undertaJien  by  the  professors  and  assist- 
ants in  the  latter  is  already  becoming  well  ^no^m  and  will  achieve 
results  of  la,sting  imiportance  to  Finland.     It  is  a  wonderful  record 
for  ten  years , . . " 


Foreign  American  import  trade  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1929,  amount- 

Trade  ing  to  three  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  was  the  largest  for  any 

similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  coujitry.     This  is  shown  in  a 
bulletin,  "Our  World  Trade,"  just  put  out  by  the  foreign  commerce 
department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
bulletin  discloses  that  the  United  States  bought  more  raw  silk,  s^jgar, 
f^ars,  newsprint  paper,  coffee,  tin,  wool,  woodpulp,  diamonds,  raw 
cotton,  gasoline,  flaxseed,  meats,  lumber  and  numerous  other  products 


than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  7;hich,  also,  was  a  tiT:ie  of  ex- 
ceiotional  import  trade.     "Imports  of  crude  materials,  principally 
raw  silk,  7'ool,  cotton  ^nd  f-^jrs , "  the  chpmDer's  report  points  out, 
"sho^.^ed  an  increase  of  6.4  per  cent.     The  greatest  increases  among 
imports  were  registered  in  finished  and  semi-finished  manufactures, 
12.7  per  cent  and  21  per  cent  respectively.     Dressed  furs,  newsi^rint 
paper,  tin,  copper,  leather,  gasoline,  lumber,  chemical s ,■ vegetable 
oils,  and  rayon  m.anuf  act  ures ,  included  in  these  two  classes,  showed 
substantial  gains.     Imiports  of  m.anuf  act  ured  foodstuffs  were  8  per^ 
cent  Isrger  than  a  year  ago,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  largei*  veceivtQ 
of  sugar  and  m^eats.     The  crude  foodstuffs  group  showed  a  loss  of  2 
per  cent.     Imports  of  cocoa,   oeans,  nuts,  tea,  wheat,  and  spices 
accounted  for  most  of  this  decline,     imong  the  im.ports  55  of  our  £0 
chief  imports  by  value  (70  per  cent)  were  larger  than  in  1928,  while 
in  quantity  72  out  of  97  commodities  (74  per  cent)  increased.  Haw 
silk  continued  its  record-hreaZ^ing  career,"  says  the  chamber's  state- 
ment,  "with  imports  of  62,620,000  pounds,  valued  at  $309,167,000,  a 
gain  of  nearly  11  per  cent  in  quantity  and  12.4  per  cent  in  value 
over  le^:t  year  and  33.4  per  cent  in  qiiantity  and  13.6  per  cent  in 
value  above  the  average  imports  for  the  5-years,  1924-1926.  Although 
the  average  import  price  of  coffee  for  the  three  quarters  of  1929 
was  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  lower  than  last  year,  a  sharp  drop  in 
price  occurred  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year.     IVe  imported  slight- 
ly more  than  l£:t  st  year,     1,115,212,000  pounds,  at  a  total  value  of 
$234,982,000.     Both  quantity  and  value  were  above  the  5-year  average 
imports.    With  a  decline  in  the  average  price  from  28  to  19  cents  per 
pound,  a  record  q\;a.ntity  of  crude  rubber,  981,623,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $188,547,000,  was  imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1929. 
Imports  of  cane  sugar  reached  the  record  total  of  8,442,385,000 
pounds,   56.4  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago.     The  value,  $160,247,- 
000,  was  4  per  cent  larger  than  in  1928.     ReceiiDts  of  dressed  and 
■^ondressed  furs,  valued  at  $105,676,000,  were  12.3  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year..." 

Sarnoff  on  JDavid  Sarnoff,      •^national..    -  president,  Radio  Corporation 

Scientific  of  imierica,  is  the  author  of  "Science  Will  Destroy  the  Laggard"  in 
Competi-      Nation's  Business  for  January.    He  says  in  part:  "No  apparent  or 
ticn  alleged  monopoly  can  afford  to  be  industrially  self-complacent  in 

this  era  of  technical  progress.     No  mierger,  consolidation  or  union 
of  simdlar  or  related  interests  can  afford  to  disregard  the  still 
sm.all  voice  of  research  and  invention  that  miay  come  from,  the  humblest 
laboratory.     No  combination  of  industrial  units,  however  large,  can 
hope  long  to  dictate  prices  and  tonns  to  the  public,  when  new  in- 
strumentalities are  constantly  being  created  to  compete  for  similar 
services.     The  science  of  nutrition  as  it  unfolds  its  discoveries  is 
forcing  even  wheat,  amd  meat,  and  sugar,  and  starch  to  fight  to  re- 
tain their  places  in  the  modern  diet.     Power?    Coal,  water,  gas  and 
electric  power  lines  are  at  mian' s  comjuand.     In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, technical  progress  is  now  adding  the  airplane  to  the  facil- 
ities established  by  the  rail.^^ay,  the  steamship,  the  motor  car  and 
other  conversances ..  .We  may  look  with  equanimitj^,  therefore,  upon  the 
further  growth  of  consolidations  and  mergers  which  promise  the 
development  of  great  super-power  projects  that  will  pool  their  combined 
electrical  outputs  as  required;  va.st  groupings  of  railroad  property 
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and  other  trc-ns-oortatlon  adjuncts;  world-^.^'ide  int ercommunicp ticn 
services;  nation- '^"ide  organizations  that  will  raiite  the  lar-fliing 
iDranches  of  food  distribution;  consolidations  of  chain  store  ent^r- 
Torises;  the  further  merging  of  finrncial  institutions;  the  extension 
of  chain  hanlriin^  s;^^steins;  and  other  large-scale  projects.     For  above 
the  vast  organizations  of  industr3^  and  service  v^hich  rnaj  he  hrought 
into  being  to  ire  et  the  expanding  requirements  of  the  ITation,  stands 
supplantive  co'^peti tion,  a  fsr  greater  industrial  force  and  a  more 
potent  factor  in  our  economic  progress  than  the  puny  individual  com.- 
petition  often  worshipped  as  the  'life  of  trade. .This  is  the  ne-r 
day  of  cooperation  oetween  advanced  scientific  progress  and  industrial 
development.     It  is  the  day  of  large-scale  industry  devoted  to  the 
larger  tasks  of  industrial  organi'^ation  required  hy  the  comiplexity 
of  ma'.crn  life.     It  is  a  day  that  demands  a  new  orientation  toward 
industrial  and  business  enterprises..." 

Voronoff  The  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  j^riculture  for 

Treatment    December  says:   "The  follcinf  note  has  been  conurujiicatcd  by  the 

Im.pcrial  Bureau  of  Animal  G-cnetics,  Edin'cnjrgh:  —  'Stock-breeders  who 
were  interested  in  the  Voronoff  o'oeration,  will  rcm.omber  that  the 
delegation  which  went  out  from  this  country  to  investizate  Boctor 
Voronoff  s  o-^-n  e:Tperiments  in  Algeria,  reported  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  to  Justif^^  his  claims.     Since  then  two  Trench 
veterinarians,  M,  K.  Vclu  aaad  L.  Balozet  (Laboratoire  de  Recherches, 
Service  dc  I'Elcvage,  Casablanca,  Morocco),  who  also  inspected  Doctor 
Voronoff  E  '•'ork,  have  been  re"Deating  his  experiments  on  sheep...'" 
Plere  follo'^'S  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiments.     The  note  con- 
cludes: "The  investigators  therefore  conclude — Justly,  in  our  opinion- 
that  the  successful  results  a;oToarently  achieved  by  Voronoff  were 
really  due  to  the  fortuitous  choice  of  superior  animals,  and  that 
testicular  grafting  has  no  effect  on  weight  or  gro'-'th.     For  the 
purpose  of  studying  whether  the  effects  of  the  graft  are  inherited, 
the  rams,  both  of  A  and  B,  were  each  isolated  ''dth  a  ewe.     At  the 
time  we:,  received  their  re'oort  it  was  too  early  to  expect  any  resiilts 
from,  this  loart  of  the  e:^nooriment ;  but,  remembering  the  failure  of 
all  the  m.any  efforts  to  indu-ce  the  inheritcince  of  acquirement,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  graft  will  be  any  more  successful." 
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Section  3 
IaARKST  Q^^CTi^TICrS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.   6 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $12. 25-$15. 85 ;  co'^'s,  good  and  choice 
$8.25-$lC.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  doY'n)  good  and  choice  $12. 25-'$15. 75 ; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50-$15.50;  feeder  and  s-tocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10.50-$11;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ids.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9.40-$9.70;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.)  r.iedi-'am  to 
choice  $9 . 50-.i9 . 85 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $9-$9.75;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ids.  do^,^,Tx) 
$13.25-$14.25;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock) '  medium  to  choice  $10.50- 
$12.75. 

liaine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.75-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.40-$2.45  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Hound  Whites  $2.40-$2.50  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago  and 
$2.15-$2.20  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Ile^^  York  Danish  tyr)e  cshhage  brought 
$35-$40  hulk  Toer  ton  in  eastern  markets;  $30-$35  f  .o.h.  Rochester. 
Florida  pointed  t;^rpe  sold  at  $2.25~$3  per  li-hushel  hamper  in  the 
East.    New  York  Baldwin  aioples  sold  at  $5. 50- $6  per  barrel  in  iTe'"- 
York  City;  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Yorks  $5-$5.25.  Michigan 
Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $2.75-$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in  Chi Cc go. 
New  York  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.75- $2. 10  per  100-pound  sack  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.75-$1,80  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Wholes,  le  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37^-;  91  score,  56^;  90  score,  35^, 

Yifliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  jijrierican  cheese  at  Ne"^  York 
were:  Flats,  20^^;  Single  Daisies  21-J'^  to  22j-y5;  Young  Americas,  22r!^- 
22-i^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  siDot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  7  points  to  16,40^  per  I'b.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18,58^.     January  f-aturo  contracts  on  the 
Ne?'  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  16,86^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points  to  16.69^, 

G-rain  prices:    No, 2  red  winter  whea^t  a.t  Kansas  City  $1.31- 
$1,321.     No.2'hard  winter  (12-^-^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1 . 23i-$l. 24-J. 
No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chica.go  $1.26-$1.26i-; 
Kansas  City  $1.21t~$1.22|.     No, 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago,  83^5-86^; 
Minneapolis  76^^-78^^;  Kansas  City  77^-79^/.     No. 3  yellow'  corn, 
Chicago  84^-85^5;  Minneapolis  8C-2-^-82-i-cf ;  Kansas  City  81gJ-83^.    No, 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  44-^^-45^;^;  Minneapolis  42  l/ 8^-43  1/8^;  Kansas 
City  45^-46^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SOCIAL  SUHVEY  A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  incorporation  in 

COMMITTEE  Delaware  of  the  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Inc.,  Y>dth 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  of  Colinnbia  University,  as  president,  to  con- 
d-act  the  survey  into  social  chansres  recently  ordered  by  President 
Hoover,  was  annoxmced  yesterday  hy  G-iToert  H.  Montag^ae,  legal  counsel  of  the  cor- 
poration.    The  hoard  of  directors  of  the  new  corporation  includes  Professor 
Mitchell  and  four  others  named  "by  President  Hoover.     They  are  Charles  E.  Morriman 
and  William  E.  Oghurn,  of  the  University  of  Chica.go;  Howard  W.  Odum,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Eoundation. 


STONE  ADVISES  A  Lincoln,  Nebr. ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Regulation  of 

PLANTING-  BY       farm  production  to  hiiying  demand  was  named  yesterday  as  an  essen- 
DEI/iAND  tial  part  of  the  Federal  Earm,  Board's  program  "by  James  C.  Stone, 

vice  chairman,  in  an  address  prepared  for  at  general  meeting  of 
Nebraska  farm  organizations o     'The  farmer  wants  equality  with 
industry,  and  ho  is  entitled  to  it,'  Mr.  Stono  said.     'The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  was  passed  Dy  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  .9^:'.ving  it  to  him,  but  economic  laws 
can  not  be  done  away  with  in  the  process;  and  one  of  the  things  which  can  not  be 
done  is  to  put  100  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  75~bushcl  hole,^    Bxisinoss,  he  said, 
rogu.la.tcs  production  to  meet  the  bu^/ing  demand,  soiling  to  the  demand  as  the  de- 
mand will  take  it  at  a  lorofitablc  price,  and  at  the  same  time  trios  to  stimula^te 
and  enlarge  the  demand.     If  the  America.n  farmer  wants  to  derive  the  fullest  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation,  Mr.  Stone  added,   'it  is  going  to  be  up  to  him  to  opera^tc 
his  farm  in  the  most  up-to-date  and  efficient  maimer.'     Eluctuations  of  price 
levels  from  year  to  3'ear,  Mr.  Stone  said,  a.ru  the  farmers'  greatest  trouble.,.." 


FEDERAL  Carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

FARM  BOAPJD         Act  in  rcga.rd  to  advisorj--^  com^'iodity  committees,  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  invited  cooperative  associations  representative  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  'A'ool  and  mohair  to  select  a  riool  and  mohaoir  advisory 
commodity  committee.     That  committee  has  been  established  and  on  call  of  the  Farm 
Board  mot  in  Washington,  January  o.     The  members  of  the  committee  are:  Fran].r  J, 
Kagonbarth,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  president,  National  Wool  C-rowors  Association; 
R.A.Ward,  Portla^nd,  Orcg-on,  manager,  Pacific  Coopera.tive  Wool  Producers  Associa- 
tion; J.E.Lemmon,  Lorrimon,  South  Dakota,  director.  Cooperative  Wool  G-rowers  of 
South  Dakota.;  F. O.Landrw ,  Lag-una,  Texas,  director,  American  Mohaar  Producers 
Cooperative  Marketing  Corporation;  Roger  G-illis,  Del  Rio,  Texas,  president,  Texas 
Wool  and  Mohair  Warehouse  Association;    L.E. Palmer,  Columbus,  Ohio,  president, 
Ohio  Wool  G-rowcrs  Association,  and  Charles  Johnson,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  presi- 
dent, Bottany  Mills.     A:nong  the  recommendations  made  to  the  board  by  this  corxait- 
toG  was  one  that  ".the  FederaJ  Farm  Board  temporarily  finance  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation  in  making  prc-shearing;  advances  to  the  growers  on  a  basis 
of  not  exceeding  $1  Dor  head  of  12-month  clip.     The  board  took  favorable  action 
on  this  recommendation  and  awaits  the  application  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation  for  the  loan. 
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British  HgtoIcI  J.  Las-=:i  has  "been  chosen  "by  Premier  Ramsay  HacDonald 

G-overnment     to  lo;-^d  in  an  investigation  of  the  acljnini strati ve  machinery  of  the 
Machinery    English  G-overnment,  which  may  resiilt  in  several  chrn^es  in  the  3rit- 
Investi-      ish  constitution,  according  to  the  press  of  January  8, 
gation 

Canadian  Merrill  Denison  writes  at  length  on  Canada's  Wlieat  Pool  in 

Wlieat  I^orld' s  Tor'":  for  January.     He  says  in  part:   "-'nriile  the  farm-relief 

Pool  prohlem  has  involved  the  entire  country  in  a  worried  search  for  some 

legislative  magic  '"hiich  may  "bring  contentment  and  quiet  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Cana.dian  ITorthwest,  entirely 
self-reliant,  have  sought  permanent  relief  from  similar  economic  ills 
through  a  miass  organization  that  is  the  most  startling  cxoeriment  oy 
the  farmer  class  the  world  has  ever  seen.     Cemented  into  a  single 
entity  "Dy  five-year  contracts,  in  the  space  of  six  years  140,000 
Canadian  farmers  have  developed  a  cooperative  marketing  organization 
hnown  as  the  Tiheat  Pool.     This  colossus  has  a  turnover  of  $1,000,000 
every  working  day  in  the  year;  it  controls  m.ore  than  60  per  cent  of 
Canada's  wheat  crop  and  octwesn  22  and  25  per  cent  of  the  '^^orld' s 
oxporta"ble  surplus;  it  owns  1,450  country  elevators  and  a  dozen 
terminal  elevators;  it  has  selling  and  intelligence  agents  all  over 
the  world;  it  is,  next  to  the  Dominion  G-overrjiient  itself,  Ca^nada' s 
"biggest  OLisiness;  and  it  is  farmer  financed,  o-ned,  and  operated. 
As  a  matter  of  f  a.ct ,  the  Canadia.n  ITheat  Pool  is  the  higgest  thing  of 
its  kind  in  the  world — the  "biggest  cooperative,  the  'oiggest  factor 
in  the  grain  trade,  the  higgest  wheat  grower,  the  "biggest  wheat 
salesman.     If  the  gigantic  pleases  and  the  sensational  thrills,  then 
the  statistics  of  the  lYheat  Fool  shou.ld  satisfy... If  the  imarketing 
strLicturc  is  a  f^jjinel ,  then  the  sot-up  of  the  Fnoat  Fool  is  a  pyramid. 
Its  pea]<:  is  the  executive  commdttee;  its  hase  140,000  mem'bers  on 
the  15,000,000-acrc  farm.     The  Atlases  of  the  pyrr^mid  a.re  the  m-en  7ho 
grow  "'heat  on  the  Canadian  prairies:     John  BroT'n,  Hanic  Burrows, 
Pete  SkivinskjT- ,  Pran  Parenelli,  Sandy  MacPherson,  Terrancc  Muldoon, 
Hans  Schwartz.    Llo^T-d  Morgan,  a^nd  all  the  other  good  Canadians — the 
same  sort  of  crowd,  in  fact,  as  those  who  as  good  Americans  are  grow- 
ing wheat  across  the  "border  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.     The  method 
of  control  is  on  the  dem.ocrs.tic  principle  of  one  man  one  vote...?Jhat 
will  "be  the  ultimate  success  of  the  pool  is  as  yet  undetermined,  A 
majority  of  western  farmers  "oelieves  in  it.    At  the  end  of  the  first 
five-year  contract  period  a  laxger  acreage  signed  wp,  and  now  over 
60  Tjer  cent  is  "jndor  contract.     In  the  fall  of  1929  an  agitation 
sprang  utd  in  Sajskatchewan  to  miake  com.pulsor^'-  the  delivery  of  all 
wheat  to  the  pool.     Opinion  '^as  divided,  and  am.ong  those  opposed  was 
the  president,  A.  J.  McPhail,  '^ko  said  that  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  pool  lay  in  the  volruitary  allegiance  of  its  memoers.    At  the 
mioment  of  writing  the  pool  faces  its  greatest  test  of  strength,  'Yith 
an  ap-oarent  -^orld  surplus  of  '^heat,  it  has  refused  to  sell  its  grain 
at  the  European  huyer's  price.    As  a  result,   st orange  facilities  are 
plugged  ojid  little  grain  ha.s  mioved  to  the  seahoard  for  export.  Hail 
and  lake  transport  have  suffered  apprecia"ble  losses  in  reveraie.  But 
the  farmers  "iiave  received  their  first  cash  payment,  and  the  reserves 
of  the  pool  are  strong  enough  to  allow  it  to  wait  for  its  price, 
IfTliethcr  it  succeeds  in  getting  this  price  depends  entirely  on  the 
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ezrtent  of  the  crops  no'"' : growing  in  the  Soi^.thern  Hemisphere.     The  pool 
hr-^s  ar/oi'oxiTnp tel"*  nine  months  in  which  to  sell  the  grain  it  now  holds 
in  storage.     If,  diJTing  those  months,   there  is  a  world  shortage  the 
Canadian  -^hieat  f:  rmer  wins;  if  there  is  a  surplus  he  may  or  may  not 
lose.     In  either  case  his  position  ^111  he  hetter  through  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pool ...  .Accompanying  the  economic  gains  have  come  le=^<:-' 
tangible  hut  qu.it e  as  valiiaole  gains  of  another  sort.     The  pool  farmer 
is  no  longer  a  farmer  in  the  old,  pitiful  sense  of  the  Avord.     He  has 
hecom.e  a  manufacturer,  reasonahly  in  control  of  the  marketing  of  his 
o?jn  products,  as  is  an;-  other  husiness  man.     He  has  proved  himself  as 
capahle  as  an  organizer,  financier,  manager,  and  executive  as  any  other 
class  on  earth.     In  en  age  when  the  Big  Execr.tive  is  a  god  the  farmior 
has  learned  tha,t  he  can  "be  as  godlike  as  any." 

Irish  An  editorial  in  The  Irish  Statesman  for  Decemoer  14  says:  "The 

Economics    Minister  for  Agriculture  can  not  only  dash  into  controversy  with  the 
light-hearted  zest  we  imagine  of  the  Irishman  of  legend  with  a 
shillelagh  at  the  antique  "battleground  of  Donnybroo]":  Fair,  hut  he 
occasionall3'"  makes  speeches  '^h.ich  are  a  ver^-  serious  contribution  to 
our  economic  kno'^dedge,  as  ho  did  la^t  week  '^hen  speaking  on  tariffs 
at  University  Colle  :e,  Ihj.blin. .  .  .M:^ .  Hogan  is  the  practical  economist 
who  m.h^ht  conceiTGbly  be  free  trader  ot  one  str^-e  of  economic  develop- 
ment or  Drotoctionist  at  another.     The  miost  imroortant  founda.tion  on 
which  to  build  a  polic;'  is  to  have  an  intimate  imowledge  of  what 
actually  is  goins^  on,  whether  your  principal  m^^.rkets  are  in  your  own 
country  or  whether  you  depend  mainly  upon  your  exoort  trade;  what  crops 
are  actually  m.ost  iDroii tabic  to  the  frrmier;  what  is  the  state  of  tech- 
nical competence  in  agriculture  or  industry.      Anyone  who  has  faced 
an  audience  of  farmers  or  who  has  an  intim_ate  knowledge  of  how  business 
is  trar.sacted  in  dairy  or  agricultural  societies  will  know  exactly 
^h.at  ^dth  the  present  state  of  l\no?^ledge  is  possible.     The  pa.th  to 
prosperity  is  by  7'ay  of  evolution,  not  by  way  of  revoltition.    We  may 
look  "^ith  envy  on  the  profits  made  by  some  man^jf acturcr  in  G-reat  Brit-'l. 
ain,  G-ermany  or  the  United  States.    But  that  technical  competence  can 
not  be  improvised  with  us  where  there  was  a  long  growth  elsewhere.  We 
need  not  think  that  by  giving  protection  to  our  m.anuf acturers ,  by 
practically  reserving  the  m.arkot  to  themx,  that  the  competence  is  sure 
to  follow.     Hot  can  we  create  industrial  habits  suddenly.     The  m.anu- 
facture  of  linen  in  Dublin  faded  oxxt  because  D'-iblin  workers  would  come 
to  the  factor;.''  a  couple  of  hours  latter  than  they  would  in  Northern 
Irela.nd,  -^here  t'nere  was  an  industrial  traditioii  amiong  the  workers  ' 'r-. 
which  did  not  exist  here.    We  have  in  all  matters  to  build  on  the 
human  foundations  we  have  got,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  ass-'omie  a  tech- 
nical competence  which  does  not  exist,  or  believe  that  with  a  tariff 
sufficiently  high  ind-'js  tries  would  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  Possibly 
they  might,  aJid  probahly  they  would  -ithor  lilie  muishroomiS.     If  high 
protection  was  all  that  wa.s  necessary,  Russia  before  the  war  should 
have  been  the  most  prosperous  of  European  States  instead  of  the  poorest. 
If  free  trade  was  the  panacea  its  advocates  do chare,  Ireland  for  the 
throe-qua.rters  of  a  contiiry  under  which  it  was  applied  should  ha.ve 
prospered,  instead  of  which  it  lost  half  its  population..." 
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Heiorestation  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  December  21  says : 

"The  Federal  Gcvernmient  ovms  or  has  approved  for  jjurchase  3,605,185 
acres  of  forest  land  in  fifteen  States,  and  the  I^Iational  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission  in  reporting  this  fact  advocates  the  acquisition  of 
some  nine  and  a  half  million  more  acres  and  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  a  year  for  ten  years  hy  Congress  for  this  purpose.  Since 
the  opinion  is  rather  general  that  much  land  at  present  in  farms 
should  "be  in  forests  this  recommendation  rill  receive  serious  atten- 
tion.    It  would  he  possible  to  spend  five  million  dollars  a  year  in  a 
good  many  ways  that  would  'be  of  less  ultimate  aid  to  agriculture  than 
to  return  some  unprofitable  plow  land  to  its  true  economdc  use  in 
tree  production." 

"To  aid  the  Soviet  Reoublic-   in  the  development  of  large-scale 
farming  through  the  use  of  machinery,  Professor  S.  J.  Stirniman,  of 
the  University  of  California  agricultural  engineering  division,  will 
spend  a  year  i'n  that  coujitry.  He  expects  to  arrive  at  his  headquarters 
in  Verblude,  near  the  Black  Sea,  late  this  m.onth.     He  will  be  emplo^/ed 
as  agricultural  engineer  by  the  G-rain  Trust  of  the  Soviet  G-overnment. 
The  G-rain  Tinist  has  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  in  15  or 
20  units,  and  there  will  be  110,000  acres  in  the  experimiental  farm  at 
Verblude  where  Professor  Stirniman  will  be  stationed.     He  will  have 
a  staff  of  42  men,  10  of  7jhom  have  already  left  for  Russia;  32  still 
are  in  training  in  the  machinery  and  tractor  factories  in  the  United 
States."  (Science,  Dec.  20.) 


Section  3 

Department  Axi  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  January  7  says: 

of  Agri-      "Necessity  for  forestalling  the  recurrence  of  fire  disasters  in  the 

culture        natioral  forests  such  as  occurred  in  the  past  suraner  is  emphasized 

in  a  revovt  to  the  Forest  Service.     As  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  population  the  report 
might  well  be  given  a  wider  significance  than  the  national  forests 
alone.     Discussion  of  the  subject  also  would  be  still  m.ore  profitable 
if  it  included  the  entire  subject  of  forest  preservation  and-  of  refor- 
estation.    Whichever  way  the  individual  turns  he  is  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  Iwiber  or  wood  in  some  form.     Production  of 
his  food,  fuel,  clothing,  shelter  and  transportation  are  dependent 
upon  it.     There  is  not  an  industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
in  some  way  dependent  upon  lijmber.     So,  it  can  be  said  that  every  in- 
come whether  from  wages,  salaries,  rents  or  interest,  has  a  lively 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  lumber  supply... If  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should,  refuse  to  look  upon  the  subject  in  its  broad- 
er aspects  and  view  it  only  from  the  narrow  and  selfish  consideration 
of  self  interest,  it  still  should  arouse  their  attention.     Once  the 
l-umbor  supply  of  this  country  was  thought  to  be  almost  unlimited; 
to-day,  the  numher  of  years  the  supply  will  last  can  be  counted. 
Through  cutting  for  commercial  purposes  and  through  fires  the 
destmction  of  timber  to-day  is  six  tim.es  greater  than  the  new  growth, 
and  the  destruction  steadily  grows  greater, .. The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  using  and  wasting  1-jmber  much  faster  than  it  is  being  re- 
placed by  growth.     It  would  seem  good  policy,  therefore,  to  take  all 
possible  steps  not  only  to  conserve,  but  to  increase  the  growth  be- 
fore there  is  a  comipleto  disappearance  of  the  forests,  for  which,  in 
a  large  sense,  there  is  no  substitute." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIOI^S 

Farm 

products  Jan,  7 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  r^s.)  good  and  choice  $12,50-$16;  co^fs  ,  good  and  choice 
$8.25-$10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs,  down)  good  and  choice  $12.25~$15. 75; 
vealers,  sood  and  choice  $13.50-$16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10.50-$11;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medi-um,  good 
and  choice  $9.25-$9.55;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice 
$9.35-$9.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9-$9,65;  sla.ughter  Ismhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $13.25- 
$14,35;  feeding  lamibs,   (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50-$12.85. 

Maine  sacked  G-resn  Moiintain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2,35-$2.40  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Fnites  clooed  at  $2.40-$2.50  on  the  Chicago  car- 
lot  market;  $2.15-$2.20  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Maryland  and  Dela.ware  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  ranged  $1,15-$1.65  per  "bushel  ham^per  in  eastern  cities 
Tennessee  Hancy  Halls,  house  cured,  sold  at  $1.25-$1.40  in  Chicago. 
Hew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $35-$40  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $32-$33  f.o.b.  Rochester.     J'ldrida  pointed  t^rpe  brought 
$2.25-$3  per  li-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Texas  round  type  $4  per 
barrel  crate  in  Chicago.     New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples 
$6,50  per  barrel  in  Kew  York  City;  Baldwins  $5.50-$6  and  Pennsylvania 
Yorks  $5.25. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New^  York  were: 
92  score,  35i(^ ;  91  score,  35^;  90  score,  34^^ 

Wholesale  prices  of  ilo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  ITew  York 
were:  Flats,  20^/^;  Single  Daisies  21-^^-22^i;  Young  Americas,  22^-22t^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  1  point  to  16,39^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18.68^.    January  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  were  unchanged  at  16.86^  and  on  the  ITew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  point  to  16.70^. 

G-rain  prices:    ITo.l  d.ark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^^  protein) 
Minneapolis,  $1.29i-$1.32i.     No. 2  rod  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.29-$1.31 
No, 2  hard  winter  (12|^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.21-$1.22.    No. 2  hard 
winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.24;  Kansas  City  $1.20- 
$1.2li,      No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  76^-78^;  Kansas  City  77^-79^. 
No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  82  7/8^-84  1/4^^;  Minneapolis  81^-84^; 
Kansas  City  80^-82^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  43j^-45|-^;  Minneapolis 
41  7/8^^42  7/8^;  Kansas  City  45|:^-46j-^ .   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CHEMICAL  LIFE  The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  prediction  that  science 

PRODUCTION         is  moving  toward  a  clear  londer standing  of  physical  nature  of 
life  and,  therefore,  that  life  may  some  day  be  produced  ayn- 
thetically  in  the  lahorabory  was  made  hy  Dr.  Paul  R.  Heyl , 
physicist  in  charge  of  the  Sound  Lahoratory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  in  an  address  last  night  before  the  Science  Forum  of  the  New  York 
Electrical  Society  at  New  York.     The  year  1929,  Doctor  Heyl  said,   saw  greater 
progress  in  the  direction  of  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  physical  nature 
of  life  than  any  preceding  year.     'Life  is  physical  and  chemical  in  its  nature 
and  we  will  get  at  it  som.e  day,  '  Doctor  Heyl  said.     'We  will  understand  the 
processes  that  make  life  as  we  now  understand  the  burning  of  coal.     And  som.e 
day  we  may  learn  to  produce  protoDlasm,  which  is  the  basis  of  life.     I  don't 
think  anything  is  impossible,  considering  what  we  hp.ve  accomiolished  in  the  last 
200  years,     I  feel  science  is  approaching  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  life. 
We  have  already  learned  to  produce  artificially  many  of  the  compounds  fimction- 
ing  in  the  body.    We  have  gone  so  far  in  the  last  200  years,  and  esDecially  in 
the  last  year,  that  I  feel  satisfied  we  m.ay  some  day  actually  be  able  to  repro- 
duce life  synthetically  in  the  laboratory....  Protoplasm  is  nothing  but  a  chem.- 
ical  compound,     I  see  no  reason  why  some  day  we  shall  not  be  able  to  produce  it. 
When  wo  do  so  it  may  be  living  or  it  may  be  dead — no  one  can  say.',..," 


FEDERAL  FAHM  The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  made  public  a  letter 

BOARD  sent  to  Land  C-rant  Colleges,  extension  service  directors,  agri- 

cultural educators  and  State  departm.ents  of  agriculture,  outlin- 
ing the  general  type  of  cooperative  association  eligible  for 
benefits  ujidor  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.     The  board,  it  was  explained,  is 
fostering  a  system  of  local,.  State  or  regional  cooperatives  amalgamated  or  fed- 
erated into  national  commodity  cooperative  sales  agencies.     It  was  added  that 
the  individual  farm.er  need  belong  to  no  other  organization  than  his  conmiodity 
coopcrative.    Those  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  previously  had  voliinteered, 
through  their  various  associations,  to  cooperate  with  the  Farm  Board  in  taking 
to  the  farmer  information  as  to  how  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  (Press,  Jan.  8.) 


FLOOD  CONTROL  Expenditure  of  $350,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 

LABORA_TCRY         al  hydraulic  laboratory  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  study  flood 
PROPOSED  control  would  be  authorized  under  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House 

yesterday  by  Representative  O'Connor  of  Louisiana.     The  measure 
also  :^^ould  create  a  national  hydraulic  laboratory  board,  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  War  and  Interior,  to  determine 
the  program  of  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  laboratory.  (Press,  Jan.  9.) 

THE  TARIFF  BILL  Further  increases  in  rayon  tariffs  were  approved  yester- 

day by  the  Senate  during  an  all-day  session  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  fast-growing  industry.   (Press,  Jan.  9.) 
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Section  2 

Chase  on  Stuart  Chase  closes  his  series  on  j^erican  prosperity  in 

Prosperity  The  Nation  for  January  8,     He  entitles  this  last  installment 

"Balancing  the  Books,"  and  uses  an  onion  to  represent  the  total 
economic  life  of  the  United  States.     The  heart  of  the  onion-is 
prosperity  in  his  simile. 

Jirst,  we  must  strip  off  all  the  States  not  included  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  Pacific  States.     The  ITational 
Bureau  of  Sconomic  Research  finds  that  hy  and  large  they  have  not 
prospered,  accorc-.ing  to  the  author.     Second,  in  the  prosperous  "belt, 
we  strip  off  most  of  the  farmers;  they  have  not  prospered.     Third,  we 
strip  off  a  large  section  of  the  middle  class.     The  small  "b^isiness 
man,  the  independent  storekeeper,  the  wholesaler,  ma.ny  "orof essional 
men  and  women,  have  failed  to  keep  income  on  a  par  with  the  new  stand- 
ard of  living.     Fourth,  we  strip  off  the  unemiployed.    Machinery  seems 
to  "be  displacing  factory,  railroad,  and  mining  workers — and  of  late 
mergers  are  displacing  executives,  salesmen,  and  clerks — faster  than 
they  can  find  employment  in  other  fields.     The  net  increase  in 
"technological  ^anemploym.ent"  since  1922  is  at  least  650,000  men  and 
womien.    Fifth,  we  strip  off  the  coal  industry,  which  has  "been  in  the 
doldrums  throughout  the  period.     Sixth,  we  strip  off  the  textile  in- 
dustry, which  has  oeen  seriously  depressed.     Seventh,  the  "boot-and- 
shoe  industry;  ditto.    Eighth,  the  leather  industry.     Ninth,  the  ship- 
huilding  industry.     Tenth,  the  railroad-equipm.ent  industry.  Eleventh, 
we  strip  off  the  excessive  numher  of  businesses  which  have  gone  "bank- 
rupt during  the  era.     Twelfth,  we  strip  off  those  mdllions  of  un- 
skilled workers  who  were  teetering  on  the  edge  of  a  hare  subsistence 
in  1922,  and  "by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  "be  called  prosperous 
to-day.     The  hest  that  can  he  said  is  that  their  position  is  a  little 
less  precarious  than  it  was.     In  short,  only  a  part  of  the  country 
has  heen  prosperous  during  the  past  eight  years  and  even  in  tha.t  part 
there  are  at  least  twelve  soft  spots. 

The  onion  h^s  shrunk,  hut  it  has  not  disappeared.     Among  the  •  ■  • 
most  significant  of  the  surviving  layers  are:   (l)  A  20  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  national  incom.e  per  capita  from  1922  to  1928;   (2)  a 
30  per  cent  increase  in  physical  production;  (3)  a  100  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  profits  of  the  larger  corporations;  (4)  a  housing  pro- 
gram expanding  faster  than  population;  (o)  an  increase  in  average  ■  '  '  ' 
health  and  longevity;   (6)  an  increase  in  educational  facilities  great- 
ly surpassing  the  growth  of  population;  (?)  a  per  capita  increase  in 
savings  and  insurance;   (8)  a  five-hour  decline  in  the  average  working 
week;  (9)  a  slo-^'ly  rising  wage  scale  against  a  fairly  stationary 
price  level:   (ip)an  increasingly^  fecund,  alert,  and  coura.geous  sci  ^nce 
of  mamgement,  resulting  primarily  in  an  ever-growing  productivity 
per  worker. 

The  trouole  with  nearly  every  itemi  on  this  second  list  is  that 
while  it  indicates  that  we  are  more  prosperous  than  we  were,  nothing 
whatever  is  said  about  the  degree  of  prosperity  from  which  wo  started. 
The  base  line  is  missing.     If  we  were  barely  comfortable  in  1922, 
we  ought  to  be  reasonably  comfortable  now.     But  of  course  the  fact 
is  that  some  80  per  cent  of  all  American  families  lived  bellow! the 
budget  of  health  and  decency  in  1922,  and  the  20  per  cent  increase 
in  uer  capita  income  since  that  date,  while  it  h^.s  helped,  to  be  sure, 
still  leaves  probably  two-thirds  of  all  families  below  the  line. 
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Elm  Tree  "Americans  most  beautiful  shade  tree,  the  statelj"  elm,  may 

Disease        follo'^  the  chestnut  to  destru.ction  if  infected  "by  the  Dutch  elm 

disease,  which  has  already  devastated  the  elms  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany,  according  to  Dr,  Christine  Buisman,  professor  of 
plant  pathology  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  who  spoke  "before  the 
American  Phytopatho logical  Society.     Methods  of  controlling  the  dis- 
ease have  not  3^et  "been  f  o\uid.     The  only  thing  that  can  he  done  now 
is  to  test  varieties  of  elms  to  determine  their  resistance  and 
propagate  the  most  promising  ones.     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
disease  will  decrease  in  the  course  of  time.... The  disease  first  ap- 
peared in  Holland  in  1920.     It  has  gradually  spread  through  Belgium, 
France  and  G-crmany,  and  since  1927  it  has  been  reported  from  England. 
The  spores  of  the  causal  agent  are  principally  disseminated  by  the 
wind  and  enter  the  wood  through  small  wounds."  (Science,  Jan.  3.) 

Leading  E.  E.  Free,  a  former  scientist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Scien-         now  a  consulting  chemist  in  llew  York,  is  the  author  of  "Wlio  Are  G-reat- 
tists  est  in  Science?"  in  The  ITorth  American  Review  for  January.     It  was 

suggested  to  the  author  that  in  writing  his  article  he  select  ten 
crucial  men  of  science  "for  the  world  to  let  sink  in  a  rowboat."  The 
science  Just  now  in  the  greatest  intellectual  ferment  is  undoubtedly/ 
mathematical  physics.    Part  of  the  yeast  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Albert 
Einstein.     More  has  been  supplied  recently,  the  experimiental  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Dr.  C.  J.  Davisson,  Sir 
Chandrasel-diara  V.  Raman,  and  others.     Fromi  this  particular  scientific 
field,  "were  I  the  evil  demon  electe(^  to  fill  the  fatal  rowboat,"  says 
the  author,   "I  would  select  two  men:    Dr.  Werner  ."Heisenberg  of  the 
University  of  G-ottingen,  a  brilliant  youngster  whose  fam-e  is  but  two 
or  three  yea.rs  old:  and  Professor  G-iloert  11,  Lewis,  distinguished 
American  physicist  and  chemist  of  the  University  of  California."  From 
among  the  engineers  the  author  selects  Dr.  Albert  W.  Hull,  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  G-eneral  Electric  Company,  Dr.  Harvey  C. 
Rentschler,  Director  of  Research  for  Westinghouse  Lamp  Works,  Bloom.- 
field,  Uo^'^^  Jersey,  "the  best  t^^mer  and  user  of  photo-electric  cells 
whom  world  physics  has  yet  loroducod;"  Doctor  Rentschler,  president  of 
the  Hew  York  Electrical  Society.     Among  the  greatest  chem.ists, 
Moses  G-ombcrg,  who  presides  over  the  laboratory  of  organic  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  named.     For  the  fifth  place  the 
author  names  Dr.  Claude  Dornier,  world-f am.ouH  aircraft  engineer  and 
designer  of  the  new  DO-X,  the  largest  airplane  in  the  world.     In  the 
medical  field  the  author  mentions  Dr.  Peyton  Rous  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  New  York  City,  chiefly  known  for  his  discovery  of  a 
special  variety  of  cancer  afflicting  chickens,  and  Professor  Treat  B. 
Johnson  of  Yale,  also  Dr.  Otto  Warburg  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute, 
near  Berlin.     Doctor  Warburg's  researches  have  dealt  largely  with  the 
relations  between  living  cells  and  oxygen.     F.  F.  Lucas  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  New  York,  is  named  because  he  has  perfected 
and  can  use  perfectly  the  most  powerful  microscopic  equipment  in  the 
world.     The  most  active  field  of  geology  to-day  is,  like  so  many 
other  lines  of  scientific  effort,  really  a  branch  of  physics,  the 
author  says,  and  Dr.  Max  Mason,  formerly  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  probably  the  leader  miost  to  be  missed  from  this  field, 
but  he  is  lost  already,  for  he  has  chosen  to  be  head  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.     In  mechanical  engineering  John  Fagan  of  the  National 
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Electric  Lanip  Works,  'rfho  has  l^een  chiefly  responsihle  for  the  perfec-i^- 
tion  of  these  automatic  na.chines,  is  chosen.     The  field  of  long-range 
weather  forecasting  is  dominated  "by  Henry  Helm  Clayton,  of  Canton, 
Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr.  Free.    As  leaders  in  the  science  of 
psychology  the  author  lists  Professor  C.  E.  Eerree,  long  of  Bryn  Mawr 
hut  noi''^  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Miss  G-ertrude  Rand,  and  a  Q-erman,  Dr.  Wolfga.ng  Kohler.     The  last  seat 
in  the  fatal  boat  the  author  assigns  to  Dr.  Eranlr.  Baldwin  Jewett,  chief 
organizer  and  now  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laooratories ,  "where 
virtually  all  the  manifold  research  work  for  the  American  telephone 
industry  is  done." 


Section  3 

Depart- 
ment of  In  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  ComLmerce  for  Janua.ry  6  says: 
Agriciil-      "Official  forecasts  have  among  their  other  disadvantages  the  added 
ture             disaoilit^-^  of  hampering  subsequent  expressions  of  opinion.  The 

De-Qartment  of  Agriculture  through  its  grain  division  has,  for  ex^^mple. 
Just  issued  a  careful  and  on  the  whole  judicious  statement  noting 
the  many  reasons  why  it  is  extrem^ely  difficult  to  forecast  the  course 
of  grain  prices  dijiring  the  coming  months.     Such  a.t  least  is  the  mes- 
sage that  the  study  plainly  seems  to  convey  in  view  of  the  admitted 
uncerta^inty  regarding  the  state  of  existing  supplies  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  Eijropean  countries  at  the  present  time.     Nevertheless  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  an  advance  in  wheat  prices  is  indicated. 
The  remainder  of  the  exposition  proceeds  to  ola.hora.to  the  uncertain- 
ties that  make  a  prediction  of  price  trends  very  hazardous.  Experts, 
it  is  adjnitted,  are  in  some  doubt  regarding  the  state  of  European  ^A-iieat 
supDlies  as  a  result  of  conflicting  testim.ony.     The  effect  of  a  risa 
in  price  upon  the  willingness  of  Europeans  to  purchase  is  also  con- 
ceded to  be  an  ^jnlaio^'^n  quantity,  with  recent  experiences  indicating 
that  Europe  m.ight  again  refuse  to  purchase  wheat  from  outside  sources 
should  the  price  rise  materially.    European  business  conditions  are 
also  referred  to  as  loss  favorable,  but  demxand  for  overseas  wheat  is 
said  to  be  showing  som.e  evidence  of  increasing...," 
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Section  4 
MABKET  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  8. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lOE.)  good  and  choice  $12.50-$16;  co'^'s ,  good  and  choice 
$8.50~$11;  heifers  (850  11' s  .  clom)  good  and  choice  $12. 5C-$15. 75 ; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $13. 50-$16. 50 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  .  $10 .  50-$ll .     Hea.vv  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  icedium, 
good  and  choice  $9.25-$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice  $9.50-$9.95;  slaughter  pigs. (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $9-$9.85;  slaughter  lamos,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  d.own) 
$13.25-$14.25;  feedin---  lamhs  (ranee  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10,50- 
$12.85. 

Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.35  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Hound  Tliites  $2.50-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.15-$2.2C  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     Ue^^.'  York  Danish  t^^^e  cahhage  ranged  $35- 
$40  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $30-$33  f.o/D.  Rochester.  Flor- 
ida pointed  type  $2.25-$2.75  per  l-p;-oushel  hamper  in  ITew  York  City. 
l^e'F  York  yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.75-$2.25  per  100-pound  sack  in 
eastern  m^rl^ts.    Midwestern  stock  $1.25-$1.85  in  Chicago.     New  York 
Baldwin  apples  sold,  at  $5-$6  per  oarrel  in  Hew  York  City;  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  Yorks  $5~$5.37-J-.    Michigan  Rhode  Island  Crreenings 
and  Mcintosh  $2.75-$3  per  bushel  hasket  in  Chicago;  Jonathans,  Spys 
and  Kings  $2.50~$2.75. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  35^;  91  score,  34|^< ;  90  score,  33^^. 

Whole  sa.le  prices  of  Ho .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Plats,  20^;  Single  Daisies,  21-|^^  to  22id;;  Young  Americas,  22^  to 
22|^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  sDot  cotton  in  9  designated  m^arkots 
advanced  7  points  to  16,46^  per  Ih,     On  the  iorresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18. 88^^.     January  future  contracts  on  the  Hew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  16.95^.     To-da3-  was  a 
ho  1  i  day  i  n  Hew  0  r le  an  s . 

G-rain  prices:    Ho .  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.29  7/8~$1.32  7/8,    Ho. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.33. 
Ho, 2  hard  winter  (12^4  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.22i~$l  .24.  Ho.2>ard 
winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  ,  Chicago  $1.26;  Kansas  City  $1.21:t" 
$1.22.    Ho. 5  mdxed  corn,  Minneapolis  76-|^~78|^;  Kansas  City  78^-80^. 
Ho. 3  yello-"  corn,  Chicago  85^-87i^;  Minneapolis  81:5-^-84-g-^ ;  Kansas 
City  81^-83r*;  Ho. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44^-46^;  Minneapolis  42^-43^; 
Kansas  City  45-g-^-46j^.   (Prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!I  shades  of  opinion  as  rellccted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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COOLIDG-E  OH  A  press  dispatch  to-day  from  St.  PeterslDurg,  Fla.  ,  states 

ECONOMIC  that  former  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  at  St.  Petersburg  to  attend 

GROWTH  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 

Company,  was  the  principal  speaker  last  night  at  a  banquet  given 
for  the  insurance  executives.    The  address  dealt  largely  with  the 
economic  progress  made  in  the  United  States  which,  Mr.  Coolidge  declared,  "com- 
pletely demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  people  -under  our  system  to  take  care  of 
themselves."    Declaring  that  the  rapid  increase  in  accumulated  capital  is  indi- 
cated in  part  by  the  records  of  banks  and  insurance  companies,  Mr.  Coolidge  said 
that  in  1910  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  were  about  four  billions,  in  1920,  six 
and  one-half  billions,  and  at  present  ten  and  one-half  billions.    The  total  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  for  tho  same  dates,  he  added,  was  about  fifteen  and  one-half 
billions,  thirty-five  and  three-quarters  billions,  and  one  hundred  and  three  bil- 
lions.    "While  there  arc  no  accurate  records,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge,  "the  first 
sources  estiraa.te  our  national  wealth  at  from  300  to  350  billion  dollars.  Om- 
income  has  increased  from  a  little  over  60  billions  to  more  than  90  billions  in 
the  last  ten  years." 


THE  SUG-AR  The  duty  on  sugar  came  forward  for  consideration  in  the 

TARIFF  Senate  yesterday  with  a  probability  that  a  vote  on  the  rates  pro- 

posed in  the  schedule  of  the  Sraoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  will  be 
reached  early  next  week.    Developments  ranged  from  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Harrison  of  Mississippi  for  retention  of  the  present  rates  of 
2.20  cents  a  pc^ond  on  world  sugar  and  1.76  cent  on  Cuban  sugar  to  an  indication 
"by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  that  he  would  formally  press  his  plan  for  a  bounty  of 
about  2  cents  a  pound  to  domestic  growers,    Mr,  Borah,  however,  admitted  his  plan 
was  widely  opposed,    T':o  expectation  already  is  that  the  finance  committee  rates 
of  2,75  cents  and  2,20  cents,  respectively,  will  be  voted.  (Press,  Jan.  10,) 


PARROT'S  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Hamburg  says: 

33ISSASS  IIT         "The  psittachosis ,  or  'parrot's  disease,'   scare,  which  has  been 
G-EHMAin'  aroused  by  many  recent  deaths  in  widespread  parts  of  G-ermany,  is 

gaining  gro^and  in  G-ermxan  seaports  and  is  causing  some  alarm  to  the 
authorities,  who  fear  an  unfavorable  reaction  on  overseas  trade. 
One  patient  died  yesterday  from  the  disease  in  the  Barmbeck  Hospital,  Hamburg, 
making  five  deaths  there  out  of  twenty  cases  reported,     A  n-umber  of  parrots  aboard 
a  South  American  steamer  were  destroyed  yesterday  before  landing.    Reports  from 
Dresden  say  that  an  entire  faxmily  of  nine  persons  is  in  the  hospital,  infected 
with  the  disease.     A  parrot  that  they  owned  died  recently.    At  Horst,  Pomerania, 
a  vraman  who  received  a  parrot  from  Hamburg  has  been  stricken  with  the  disease." 
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Section  2 

Cotton  CoinnLierce  and  Finance  for  January  8  quotes  a  long  article  en- 

Industry      titled  "King  Cotton  is  Sick,"  "by  Claudius  MurcMson,  who  wrote  it 
for  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.     The  author  says  in  part:  "The 
te::tile  industry  in  the  South,  no  les?  than  throughoiit  the  whole  coun- 
try, is  itself  faced  with  the  necessity  of  a  readjustment  the-t  is 
scarcely  less  than  a  life  and  death  strnaggle.     The  case  of  the  operat- 
ors of  the  mills  is  not  the  simiole  one  of      man  who  louts  his  hands 
into  '■''ell-filled  pockets  to  take  out  more  moneir  to  meet  an  increased 
wage  demand.     A  mill  m.u^;t  he  operated  at  a  reasonable  profit  or  it  can 
not  long  "be  ooerated  at  c  11.     Any  real  steps  toward  a.  permanent  abate- 
ment of  the  troubles  in  the  southern  cotton  mills  must  "begin  with  a 
study  of  the  economic  conditions  that  surround  the  net^'^'ork  of  indus- 
trail  enterorises  that  goes  to  ma^^e  up  the  entire  textile  industry... 
If  integration  of  functions  is  ever  to  he  realized,   therefore,  it 
apparently/  must  come  through  the  agency  of  combination.     Little,  or 
nothing,  would  be  gained  by  a  combination  of  spinners  only,  unless  it 
ap'oroached  the  monopoly  point,  which  would  be  clearly  undesirable. 
Like-^'ise,  nothing  would  be  gained  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  'bj  a 
combination  of  weavers,  if  the  combination  continued  to  buy  its  yarns 
in  a  competitive  nmrket  and  to  dispose  of  its  products  as  grej  goods. 
Combination  to  produce  stabilitj^  and  efficiency  must  embrace  all  the 
functions  which  extend  from  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  to  the  final 
dis-nosal  of  finished  product  to  large  retailers,  garment  manufacturers, 
industrial  consimiers,  and  other  large-scale  users.     This  is  not  to  imx- 
ply  that  the  entire  industry  must  be  organized  into  a  few  gigantic 
units.     It  is  likely  that  the  integration  process  could  achieve  the 
desired  ends  if  it  included  no  more  than  half  of  the  industry's  output. 
Through  superior  production  and  inventory  policies,  a  readier  and  more 
acc-ujrate  adjustment  to  style  changes,  a  more  competent  corps  of  styl- 
ists and  designers,  the  greater  volume  of  good  will  attendant  upon 
wider  and  more  direct  distribution,  properly  integrated  units  could 
speedily  set  new  standards  for  the  industry.     The  experience  of  the 
iron  and  stool  and  automobile  industries  has  amply  demionstrated  '.^hat 
such  methods  can  accomplish.     Of  course  the  price  of  raw  cotton  could 
not  be  brought  imder  control;  neither  would  there  be  the  po'^'cr  nor  the 
dis-Qosition  to  hamper  the  course  of  style  changes.    But  the  resulting 
economic  evils  could  be  minimized  by  vertical  integration  within  the 
industry.     There  would  be  virtual  elimination  of  the  series  of  specula- 
tion centers  which  the  industry  houses,  and  which  are  the  chief  en- 
ticers  to  periodic  overproduction.     And  so  would  cease  to  exist  the 
market  warfare  between  presuTxably  cooperating  groups." 


Farm  Board  The  esta.blishment  of  the  Federal  Farm,  Board  and  the  revoi-ving 

Comment        fund  of  $500,000,000  by  Congress  to  aid  in  cooperating  marketing  by 


farmers  were  hailed  as  the 


co: 


•nerstone  of  future  agricultural  pros- 


perity" at  Baltimore,  January  8  ,by  M.  S.  "Winder,  executive  secretary- 
treas^jrer  of  the  Ar^erican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  according  to  the 
press  of  Janij^ry  9.     Mr.  Winder  s^ooke  to  m,ore  than  250  members  at  the 
first  general  session  of  the  convention  of  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  held  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  nine  affiliated 
organizations.     "We  are  pleased  vlth  the  creation  of  the  Farm  Board, 
but  m.ore  than  that,  and  more  than  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  is 
h,q  decision  of  policy,   in  an  act  where  it  is  decided  for  the  first 
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time  in  ijnerican  history  that  cooperative  marketing  is  a  definite 
agricultural  policy,"  he  declared.     "It  marks  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  past  years,  and  many  other  years,  in  agriculture.  Believing 
it  fundamentally  sound,  agriculture  has  given  support  to  the  movement. 
In  view  of  the  legislation  enacted,  Mr.  Winder  asserted,  and  from  the 
fact  that  "^^^e  are  learning  to  work  together,  I  Delieve  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  the  hest  day  agriculture  has  ever  known," 

In  an  editorial  on  Jack  Miner's  sanctuary,  Hunter — Trader — 
Trapper  for  January  says:  "To  prove  that  governments  are  not  wholly 
ungrateful,  the  Canadian  Dominion  Parliament  at  its  last  session 
unanimously  voted  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to 
Jack  Miner  to  assist  him  in  feeding  his  thousands  of  waterfowl  that 
use  his  ponds  at  "Kingsville,  Ontario,  as  a  feeding  station  on  their 
north  and  south  migrations.     The  number  of  "birds  resorting  to 
Jack  Miner's  sanctuary  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  all 
but  bankrupted  him  to  provide  food  for  their  needs.     The  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  his  lectures  have  been  devoted  to  purchasing  grain.  Dona- 
tions have  been  made  to  him  by  a  few  wealthy  friends,  without  which 
he  could  not  have  met  the  requirements...." 

Population  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  January  9  says:  "By 

and  Food      the  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Census  Bureau  the  inhabitants  of 

the  United  States  will  this  year  number  abo^jt  122,000,000  The 

miethods  used  by  the  ]!Tational  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  give  about 
120,500,000  instead  of  122,000,000.     The  gap  between  the  two  may  be 
of  considerable  significance  if  wo  are  trying  to  find  out  how  fast 
we  arc  likely  to  multiply  in  the  future.... It  will  never  be  impossi- 
ble, in  a  country  with  so  much  arid  land,  for  a  determined  individual 
to  escape  from  the  more  physical  pressure  of  population.     Those  who 
do  not  like  crowds  will  be  able  to  avoid  them,  even  when  the  United 
States  has  300,000,000  or  even  400,000,000  inhabitants.     Whether  they 
will  be  able  to  dine  well  is  another  matter.     If  a  relative  food 
scarcity  begins  and  the  urices  of  agricultural  products  rise  sha.rply, 
there  may  be  a  rush  back  to  the  'abandoned  farms.'     Measured  by  in- 
dividuals, the  percentage  of  rural  population  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining.   Measured  by  productivity,  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
We  are  still  on  the  up-grade  so  far  as  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food 
are  concerned,  though  the  rise  in  meat  prices  has  given  the  national 
diet  a  more  vegetarian  comiplexion  than  it  had  a  generation  ago.  In 
general,  we  are  an  adequately  fed  Nation.     The  industrial  worker  can 
ea^rn  his  board  by  a  sm.all  fraction  of  his  day's  toil,  leaving  time  for 
him  to  earn  shelter,  clothing,  tickets  to  the  motion  pictures,  a 
radio  set,  and  even  an  automobile.     Increase  of  population  will  be 
marked  by  an  increase  in  the  comparative  cost  of  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials over  the  cost  of  other  things.     The  white-collar  worker  and  the 
factory  em.ployee  will  then  ha.ve  to  put  in  more  of  their  day  earning 
their  bread.     This,  at  least,  must  be  the  result  if  science  does  not 
find  a  wa.y  to  get  more  out  of  a  given  acre  of  land  -^uth  a  given 
amount  of  labor.     If  that  happens,  the  United  States  may  be  able  to 
.support  a.  billion  people  as  easily  as  it  has  been  supporting  a  hundred 
million." 


Miner' s 

Canadi  an 
Sanctuary 
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Scientific  A  review  of  a  recent  lecture  "by  Sir  Walter  Fletcher  appears 

Research      in  Nature  (London)  for  DecemDer  7.   "What  Sir  Walter  Fletcher  demands, 
and  the  "best  scientific  opinion  is  7.^ith  him,  is  somethinf  perfectly 
clear  and  consistent,"  the  revie'^^  says.     "What  he  calls. -the  'national 
habit  of  thought  ahout  science'  is  not,  of  course,  strictly  national. 
It  is  a  Y.'orld  habit  which  that  taste  for  mixing  the  true      th  the 
untrue,   the  wise  with  the  unwise,  the  noble  ^^'ith  the  ignoble,  the 
effectual  with  the  ineffectual;  that  taste  for  mixing  and  muddling... 
only  accentuates  in  us.     He  has  attacked  this  habit  trencha.ntly.  .  . 
'^The  State,'   said  Burke,   'is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a  partner- 
ship in  all  art,  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  perfection' ; 
and  so  too  Sir  Walter  Fletcher,   'that  G-overnment  will  always  be  ■•■'ise 
that  makes  the  i^jiiversi ties  strong  and  leaves  them,  f ree .  '  . .  .Squi tj^ 
demands  that  'if  usefulness  is  to  be  measured  by  promdnence  and  in- 
fluence in  the  State'  it  shpll  be  served  accordingly;  and  usefulness 
rests  upon  a  condition:  that  science  'be  left  free  to  follow  the 
clues  to  new  knowledge  as  nat^ore  lays  them  down  and  not  as  adiiinis- 
trative  officers  may  appoint .',. .Where  there  is  great  acience,  feksrs 
ks[zs3?-S^fe:3t§-k^S:§x  there  also  is  high  culture.    Every  claim  to  national 
respect  for  science  is  a  claim  eq^aally  for  all  sincere  and  disinterest- 
ed thought ,. .Teaching  at  the  university  level    is  impossible  without 
research,  and  probably,  though  less  certainly,  research  is  improved 
by  contact  with  common  needs.    But  it  is  not  essential  that  cha.nges 
immodia-tely  apps.rent  in  the  form,  or  oven  the  personnel  of  governing 
bodies  are  necessary.     Small  chan-;res  of  the  right  kind  m.ay  go  far; 
it  is  the  sources  and  the  character  of  the  inspiration  of  policy  that 
stand  in  need  of  change..." 


Section  3 

Departmient  Rural  j\merica  for  January  sa.ys :   "We  call  attention  to  the 

of  Agri-      latest  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  is  a  good 
culture        source  for  statistics  upon  many  phases  of  agriculture,  a.nd  second, 
because  of  the  excellent  new  feature  entitled  'Ifnat's  Hew  in  Agri- 
cultui-e?'  which  consists  of  short,  well-illustrated  and  Journalistic 
descriptions  of  recent  developments,  discoveries,  etc.,  in  the  in- 
dustry.    There  is  also  a  series  of  valuable  maps,  prepared  by 
Dr.  0.  E.  Baker,  noted  economic  geographer  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,    The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  becomes  better  and  better  as 
a  reference  work," 
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Section  4 
MARKST  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  9— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  sla-o^rhtor  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12,50-$16;  co-.^s ,  good  and  choice 
$8,50-$ll;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$15.75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.5C-$16.5C ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10 . 50-$ll . 25 .     Hea-^/y  weight  hogs  (250-550  Ids.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9,4C-$9.85;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.) 
medrum  to  choice  .  $9.  65-$10.25:  slaughter  pigs  (90—150  Ic  s  , )  medi^on, 
good  and  cr.oice  $9.25-$10,     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (S4  lbs. 
down)  ^13.50-$  14. 50;  feeding  Ipjnbs  (ran^e  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$10.5a.$12.85. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.~0-S3.35 
per  100  po^jinds  in  eastern  markets;  m:Ostly  $2.3C-$2.35  f.o.b.  Fresque 
Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  ^2.50-$2.50  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $2. 20-$2. 25  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     K'e'A'  York  Danish  t:^e  cabbage 
closed  at  $35-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  $5C-S35  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     Florida  pointed  t^^e  $2.25-$2.75  per  if-bushel  hamper 
in  New  York  City.    ITew  York  yellow  varieties  of  onions  sold  at 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  100-po-und  sack  in  eastern  cities.    Midwestern  stock 
$1.25-$1.65  in  Chicago.     ITew  York  Rhode  Island  C-reening  apples 
brought  $6  .75-$7  per  barrel  in  ITew  York  City.    i,'ichigan  3p3^s  and 
Jonathans  $2.56-$2.75  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago;  Baldwins  $2-$2.25. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  rlew  York  were: 
92  score,  344-^;  91  score,  34^;  90  score,  33:1^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  'Ko.l  frosh  American  cheese  at  ITew  York 
were:  Flats,  19^;  Sins^le  Daisies  2l^d  to  22j^ ;  Yo'xng  Americas,  22^- 
22|^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  miai^kets 
advanced  34  points  to  16.80^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  18.88^.     Jan^^ry  future  contracts  on  the  ITew  York 
Cotton  SxchaXige  advanced  28  points  to  17.23^.     Jan-oary  fut^ires  on  "the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  closed  at  17.04^. 

C-rain  prices:    l\To.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13;^  protein^ 
Minneapolis  $1 . 32t-$l . 34t.    ITo.2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.31-$1,33. 
lTo.2  hard  winter  (12^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1. 21^-^1. 24^.    No. 2 
hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  51 . 2Ci-Sl . 21-z.     No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  78^-80^;  Kansas  City  79^-81^,     lTo,5  yellow- 
corn,  Minneapolis  83^-86^;  Kansas  Oity  83^-84-|-^.     No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  44^^-46^(2*;  Minneapolis,  42|-^43i^;  Kansas  City  46^-47^. 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGES 


Prepared  ia  the  Pre&s  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  piirpctse  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  ia  expressly  disclaimed.  Tiie  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WILD  F0Y.1j  The  House  asri culture  committee  yestercla^^  voted  to  hold  a  ' 

i.'SASURE  loiiblic  hearing,  January  ?7,  on  the  MclTary-Haugen  hill,  reducing 

the  "bag  limits  on  migratory  ^;^ild  fowl.     This  action  hy  the  commit'- 
tee  is  "believed  to  have  teen  prompted  by  the  ne^'^  regulations  under 
the  existing  la^^^',  recently  is!:^ued  Dy  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Consequently, 
it  is  expected  that  the  committee  proposes  to  review  the  entire  suoject  of  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds,  especially  ducks  and  geese.   (Press,  dan.  11,) 


ARMY  UHG-SD  Representative  Edith  bourse  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  has 

TO  BUY  lOOL        suggested  to  the  military  departments  of  the  rrovernrnent  that  they 
talre  advrmtage  of  the  present  raw  wool  market  to  make  their 
purchases.     In  letters  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  she 
wrote  that  she  was  informed  the  raw  wool  mrrkets  were  very  qu.iet;  lorices  were 
low  and  weak;  a  heavy  sxipply  of  fine  dom.estic  wool  was  on  hand  and  that  '^'ool 
manufacturers  were  in  need  of  orders.   (Press,  Jan.  10.) 


PARHOT  Surgeon  'General  CuramdnF  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

DISEASE  yesterday  advised  an  avoidance  of  contact  with  recently  imported 

parrots  until  the  completion  of  an  investigation  of  the 
"parrot  disease,"  several  cases  of  which  A£.ve  been  contracted 
from  the  birds  in  this  country.   (Press,  J.an.  11.) 


BUSIMSS  HeiDorts  received  by  the  National  Business  Survey  Ccn- 

COKFERE^TCS         fercnce,  called  by  President  Hoover  last  month,  indicate  "that 
^PCS-  business  has  rounded  the  turn  of  the  year  with  the  volimie  of 

production  and  distribution  approaching  nornial  for  this  season 
and  confidence  in  the  Lmmediate  future  unimpaired."    This  was 
the  conclusion  announced  last  night  by  the  chairman,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  in  the 
course  of  a  study  of  returns  available  from  Ingfairies  that  have  been  made  all 
over  the  country.     An  upward  turn  in  savings  banlv  deposits,  increase  of  life 
insurance  business  and  expansion  in  the  total  of  s tocMiolders  in  standard  cor- 
poration? were  among  the  points  cited  in  the  suTm^ary.     It  was  said  that  reces- 
sions had  been  e:q^orienced  in  textiles  and  in  some  food  producing  lines,  while 
the  rate  of  increase  in  use  of  gas  and  electricity  had  slowed  down.     Taken  as  a 
T^hole,  the  summ.ary  added,  "the  reports  indicate  that  roadjus tm^ents  are  being 
made  in  an  orderly  way  with  definite  signs  that  credit  is  flowing  back  to  pro- 
ductive enterprise."  (A.P. ,  Jan.  11.) 


APARTmTTS  A  Des  Moines  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Apartm.ent  house  life 

^OR  FARMERS        for  Iowa  farmers  was  predicted  yesterday  by  P.  L.  Bryant,  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Associated  G-eneral  Contractors.     'The  farmer 
'^ill  drive  on  an  all-weather  road  to  his  farm,'  he  said,  'plow 

Jiis  corn  and  return  at  night,  not  to  an  isolated  house,  but  to  the  flashing  life 

of  dinner  with  orchestra  irrisic.'" 
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Section  2 

British  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  Decemher  21  says : " . . .Orna- 

Beef  Mark-  mental  laoels  with  snappy  catch  phrases  'tell  the  tale'   on  neatly 
ing  cut  joints  that  adorn  the  counter,     jiinong  these,  there  is  a  plentiful 

s'orirJclinT  of  'Best  Eng^lish'   which,  hy  the  wpy,  is  said  to  come  from 
Aberdeen  of  all  placesi    But  where,  oh,  where,  does  one  see  the  pnrDle 
Thatch  of  the  National  Beef  Marking  Scheme?    According  to  Doctor  Addi- 
son, Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  you  are 
more  likely  to  find  it  in  "W^iitechapel  than  in  Mayfair,  for  he  has 
recently  declared  that  there  has  "been  som^e thing  of  a  "boycott  of  the 
scheme  "by  butchers  trading  in  the  Uiighly  respectable'   su'burhs.  The 
Ministry,  hc'^ever,  has  set  its  "back  up  and  is  determined  that  the  Brit- 
ish housewife  shall  not  pay  for  'Best  English'  and  get  'Argentine.' 
A  camxpai gn  is  to  he  started  soon  in  the  'suhurlDs  where  the  national 
mark  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  extent,  and  by  placards,  posters  and. 
leaflets  the  marketing  public  will  be  instructed  in  the  significance 
of  the  m.ark...It  m.ust  be  acknowledged  that  the  quality  of  the  best  im- 
ported is  superior  to  that  of  the  poorer  brands  of  home-fed,  and  while 
there  are  thousands  of  families  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
price  of  imroort.^d  .neat  there  are  others  ^;^;ho  consider  'foreign  meat' 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  place  on  their  table  and  are  willing  to  paj^ 
for  their  patriotism  in  ponce  per  pound.     Let  it  be  so,  but  can  they 
distin^Tiish  between  judiciously  selected  'home'  and  'foreign'  beef, 
except  in  the  m.atter  oi  "orice?...On  this  point  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
service  newspapers  recently  severely  criticized  the  apathy  of 
' Co-op-Store o '   committees  in  allowing  their  butchery  managers  to  sup- 
ply cow-beef  in  n,lace  of  ox-beef ..  ...He  f^,:rther  critici?;es  the  inade- 
quacy of  ins'oection  in  the  large  slau.zhtor  houses,  m.entioning  as  an 
outstanding  example  that  of  the  Hoyal  Arsenal  Society,  where  it  a'c- 
pears,   som.e  25,000  animals  are  slaughtered  annually  and  there  is  only 
one  :::,eat  inspector  to  attend  the  whole  of  this  vast  business.  Even 
assum.iiig  that  "the  carcasses  are  adequately  inspected  at  the  time  of 
slaughter  ho"'/'^  can  the  general  public  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  for 
in  the  retail  shop  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  joint  has 
been  subjected  to  any  independent  inspection  or  not?     The  schem^e  for 
marking  home-fed  and  hom.o- killed  mc- at ,  imperfect  though  it  be,  is  a 
step  in  t'lc  right  direction,  a.nd  the  refusal  of  certain  butchers  to 
fall  into  lino  le.-;ds  one  to  draw  a  very  obyioiis  conclusion.  Possibly 
a  firm  stard  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  may  induce  them  to  m^ake 
a  tim.cly  alteration  in  their  method  of  business..." 

Canadian  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "A  proposal  that  exporters 

Fncat  of  Canadian  -'h^eeat  using  United  States  channels  for  their  shipmicnts 

Export  be  required  to  post  a  bond  guaranteeing  ins"Dection  by  a  Cana.dian  cus- 
Bond  tomis  officer  before  export  will  be  sponsored  at  the  coming  session  of 

ParliaiTient .     The  bond  of  10  cents  per  bushel  would  be  forfeited  if  the 
wheat  were  not  so  inspected.     Otherwise,  the  bond  would  be  returned 
when  the  '"heat  had  arrived  at  its  destination  bearing  a  certificate 
showing  the  actual  grade  of  the  grain.     The  proposal  is  designed  to 
g^aard  against  deterioration  of  the  grade  while  in  transit." 
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J..  S.  G-rahani,  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  "-rites  of 
cotton  hag  up:es  in  'Food.  Industries  for  January.     He  s?--s  in  i^art: 
"Use  of  cotton  bags  in  the  distrioution  and  sale  of  food  ;orodiicts  rep- 
resents one  of  the  estahlished  and  important  zip.rhets  for  cotton  cloth. 
It  is  a  market  that  has  a  t7jofold  importance  on  account  of  its  present 
size  and  the  potential  development  anticipated  in  line  ""ith  current 
merchandising  trends  in  the  food  industry.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  praxtice  of  packaging  staple  food  products — such  as  flour, 
sugax,  salt,  vegetables,  and  smoked  meats — calls  for  the  consumption 
of  m.ore  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  raT  cotton  annually  for  the  Toven 
fabrics  from  ^hich  these  sacks  and  containers  are  miade.     The  'vhole- 
sa.le  grocery  trade  alone  consumes  m.ore  cotton  hags  eaxh  year  than  any 
other  single  group  using  fabric  containers  for  its  products.     In  the 
course  of  its  sijudies  of  the  important  uses  of  cotton,  the  DepartmiCnt  . 
of  Agriculture  has  miade  an  extensive  survey  of  the  Tholesale  ;erocery 
trade.     A  preliminary  report  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Cotton  Market- 
ing of  the  Department  contains  rom.e  of  the  m^ost  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  present  large  use  of  cotton  bags  in  this  particula.r  branch  of 
the  food  industry. .  .  " 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  January  1  says:- 

Com.ment        "The  past  year  ha.s  been  a  heartening  one  in  the  livestock  industry.... 

The  come-ba.ck  in  the  beef  cattle  larTKot  and  the  maintenance  of  a  fa.ir 
level  of  prosperity  in  the  sheep  a.nd  sTine  industries  ha..vc  been  duo  to 
the  operation  of  supoly  and  demand  almost  altogether;  that  is,  they 
?.'ere  the  result  of  forces  operating  largely  outside  of  the  activitic?s 
of  the  producers  themselves.     In  the  ca.se  of  the  dairy  industry, 
ho'^^ever,  the  nature  of  the  business  is  such  as  to  have  oncoura.ged  a. 
much  grerter  measure  of  actual  participation  by  -oroducers  in  the  organ-* 
ization  of  the  business  a.t  the  miarketing  end.     .And       believe  that  in 
the  future  this  tendency  7.111  be  decidedly  more  marked  in  all  branches 
of  livestock  production  and  marketing.     Of  course  the  :''^or'^  of  the  ne^ly 
crea.ted  Farm  Board  7dll  speed  this  process  up  considerably.     In  our 
opinion,  nothing  of  greater  significance  has  transpired  fromi  an  economic 
point  of  vie?'  for  ma.ny  years  than  the  creation  and  t':ie  putting  to  :^:ork 
of  this  Farm  Board  on  the  principles  laid  doT^n  for  its  xul dance.  The 
keynote  of  all  of  its  labors  is  organiza.tion — the  organization  of 
agriculture  on  a  commodity  ba.sis  so  that  the  producer  'vill  exercise 
a  far  grof.ter  measure  of  control  over  the  processes  of  production  a.nd 
distribution.     Livestock  producers,  pa.rticul aj:ly  in  the  West,  have 
lagged  behind  in  this  respect,  but  there  a.rc  already  m.anj^  indica.tions 
of  the  detcrm.ination  of  cattle,   sheeD  and  s~"ino  gro'vcrs  to  s'ving  into 
step.     The  fact  that  this  movement,  put  ir-^o  tangible  and  usable  form 
bjT-  President  Hoover  and  his  co-workers,  has  been  dictated  by  obvicu.s 
needs;  it  is  a  response  to  the  plain,  and  at  times  bitter,  realities.. 
This  coujitry  is  noT  definitely  an  industrial  rather  than  an  agricul- 
tural co^lntry,  and  only  by  7'ay  of  thorough  and  efficient  orga„nization 
can  the  feirmer  hope  to  hold  his  own  poll ticallj'"  and  economically. 
The  Act  of  Congress  creating  the  Fa.rm  Board    a.nd  defining  its  work 
points  the  way  to  a  ne?:  era.  in  Am.ericaJi  agriculture,." 


Cotton 
Utiliza- 
tion 
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ilural  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  January  10  s?ys: 

Motor  "The  figures  just  issued  "by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  on  auto- 

Hazards       mooile  accidents  during  1928  present  a  ne'^'  prohlem  for  the  traffic 
experts.     Since  a  large  "portion  of  traffic  casualties  involve 
pedestrians,  it  has  oeen  assumed  that  there  was  a  definite  relation- 
ship hetween  density  of  population,  volume  of  autom-ohile  registration 
and  the  death  rate  in  motor  accidents.     The  report  does,  not  shov'  tZiis 
to  he  the  case.     The  average  dea.th  rate  from  motor  accidents  for  the 
entire  country  was  20.8  per  100,000.     The  first  remarkahle  deviation 
from,  the  assumption  that  traffic  hazards  are  greater  in  the  cities 
comes  from,  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  from  this  cause  is  lower  in 
the  great  cities  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.     Philadelphia  had  a 
rate  of  15.4  and  New  Yorl;,  18,6.     Chicago's  rate  ran  to  28,  hut  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  many  smaller  comm.uni ties .     The  rate  in  Washing- 
ton was  only  14.    Baltimore,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis,  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis  were  also  helo^.^-  the 
national  average.     Camden,  H. J. ,  a  city  of  about  140,000  people,  had 
the  highest  death  rate  from  aLitomohile  accidents — 56.9  per  100,000 
persons.     Memphis,  Tenn. ,  had  a  rate  nearly  three  times  as  high  as 
that  of  Philadelphia.     This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hew  Jersey 
and  Tennessee  are  below  the  national  average  in  ownership  of  cars. 
California  had  the  highest  death  rate  at  38.5  of  any  Str^te;  also  the 
greatest  registration  of  cars.     Arkansas,  which  stands  low  in  the 
number  of  persons  per  car,  had  the  lowest  death  rate.     But  North  Dalcota 
which  has  the  second  lo^^'est  death  rate,  has  a  high  rating  of  automo- 
biles registered.     Delaware,  which  ranlced  next  to  California  in  traffic 
hazards,  is  far  below  North  Dakota  in  per  capita  registration.  Those 
comparisons  are  replete  with  paradoxes  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  little  connection  between  the  density  of  population  and  motor 
accidents.     On  the  other  hand  they  may  moa,n  that  effective  traffic 
regulation  in  the  cities  is  an  important  safety  factor  which  is  not 
present  in  ru.ral  areas,  or  in  the  smaller  cities.  In  view  of  these 
recent  findings  a  review  of  the  entire  subject  might  be  helpful  in 
loointine-  to  accident  causes  which  have  heretofore  been  overlooked." 


Section  3 

Department  Pood  Industries  for  January  says:  "The  tremendous  amount  of 

of  Agri-      work  being  done  in  m.ore  than  a  dozen  distinct  bureaus  connected  '."uth 
culture        the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ....  can  not  help  but  be 
of  decided  significance  to  the  processor  and  manufacturer  of  food- 
stuffs.    In  this  summary  of  reports  of  those  bureaus  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1929,  excerpts  concerning  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  foreca<;ts  are  assembled,"    Here  follows  a  short  resume  of 
the  Secretary' s  Report  and  of  the  reports  of  each  of  the  f ollo-'"ing 
bureaus  of  the  Department:     Pood,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra-- 
tion;  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry;  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry;  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils;  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey;  Bureau  of  Entomology;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  Office  of  Experiment  Stations;  Extension 
Service. 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATICDJS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.   10— Livestock  quotation?  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ihs.)  2-0 od  and  choice  $12.50-$16;  co?^s,   ^ood  end  choice 
$P.50-$11;  heifers  (850  Ihs .   dora)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$15. 75 ; 
vealers,  £'ood  and  choice  $13 .  5C~$16 . 50 :  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10.  50>-$ll .  25.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-'350  Ihs.) 
medimi,  good  and  choice  $9.25-$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medi^jrn  to  choice  $9.50-$10:  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medivjn, 
good  and  choice  $9- $9. 75.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $13. 75-$14. 85 ;  faedin,'r  lambs  (ran^Q  stock)  mediijm  to  choice 
$10.50-$12.85, 

Maine  sacked  T-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.80-$3  per 
100  TDounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.30-$C.40  f.o.b.  Pre s que  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2, 55~$2. 65  carlct  sales  in  Chicago; 
,m-ostly  around  $2.25  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Eastern  York  apples  brought  $5 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City.     ITew  York  Mcintosh  $9  and  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  $6  per  barrel  in  ITew  York  City;  Baldwins  $5-$5.50.  Vermont 
Mcintosh  $9.50-$10  per  barrel.     l\Tew  York  Danish  t^rpe  cabbage  $34-$3B 
per  ton  bulk  in  terminal  markets;  $30-$ 33  f.c.b.  Rochester.  Florida 
Pointed,  t^rpe  $2-$3  per  1-^-bushel  hamr)er  in  the  East.     Texas  Round 
tyoe  $.4, 35~$4. 50  Der  barrel  cmte  in  Pittabiirgh.     Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware yellow  sweet  potatoes  ran,;-ed  .^.1"$1.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  city 
markets;  top  of  $1,65  in  Pittsburgh.     Tennessee  Hancy  Halls  $1.35- 
$1.40  in  Chicago. 

Miolesale  orices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  York  ^-^ere: 
92  score.  35^;  91  score,  34^^;  90  score,  53i(zf. 

ITnolesnle  'orices  of  ITo.l  fr^sh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  19^<;  Single  Daisies  2lf ,-i-22A-<2f ;  Young  Americas,  22^- 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
declined  11  points  to  16.69(?^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  a,go  the  price  stood  at  18.89,-;^.     January  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  17.12^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  16,93^. 

Crain  prices:  ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.29f-$1.31^ .     No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.29- 
$1.29^-.     No. 2  hard  winter  (121^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.19  5/8-$1.23. 
No. 2  hard  ■'Aunter  (not  on  "orotein  basis)   Chicago  $1.25;  Kansas  City 
$1.18  5/F-$1.21.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  -51^:  Minneapolis  77^-79^^ 
Kansas  City  79-|^-80^.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago'  28(Z^-89^;  Minneapolis 
82^--85^;  Kansas  City  82|-^-84^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  45^--46^; 
Minneapolis  42-i:^^42|-^ ;  Kansas  City  46^-47^.   (prepared  by  Bu.   of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Pre«s  Service,  Off,ce  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  A^^riculture.  for  the  purpose  of 
presentJn^  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matter.  aSe<5tinj«  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  a^cts.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  U  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
18  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PHESIDSIviT  President  Hoover,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  W.  0.  Thompson,  of 

ON  FACT-PI NDIUG    Ohio  State  University,  made  p-ublic  at  ColWous,  Ohio,  last  night 
r:''.^2-:  "....The  tr-L'-.th,  as  you  say,  is  hard  to  discover.     It  must 
"be  distilled  thro^iah  the  common  judgment  of  skilled  men  and  ^"omen 
from  accurately  and  patiently  collected  facts  and  loic^'led-ge  of  forces  hefoTe  the 
extraction  of  the  essence  of  ^risdom.     The  materials  themselves  are  also  h^ord  to 
come  "by;  it  takes  time  and  patience,  especiall'"  as  oiir  many  inventions  have  for- 
ever banished  the  pim;ole  life.     In  the  meantime,  a  vast  clcimor  of  half-t rutins  and 
untruths  and  injm-ed  facts  "111  a^lways  fill  the  air  and  into:!:icate  'oeople's 
emotions.     The  President  himiself  can  not  loretend  to  know  or  to  have  the  tim.o  for 
rigid  investigation.    But  the  fine  minds  of  our  citisjens  are  available  sjid  can 
"be  utilized  for  the  search.     So  ^^^ou  will  laiow  7hy,  v.ken  3'ou.  hear  of  more  and  more 
temporary  committees,  commissions,  conferences,  researches — that  they  are  not 
for  Executive  action  (for  vhich  they  arc  anathemca)  ,   out  are  one  of  the  sound 
processes  for  the  search,  production  and  distrio-ition  of  trLith.     And  they  r-re 
more.    They  spread  cooperation  "•'1th  G-ovcrnmcnt  amiong  our  host  citizens,  not  only 
in  finding  tru.th,  hut  also  they  aad-  to  spread  it  and  to  got  action  upor  it.  Om" 
great  Anorican  e::.-}orim:ent  has  demonstrated  that  tl;o  people  '^111,  of  their  o^^'-n 
initiative,  take  care  of  progress  if  the  '3-overniiont  can  remc^.^e  ahu.se  and  help  put 
the  signs  on  the  road,   stimulation  to  all  of  ^''hich  is  the  part  of  the  jioh  of 
Presidents.,.."  (Press,  Jan.  13.) 


TULAREMIA  IN"  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  January  12  from  Harrishurg, 

FEMSYLVAI^'IA     Pa.,   says:  "Laboratory  to-t^  of  the  Department  of  Health  have  con- 
firrxod  the  diagnosis  of  three  cases  of  tularemia  or  rabbit  fever 
in  Pcnns^'^lvania,  the  first  in  this  State.     Two  of  the  cases  were 
reported  from  Harrishurg  and  the  other  was  in  Aliquippa,  Beaver  County...." 


PEDSHAL  The  Federal  Farm  Botird  Janiiary  11  aioDrovod  a  r- solution 

FARM  BOAPiD         adopted  by  the  dairy  advisory  committee  warning  against  over- 
production of  dairy  products  and  asking  farmxcrs  to  use  their  own 
butter  and  other  dairy  products  in  their  homes,  and  also  a  resolu- 
tion cautioning  farm.ers  to  beware  of  promotional  schemes  for  the  constr^iction  of 
processing  facilities.   (Press,  Jan.  13.) 


CORUSTALK                        A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  J"anuary  12  states  that 
COMFAMY  POHl'EED  a  $1,000,000  closed  corporation  to  convert  cornstalks  to  industrial 
uses  has  been  organized  at  Chicago  as  the  result  of  three  years 
of  research  work  s^iggcstcd  by  former  G-ovornor  Frank  0.  Lowden. 
The  report  says:  "The  announcem.ent  of  the  organization  included  the  names  of 
prominent  farm,  leaders  and  Chicago  business  mion  who  have  advanced  half  a  million 
<iollars  to  develo:-)  processes  of  converting  cornstar.'s  into  cheap  but  rood  quality 
thin  lumber  substitutes.  Other  b3;--products  of  corn,  the  result  of  o::ni-je  rimcnt s  in 
synthetic  production  at  Iowa  State  College,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  materials 
later....  "~  ^"  
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Section  2 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  IDairy  Record  for  January  1  Sc.ys :  "The 

Research      American  Dairy  &  Ice  CreeuT.  LCachinery  &  Supplies  Association,  sponsor 
of  the  Dairy  Industries  Exposition,  has  made  a  notahle  cent ri Out ion 
to  the  industry  in  its  decision  to  a^A'ard  $6,000  in  scholarships  for 
work  in  dairy  research.     It  is  the  first  impoytant  financial  assist- 
ance ?hich  the  dairj'  schools  have  e\^er  received  from  the  industry's 
coraTiercial  interests.     The  machin.ery  manufacturers  have  contriouted 
generously  to  the  furtherance  of  many  dairy  programs  hut  never  more 
wisely  nor  more  unselfishly  than  ^Ahen  they  showed  their  recognition 
of  the  value  of  resea.rch.     Too  seldom  do  the  comrr^ercial  interests  of 
any  industry  give  thought  to  the  patient  scientist  Yfno  has  rrtade  their 
eiiiistence  "oos  sihle .  .  .  .  " 


Federal  The  press  January  11  say^. :   "A  proposal  that  the  Secretary  of 

Reserve        the  Treasury  he  droioped  fromi  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  s-.ncplanted 
Board  as  its  chainnan  hy  the  governor  of  the  hoard  headed  a  list  of  recom- 

mendations for  strengthening  the  Tederal  Reserve  sj^stem,  which  were 
suhmitted  January  10  to  a  nati on-^'-ide  referend'om  of  the  1,700  m.emhers 
of  the  United  States  Chamiher  ci  Commerce.  .  .The  -oro^osals,  'w'lich  were 
recommended  after  more  than  a  year  of  study  hy  a  gro^j^p  of  the  chsmoer': 
"bajiking  and  c^orrency  committee,  including  leaders  in  oiisiness,  agri- 
culture and  lahor,  also  included  a  recommienda^tion  siipportinc:  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  officials,  with  the  cooperation  of  mxmher 
hanks,  to  restrict  the  flow  of  credit  to  f^peculative  channels  when 


necessary-  to  prevent  the  curbin-: 
and  industry. ..." 


of  credit  accomriodations  for  com^nerce 


Liverpool  A  London  dispatch  to  The  IT,  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  for 

Sugar  Sx-    Decemher  28  says:  "The  Liverpool  Sugar  Exchange,  which  har-  heen  in 
change  coLirse  of  organization  for  several  months,  has  heen  registered-  here 

as  a  public  com^pany  with  a  nomdnal  capitalization  of  1,250  pounds 
divided  into  250  shares  of  5  pounds  each.     At  t'le  sam.e  tim.e,   there  has 
also  heen  registered,  the  Liverpool  Sugar  &  G-eneral  Produce  Clearing 
Eouse,  which  will  provide,   regulate  and  maintain  in  Liverpool,  or 
elsesrhere,  a  clearing  house  for  the  cle-ara.nce  of  contraxts  in  sugar  and 
other  "oroduce." 


Road  Hon.   Tasker  L.  Oddie ,  U.S.  Senator  from  Nevada,  writes  at 

Building      length  on  "Imperative  Necessity  for  More  Federal  Aid  in  Roa.d  Building" 
in  Manufacturers  Record  for  Jan^oary  9.     Ke  says:  "Every  year  sees 
an  encouraging  increase  in  the  tota.l  mileage  of  our  improved.  highwa.ys. 
The  progress  of  new  construction,  reconstr^action  and  hettermxont  is 
proceeding  a.t  a  reascnahlo  rate,   out  the  ^.tilization — that  is,  the 
increased  use  of  the  highways  hy  the  miotor  Vvohicles  already'  in  service 
and  by  each  year's  new  registrations — is  proceeding  at  an  even  miore 
ra.pid  rate.     In  other  words,  we  are  not  keeping  pace  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  roa.ds  with  the  rapidly  growing  d.em.and  and  are  not  supply- 
ing as  full  facilities  in  improved  roadways  over  which  to  operate 
our  uiore  than  26,000,000  vehicles  a.s  fast  a.s  they  are  needed  or  as 
fast  as  it  would  he  good  husiness  for  this  Nation  to  pro^.l  do .  .  .  In 
1921  expenditures  hv  the  States  wore  rnxoro  than  $397,000,000.  The 
States  increased  their  exr)endituJ7cs  year  03^  year  until  for  this  year 
it  is  estimated  the  amiount  will  he  ahout  $860,000,000.     For  1921, 
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exoenditiires        local  orga,nlzatiOii^.  such  as  the  county,  to^.'^mship  and 
other  sulDdi visions  of  the  Stt'.te,  weu^e  over  $636,000,000.     This  has 
increased  uiitil  expenditures  for  1929  'a411  he  ahout  the  sajiie  as  the 
State  expenditures.     The  support  of  the  Federal  G-overnjnent  is  not, 
however,  following-  the  same  advancing  scale.     In  1921  it  paid  to  the 
States  $88,000,000,  and  in  1925  thJ.s  was  increased  to  $92,000,000. 
In  1929,  ho'"ever,  the  actual  pa^niient  "by  the  Federal  G-overnment  will 
drop  to  around  $79,000,000,  or  $9,000,000  under  1921  figuires.  The 
increase  in  the  registration  of  motor  veliicles,  however,  has  shown 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  growth  than  either  State  or  local  roa.d 
expenditures.     In  1921,  there  were  registered  10,4-63,295  cars,  includ- 
ing all  tj/pe'j,  and  in  1929 — 8  years  l?t  er — the  total  is  ahout 
26,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  250  per  cent.     This  last  fig- 
ure should  he  kept  in  mind  in  discussing  all  matters  of  funds  for 
road  ouilcli ng  and  all  matters  of  legislation  relating  to  road  con- 
struction. .  . " 

Scientific  An  editorial  in  American  Medicine  for  Decemher  says: 

Writing        "Austin  H.  Clarh,  in  Science  for  February  22,  1929,  writing  on  the 
press  service  of  the  Americaxx  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  goes  so  far  as  to  say:   ^Within  the  past  few  years  interest 
in  science  in  the  United  States  has  so  increased  that  several  of 
the  press  a^ssociations  and  even  a  numher  of  the  larger  newspapers 
have  appointed  science  editors  whose  special  dutj^  it  is  to  seek  out 
and  to  present  in  popular  phraseology  information  of  ci;-rrent  inter- 
est on  scientific  subjects.     In  appointing  scientific  editors  the 
general  policy  had  heen  to  select  writers  of  unusual  ability  and  of 
proved  accuracy  rather  tha.n  to  designate  as  science  editors  writers 
with  "DreviouG  scientific  training.'     This  policy  Clark  thinks  wise 
because  the  v^riter  can  maintain  contact  with  the  public  and  better 
appraise  its  changing  interests.     The  scientific  writer,  then,  ap- 
parently should  not  instruct  or  moiild  public  opinion  but  should  fol- 
low momentary  interest  currents.     Yet,  as  Clark  continues,  he  is 
more  likely  thaji  the  ex-scicntif ic  worker  to  be  uxxbiased  by  persona.1 
preferences  arising  from  'that  specialization  which  is  inseparable 
from  scientific  training. Science  undeniably  does  need  loopulaoriza- 
tion  if  for  no  other  rea.son  than  that  laymen  can  not  be  ex;":^ected  to 
support  forever  something  they  are  not  Dermittod  to  understand.  The 
narrow  specialist  is  not  the  man  to  do  the  popularizing;  he  has 
neither  the  time,   the  inclination  nor  the  ability.     The  trained 
writer,  though  ho  be  quite  accurate  in  the  ordina^ry  lay  sense,  seldom 
understands  wha.t  the  criteria  of  scientific  accuracy  are  or  what 
scientific  method  really  implies.     He  sees  and  prepares  'stories.' 
If  he  especially  desires  not  to  misconstrue  anything  he  may  send  his 
m.anuscript  in  to  the  specialist  for  revision.     In  that  case  the 
specialist  either  gets  altogether  too  mcticulou.s  in  his  criticism 
and  siooils  the  manuscript  entirely  or,  not  being  interested  in  in- 
forming the  lay  public,  carelessly  Tjasses  on  the  content  of  the 
paper  and  lets  it  go  to  print.     Wliat  is  needed,  then,  is  a  man  who 
can  write  in  an  interesting  manner,  but  who  yet  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge aibout  the  method  of  science  and  its  criteria  of  accuracy  to  get 
into  his  subject  and  creatively  prepare  an  article  which  is  readable 
and  at  the  same  time  true..." 
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Vv'ool  The  Conrnercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Januar\^  11  says:  "The 

Market         demand  for  ^yool  has  heen  spotty  and  medii:mi  wools,  influenced  "by  the 
foreign  iTiarkets,  are  quotahly  lower  this  week,  although  flae  wools 
have  changed  hardly  at  all.     The  tariff  agitation  has  little  effect 
on  the  market.     The  manufacturing  position,  while  evidently  sound, 
is  in  "between  seasons  and  not  3^et  developed  in  any  definite  direction. 
The  foreign  irarkets  are  opening  for  the  post-holiday  sales  with  prices 
rather  in  fa.vor  of  the  buyer,  although  not  to  the  extent  some  thought 
probable .     The  wool  grower??  in  the  primary  markeis  are  inclined  to 
withhold  wool  from  sale  rather  than  accept  current  bids.     The  trade 
is  watching  with  interest  the  developmxents  in  the  farm  cooperative 
s  el  1  i ng-  s  cheme .  " 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  December  28  says: 

culture        "Too  often,  when  a  plant  insect  or  disease  gains  a  foothold  in  this 
coimtry,  its  ultimate  com-plete  eradication  is  pretty  much  an  im- 
possibility.    I'Jew  Englanders  are  fully  aware  of  the  annual  financial 
outlays  needed  to  combat  the  destructive  activities  of  the  gypsy  moth, 
the  brow]i  tail  moth,  and,  m.ore  recently,  the  European  corn  borer  and 
the  Japanese  beetle.     Hence  there  is  considerable  satisfaction  to 
be  gained  from  the  statement  in  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  C.L.Marlatt, 
retiring  chief  of  the  newly  reorganized  plaJi?7'kii9:^"Sjhtrol  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  eradication 
of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is  possible.     He  qualifies,  that  state- 
m.ent ,  however,  with  an  'if  these  means  of  control  can  be  greatly 
increased  and  intensified.'     The  'irieans'  referred  to  arc  clean-up 
and  soraj^ing  work.     He  reports  that  inspections  through  the  Cotton 
Belt  States  and  in  California  have  not  resulted  in  the  finding  of  any 
local  inf esta^tion.     Doctor  Marlatt  warns,  however,  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  fly  abundance  and  infestation  in  Florida,  while  encouraging, 
does  not  mean  that  success  is  in  sight.     TiTie,  New  England  has  but 
little  direct  concern  with  this  menace  to  Florida's  citrus  industry, 
nevertheless  the  ;oroblems  of  the  various  groups  of  our  country's 
farm.ers  e::cite  a  mutual  interest,  and  New  England,  despite  its  geo- 
graphical position  off  in  one  corner,  is  not  so  absorbed  in  its  o^atl 
affairs  that  it  fails  to  arouse  a  sympathetic  feeling.     With  that 
mutual  interest  is  a  feeling  of  self  concern  that  in  the  event  a 
new  disease  or.  insect  pest  gains  a  foothold  in  our  own  territory,  an 
ever  present  danger  by  the  w^ay,  it  is  hoped  the  authorities  concerned 
will  be  as  successful  in  their  eradication  efforts  as  they  appear  to 
be  in  controlling  an  insect  that  threatened  dire  disaster  to  the 
Florida  frait  growers," 
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Section  4 
MA?X"3T  qi'OTATTOIIS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  11 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  'A'eig:ht  hogs 

(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9~$9.56;  light  lights  (130- 
160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.25~$9.S5;  slcmghter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9-$9.65. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  a.t  $2.85-$3  per 
100  poimds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.40-$2.45  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2.50-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.25-$2,30  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  hro^ight 
$1.35-$2.15  per  100  pc^jnds  in  consuming  centers;  few  $1.65-$1.70 
f.o.D.  West  Michigan  points.     Colorado  Valencia  type  $1.85-$2.50  in 
Chicago.     New  York  Danish  type  cahhage  ranged  $35-$40  hulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $30-$33  f.o.h.  Hochestor.    Jlorida  Pointed  type 
$2.50-$3  in  the  East  for  r|  bushel  haxapers.     Texas  Hound  Type  $70 
bulk  per  ton  in  St,  Louis;  $32.50-$35  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  G-rande  Valley 
points.     Virginia  York  apples  $4.75-$5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 
Others  too  few  sales  reported,  to  quote. 

lYholesa.le  prices  of  fresh  creamery  biitter  at  New  York  -^^ere: 
92  score,  35|(^;  91  score,  35^^;  90  score,  34(2*. 

Wiiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  19^;  Single  Daisies  21>r;;-22^;  Young  Americas,  22^-22-J^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
miarkets  advanced  21  points  to  16.90^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood,  at  18.99^.     Ja.nuary  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  17  points  to  17.29^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  20  points  to  17.13^. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.30t~$l , 32^.     No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.28. 
No. 2  h-ard  winter  (12^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.187|-$1.22.     No. 2 
hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  $1.17-J--$1.20.     No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  77-|(7f-79^;  Kansas  City  79-|Y~^^i^-  ^^••^ 
yellow  corn,  Minneapolis  82Qy-85i^;  Kansas  City  83^-84^?^.     No. 3 
white  o'itfi,  Chicago,  44^-45^;  Minneapolis  42^^-43^-52^;  Kansas  City 
46^-47^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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SUGAH  BOUITTY  The  press  to-day  reports:  "A  Federal  bounty  to  domestic 

sugar  f{"rowers  and  refiners,  which  would  he  similar  in  operation 
to  the  export  debenture  plan,  now  a  part  of  the  tariff  bill,  was 

proposed  yesterday  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ho^'^ell  of  Hebraska." 


COTTON  COOPERA-  A  central  sales  a/rency  for  markotin-'  cotton  handled  by 

TIVE  ASSOCIA-    the  cotton  cooperatives  of  the  South  came  into  bein^^-  yesterday 
TIOW  with  the  filin^^  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  of  articles  of  incorpora- 

tion of  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  a  $30,000,- 
000  farmer  ovmed  and  controlled  corporation.     This  is  the  third 
national  commodity  marketing  organization  set  up  under  the  gai dancer  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.    The  first  to  be  established  was  the  Farmers  National  G-rain  Corpor<a- 
tion,  now  actively  operating  from  headquarters  in  Chicaro,  and  the  second,  the 
National  Wool  Ma.rketin^  Corpora.tion,  with  temporary  he adq"- carters  in  Washin^rton, 
Other  such  national  associations  are  in  the  process  of  formation.     Through  those 
central  cooperative  sales  a^rencies  it  is  hoped  to  control  a  sufficient  voliane  of 
the  different  commodities  to  gain  bargaining  pov/er  for  tho  'oroducer  in  the  market- 
ing of  them.  (Press,  Jan.  14.) 


ROAD  BUILDERS'  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Crovernor  Larson 

IvIEETING  of  New  Jersey,  himself  an  enfrineor ,  advocated  the  increasing  par- 

ticipa.tion  of  technically  ti-ained  men  in  governmental  .'if fairs  , in 
an  address  yesterday  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Arierican 
Road  Builders'  As-'ociation  at  Atlantic  City.    The  G-overnor's  address  was  in  wel- 
come to  30,000  road  builders  who  csme  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Ajrierica.     'The  Nation,'   said  the  Oovornor,   'is  at  a 
point  in  its  history  where  big  problems,  involving  hea^/y  expenditures,  demand  the 
export  knowledge  of  trained  men,  ... '     0.  S.  Hoss  of  G-r  and  Rapids ,  Mich.,  chairman 
of  the  association's  committee  on  Icrlslation,  finance  a.nd  administration,  sub- 
mitted a  report  saying  that  solid-tired  motor  vehicles  m.a:ce  the  most  destructive 
type  of  traffic  and  should  be  either  legislated  off  the  road  or  restricted...." 


FEDERAL  The  Federal  Farm  Board  Janu^ary  11  announced  that  it  has 

fMMH  BOARD         granted  loans  to  the  National  Order  Buying  Company,  Chicago,  a 
division  of  the  National  Livestock  Producers  Association,  to 
enable  that  organization  to  cxtenrl  to  the  Corn  Bolt  States  its 
program  of  cooperative  order  buying  and  direct  to  packer  mrketing  of  livestock. 
The  board  has  made  a  facilities  loan  of  not  exceodinp  $?^00,000  to  the  National 
Order  Buying  Company  to  e:qjand  its  system,  of  acquiring  and  operating  cooperative 
concentration  yards  and  direct  routes  for  assemhling  livestock  which  may  be 
graded  and  marketed  direct  to  packers  or  consi^med  to  cooperative  sales  agencies 
in  the  terminal  ma.rkets.  A  merchandising  loan  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  was  grant- 
ed the  National  Order  Buying  Company  to  extend  its  order  buying:  activities  on  to 
other  major  terminal  marrkets  and  to  make  advances  to  producers  for  livestock 
when  delivered  to  concentration  yards. 
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Section  2 

British  H.  H.  Bcir^-nall,  B.  Sc.  ,F.I.C.  ,  Public  Analyst,  City  of  Salford, 

Food  and     England,  ."w:;-:*i-ti'ng         .of  "The  ."Food  and  Dru£-s  (Consolidation)  Act, 
Drugs  1928,"  in  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  Decemoer  28  ssys:  "On  the 

Acts  1st  of  January,  1929,  the         Food  and  Dnigs  (Consolidation)  Act  came 

into  force,  repealing  the  lour  previous  Food  and  Dmgs  Acts  of  1875, 
1879,  1899  and  1927,  and  re-enacts  their  provisions  ^vith  a  few  minor 
alterations.     The  Margarine  Act  of  13R7  and  the  Butter  and  Margarine 
Act  of  1907  are  also  included  in  its  scope.     The  consolidation  of 
these  various  acts  is,  of  course,  a  convenience,  but,  unff  rtunately, 
there  are  other  acts  dealing;  -^ith  food  v/hich  are  not  included,  and  an 
excellent  oDTOortujii ty  has  also  been  lost  of  bringing  up  to  date  the 
whole  of  the  legisla.tion  dealing  with  foods  and  dmgs.     The  condi- 
tions are  very  different  now  from  what  the^^  7/ere  20  years  ago,  to  say 
nothing  of  54  years  ago,  when  the  fi::st  Food  and  Dr^ugs  Acts  were 
passed,   the  "i^rovisions  of  which  still  mainly  go.ern  the  procedure  to 
be  taken.     The  opportunities  for  profitable  adulteration  and  misde- 
scription are  no-mdays  largely  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  manufacturer^ 
and  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  those  of  the  small  private 
trader.     The  orl;?unal  acts  were  intended  to  deal  ^^^ith  the  latter 
class,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  provision  made  for  dealing  with  the 
big  manufacturing  firms,  who  are  generally  the  cause  of  any  trouble 
which  may  cccAir.     The  1928  act  simply  re-enacts,  without  any  material 
change,  the  features  of  the  older  acts,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  fresh  matter  to  maize  it  more  possible  to  get  at  the  actual 
off endcrs. . .The  public  analyst  is  very  often  put  in  a  very  anomalous 
position,  when  he  can  not  recommend  prosecutions  in  cases  where  it  is 
well  deserved,   simply  because  he  knows  tliat  from  the  legal  point  of 
view  there  is  no  case  to  go  on.     His  aim,  is  to  insure  that  both  the 
consuiner  and  the  honest  manufacturer  have  a  square  deal,  and  ujider 
the  present  Pood  and  Drugs  Acts  this  is  often  literally  impossible." 

Business  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  January  13  says: 

Conditions  "Without  laboring  to  produce  cheerfiilness  it  can  be  said  that  in- 
dustrial activity  as  a  whole  has  made  a  fairly  satisfactory  recovery 
from  the  low  stage  of  the  December  reaction,  which  was  rather  lower 
than  usual.     Such  a  recovery  in  Jan^jiiry  is  seasonal  in  the  sense  that 
it  almost  necessa.rily  follows  the  year-end  stock-talking  period, 
which  happens  to  combine  with  the  natural  human  relaxation  of  the 
holidays.     It  .Tjould  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  this 
improvement  in  relation  to  the  immediate  future  or  to  mistake  it  for 
the  definite  beginning  of  a  new  upward  trend  of  importance.     K"o  one 
could  have  supposed  for  example  that  steel  production  was  long  to 
remciin  at  40  per  cent  of  mill  capacity,  the  level  it  reached  last 
month.    At  65  per  cent  it  still  means  the  steel  industry  is  depressed. 
...In  similar  fashion  freight  car  loadings  regularly  raal-ce  their  low 
figures  for  the  year  in  December,  to  be  followed  by  much  more  im- 
posing weekly  totals  before  January  is  half  over.     In  the  last  t^ro 
weeks  of  December,  1927,  the  weekly  average  was  754,000  carloads, 
while  for  the  two  weeks  immediately  following  it  was  850,000. . .These 
a.re  a-11  reassu-ring  items,  as  far  as  they  go.     They  a.re  at  lea  :  more 
tangible  than  value  pronoujicement s  tha.t  things  are  'approaching 
normal. .As  3-et  the  stock  market  has  reflected  only  the  '.^^ork  of 
clearing  up  the  debris  of  the  October  collapse,  with  incidental 
mending  here  and  there  of  damage  it  inflicted.     Its  course  has  been 
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cautiously  upward  since  the  third  weel"-  in  Decemher,  "but  the  Dow-Jones 
industrial  average  at  250  still  stands  thirteen  points  helow  the  close 
on  Decemoer  7.     In  all  prohahility  the  ra.ther  violent  after-panic 
oscillations  will  have  to  "be  followed  hy  an  interval  of  stahilit^?-  or 
even  stagnation  hefore  one  may  hope  for  a  real  market  cue  to  the  course 
of  "business. "  , 

An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  Decem"ber  28  says;  "One 
of  the  best  New  Year  resolutions  any  farmer  can  make  is  to  keep  a 
complete  book  account  of  his  farming  business  during  1930.     Each  year 
sees  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  interested  in  doing  this.  Two 
thousand  farm  account  books  printed  in  1929  by  Michigan  State  College 
and  sold  to  the  farmers  failed  to  talce  care  of  the  demand.  College 
specialists  gave  instructions  in  farm  accounting  to  organized  groups, 
containing  859  men,  in  38  counties.     Seven  thoiisand  books  l^ve  been 
printed  by  the  college  to  tal^e  care  of  increased  demand  in  1930,  and 
they  can  be  secured  from  the  county  ag-ri cultural  agent  or  the  farm 
management  department  of  the  college,  East  Lansing.  ^^B^KK^^pEiiserrdKSi::^^ 
fi:Q3^3::sas:-b:;s   Erom  either  source  you  can  learn  if  personal  instruction 
in  farm  accounting  is  to  be  given  in  your  county.     Wliile  keeping  books 
does  not  directly  increase  the  returns  on  the  farm,  it  does  enable 
the  farm^er  to  tell  his  profits  or  losses,  and  is  of  assistance  to  him 
in  arranging  his  program  on  a  more  profitable  basis.     It  piits  business 
into  farming," 

Farm  Income  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Siou:^:  Falls,  S.Dak.) 

in  South      for  January  3  says:  "Concerning  the  future  of  South  Dakota,  W.  C.Allen 
Dakota         of  Aberdeen,  publisher  of  the  Dal^ota  Farmer,  says:   'This  State  hasn't 
begun  to  near  its  peak  in  new  wealth  production  from  agriculture.  And 
we  can  increase  our  agricultural  production  along  the  right  and  profit- 
able line  by  the  induction  of  more  farmers  of  the  right  sort  and  the 
further  stressing  of  diversified  farm  production.'     The  latter  part  of 
this  statr^ment  holds  special  significance.     Diversification  is  the 
keystone  to  real  farm  success.    Many  South  Dakota  farmers  have  learned 
this  and  the  fine  condition  of  their  farm  property  to-day  is  one  of 
the  results.     The  farmer  who  has  a"bandoned  one-croppism,  and  spread 
his  efforts  over  several  activities  is  not  a  victim  of  the  constant 
distress  that  is  so  wildly  pictured  by  the  politicians.     He  has  ac- 
qiiired  a  steady  income  that  is  pretty  well  distributed  around  the 
year.    His  eggs  are  in  several  baskets  and  if  one  does  break,  the 
remainder  are  able  to  carry  him  through. .Diversification  makes  farm- 
ing a  better  and  m.ore  attractive  business.     Prosperity  grows  with  it 
and  the  strongest  sign  of  good  times  in  South  Dal^ota  this  year  is 
based  upon  the  increase  in  diversification," 

Irradiation  Nature  (London)  for  December  21  says:  "That  exposure  to  sun- 

and  Health  light  or  some  source  of  ultra-violet,  luminous,  or  Ix;  at  rays  has  a 

beneficial  effect  upon  general  health  has  been  claimed  by  many  compe- 
tent observers.     That  insolation  is  of  great  value  in  the  treatment 
of  varioiis  forms  of  tuberculosis  may  be  t^iken  as  well  established, 
although  the  cooling  power  of  the  open  air,  as  well  as  the  s^^n' s  rays, 
plays  a  part  in  the  favorable  effects  produced.    Again,  that  vitamin  D 
is  formed  from  ergosterol  in  the  skin  when  the  latter  is  exiposed  to 
ultra-violet  light  has  been  definitely  shown,  as  well  as  the  development 
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of  an  increased  bactericidal  power  in  the  "blood,  after  suitable  ir- 
radiaiiion  of  the  same  organ.    But  whether  such  effects  are  accompanied 
"by  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  "body  to  infection  has  not 
"been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  in  spite  of  a  very  general  impres- 
sion that  suitable  exposiiire  to  a  source  of  light  does  improve  the 
general  health. , . " 

Land  An  editorial  in  Comaercial  West  for  January  4  says:  "So  great 

Values  is  the  influ.ence  of  the  man  operating  a  farm  that  the  capital  value 

of  the  land  may  vary  from  nothing  to  $252  an  acre.     This  statement 
by  the  farm  management  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois,  is  borne  out  by  results  of  three-year  records 
on  175  fa.rms  in  the  farm  bureau-farm  management  project  the  college 
is  sponsoring.     One- third  of  these  farms  returned  an  annual  income 
sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  a  land  valuation  of  $252  an 
acre.     This  was  net  income  allowing  for  depreciation  on  buildings, 
expenses  for  equipment,  for  the  operator's  salary  at  standard  wages, 
and  for  interest  on  operating  capital.     Contrasted  with  these  success- 
ful farmers  is  the  record  of  35  operators  who  failed  to  farm  as  effi- 
ciently as  their  neighbors  and  whose  land  as  a  result  had  no  capital 
value  as  it  was  farmed  during  the  three-year  period.     Yet  these  35 
farms  were  appraised  within  a  dollar  an  acre  value  of  those  having  a 
capital  value  of  $252  an  acre.    Difference  in  the  way  these  farm.s  were 
operated  is  the  reason  assigned  for  such  wide  divergence  in  income. 
Efficiency  in  production  or  the  proper  use  of  power  and  machinery  is 
one  of  the  major  factors.     On  land  of  similar  quality,  low  costs  were 
la.rgely  responsible  for  the  grea.ter  profits.    Examples  of  higher  land 
values  due  to  use  of  improved  machinery  may  be  noted  in  other*  sections 
At  Iowa  State  College,  for  instance,  one  of  the  farms  tilled  and 
operated  with  power  equipment  returned  such  profits  that  the  owner 
was  able  to  ask  a  higher  cash  rent.     By  their  methods,  the  operators 
have  shown  tha.t  the  land  will  produce  more  for  both  owner  and  tenant  ■• 
than  it  previously  did,     IJow  take  a  step  farther  west,  across  the 
Missouri  River  and  down  into  southwestern  Kansas.     The  d&itor  of  one 
of  our  national  farm  papers  is  responsible  for  the  following  state- 
ment, less  than  a  year  a.go:   'Since  the  World  War,  in  a  time  when 
American  agriculture  has  lost  20  billion  dollars  of  capital  investment 
largely  by  a  decline  in  price  of  land,  farm  values  in  soiithwestern 
Kansas  have  been  on  the  upgrade.'     He  attributes  this  increase  to 
'the  tremendous  progress  made  in  power  farming.'  Besides  the  use  of 
power  in  wlieat  farming,  machinery' s  place  in  growing  broomcorn, 
sorghums,  and  corn  in  that  section  may  also  be  cited." 


Section  3 

Depart-  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  January  4  says: 

ment  of        "To  begin  with,  The  Progressive  Farmer  banks  much  on  the  c-umulative 
Agricul-      effect  of  the  good  work  done  within  the  last  two  decades  in  educating 
ture  and  inspiring  our  southern  farm  folks,  young  and  old.    Extension  work, 

it  is  true,  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  a  year  ago,  but 
for  the  first  five  or  ten  years  its  progress  was  slow  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  people  were  influenced  by  it.     Only  in  th .  last 
fifteen  jrears  have  farm  and  home  agents  reached  the  bulk  of  our  rural 
population,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  war  and  ^agricultural 
deflation'  have  prevented  much  of  the  good  results  that  the 
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uninterrupted  development  of  their  labors  would  have  broLi^ht  about. 
IJoWj  ho-'ever,   coi:!nty  a^ent  vYork  is  ''^ell  established.     For  several 
years  it  has  been  discreditable  to  live  in  a  county  ^-athoiit  farm  and 
home  a.p^ents,  and  enou^rh  seed  has  already  been  so-^-od  to  insure  a  fine 
harvest  in  the  futui'e.     Ho  less  important  surel^^  "'ill  be  the  cumula- 
tive results  of  vocational  treinins^  in  our  high  schools  and  of  boys' 
and  firls'   club  work.     In  this  ne'^'  decade  for  the  firfet  time  ^'-e  shall 
have  a  larp-e  influx:  of  new  farm  and  home  makers  who  have  had  training 
from  Smith-Kughes  teachers  and  in  4-H  clubs.  .  The  new  s;oirit  they  will 
bring  to  southern  farm  homes,  their  trained,  minds ,  and  well  developed 
habits  of  observation  and  study,  will  hasten  forward  every  worth  while 
form  of  "0 regress." 


Section  4 
UAB.YJ\T  QU0TATI02TS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  13. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12-$15.50;  co'^.^s,  good  and 
choice  $8-$10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.75- 
$15.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13-$16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10.50-$11.25.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
mediiim,  good  and  choice  $9-$9.50;  li?nt  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $9.25-$9.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  a.nd 
choice  $9-$ 9. 65.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$13,25--$14.25;  feedins:  lam.bs  (range  stock)  medi-uro.  to  choice  $10.50- 
$13.10. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.80-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.40~$2.45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Ho-und  Whites  sold  at  $2.45-$2.60  on  the  Chicago  car- 
lot  market;  mostly  around  $2.25  f.o.b.  Waupaca..     Mid^^^ostcrn  sacked 
yellow  onions  ranged  $1.25-$2.35  per  lCO-poT:ind  sack  in  consum.ing  cen- 
ters.   Kew  York  Danish  tj/pe  cabbage  closed  at  $35-$50  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets  and  at  $30-$33  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed 
type  $2-$3  per  lf--bushel  ham.per  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  round  t^rpc 
$60-$75  bulk  per  ton  in  the  Middle  West.     New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reen- 
ing  apples  sold  at  $6.50-$7  mer  barrel  in  New  York  City;  BaJdwins  and 
Kines  $5~$5.60.     Michigan  Baldwins  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in 
Chi  cage . 

Average  price  of  Middling  soot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  4-  points  to  16,94^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  19.30^.     Janu^iry  feature  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchan~^e  advanced  8  points  to  17.37^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  17.11^, 

G-rain  rjrices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1. 28f-$1.30|.     No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.27-$1.29. 
No. 2  hard  ^-^dnter  (l2^i  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.19-$1.21.     No. 2  hard 
winter  (not  on  protein  basis) ,  Chicago  $1.23;  Kansas  City  $1.18- 
$1.19 J.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  78^^-^<-79tr^ ;  Kansas  City  79^-81^7?. 
No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  86f^-88^;  Minneaiooli s ,  82ir2^-85^-^ ;  Kansas 
City  82^-84^,.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44i-^-46^;  Minneapolis,  42^^-- 
43i^;  Kansas  City  46^-47.;2J.   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  j\gr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inforraatiou,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  oil  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afiecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BJJQAR  TARIFF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:     "Opponents  of  an  in- 

creased sugar  tariff  and  those  favoring  a  bounty  in  its  stead  held 
,       ,  .  •      ^""^  f  ^^^^        attention  for  another  entire  session  yesterday  in  the 
nZ  tLZ':^.y  ''"'^  ^'^'^^'"^  '°  question  not  later  than 


COTTOH  FAEI,1 
CONDI TIOWS 


Arthur  Marsh,  former  president,  of  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change   suggested  yesterday  toSgH^l^ic^ture  suhcoomittee  that 
Henry  Pord  and  Julius  Eosenwald       called  to  testify  aoout  the  coi>. 
dit-on  of  tne  southern  cotton  farmer.     (Press,  Jan.  15.) 


S^ABD        n.tlo.  y  f  yesterday,  for  two  new 

FAR:,!  BOAED         national  conir.odity  marketing  associations-one  for  fmits  and  one 

for  vegetahles,  according  to  the  press "to-d^y.    The  report  says: 
handling  .r..i.    0"/Pfcial  invitation,  thirty  representatives  of  cooperatives 
handling  apples  ar.d  other  deciduous  fruits,  oitras  fr.iits  and  potatoes    met  rith 
the  hoard  to  discniss  the .  f easihility  of  welding  two  or  more  of^heir  ™s  Tnto  a 
S::t?vT:ai:r:^e:oi::r--^-  ^--^^  -P-tely,  hy  co„.oditifsn:to^°-^ 


SbS^°^"    rr.  «i«^^aP°li^  dispatch  to-day  says:    "The  Farmers'  national 

S3  tnTfill?"^         I       f Minneapolis  grain  market  yesterday  fo: 

-^Ai  the_ first  time  when  the  corporation  hou^ht  its  first  carload  of 

It         r..  ^    ,  followed  earlier  announcements  that 

ioZT  th°"''  ^""'"^  5^-^=^  °'  a  hushel  fixed  by  the  kL 

whS'he^  ^.^c!  f^*f  s^^-^d  anno^jncem.ent  that  an  agent  had  oeen  named  to  W 
cWs  :  '  ^^""^  -  additional  pur-  ^ 


S^SSs"^'np  P^sss  dispatch  from  Madrid  to-d^„-  states  that 

IlIPOHTs      tne  importation  of  corn  is  prohibited  as  from  yesterday  by  a  royal 
not  aff»rt«^      Tr""^^*  ,S^^^-P""^^*^  ^'-^<=^  Is^t  VOTt  before  yesterday  for  Strain  are 
^ion  Zlfjtil  fTl  ^-^^^  additional  shipments  TOuld  have  created  a  sltua- 

j-un  prejudicial  to  Spain's  economic  interests. 

EU3BEE  A  dispatch  from  The  Hague  to-day  says  J     "Dutch  rubber  grow- 

ers are  steadily  working  to  reach  a  better  market  position.  They 
grower.,  ov,^  a  new  organization,  which  will  seek  contact  with  Britis 

^trictiontf'''^;in/^?    ^  delegation  of  D-atch  growers  to  the  last  Indies  to  study  re- 

"Miction  of  production  by  European  and  native  ^rowers." 
per  .^,f'  Anisterdam  dispatch  says:     "D-atch  r-abbSr  prciucers  will  seek  a  10  to  20 
V^^^vfzTtZ  fl'li  ]T       f  f  Pi'oductlon  by  European  and  native  growers.    They  will 
nn?°rfn^?  f"^^<^^i"^^  °^  i^r>vins  and  the  deposit  by  Em^OT^ean  producers  of  a  20- 
~n  .  orfeit  r.er  ton  to  assure  fulfillment  of  the  restriction.    JIative  producers 


• 
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British 

Abattoir 

Society 


Section  2 

The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  Deceuiber  28  says:     "The  Model 
Abattoir  Society,  fo-unded  hy  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.C., 
r.H.S.,  in  the  year  1386,  and  laio7/n  at  first  as  the  London  Model  Abattoir 
Society,  may  well  claim  to  he  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  slaughterhouse 
reform,  including  the  prom.otion  of  humane  methods  of  slaughter.     It  has 
devoted  time  and  money  for  some  years  to  e:rperiments  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  the  safest  and  most  serviceahle  humane  killer.     It  recog- 
nizes the  fact,  however,  that  the  most  perfect  instrument  '^.all  not  cure 
existing  evils  apart  from  the  estahlishiTient  of  puhlic  ahattoirs.  There 
is  often  more  crueltj^  in  the  stages  which  precede  slaughtering  than  in 
the  act  itself,  and  this  can  only  he  stopped  hy  a  system  of  adequate 
supervision  in  a  puhlic  slaiighterhouse.     The  growing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject is  shown,  not  only  oy  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  puhlic  mind,  hut 
also  hy  the  action  of  local  bodies  ^^h.ich  are  responsible  for  dealing  with 
the  health  and  food  of  the  comr.iunity.    The  Model  Abattoir  Society  has  fre- 
quent appl-ications  from  members  of  public  authorities,  iiBdical  officers  of 
health,  veterinary  officers,  sajiitary  inspectors,  as  well  as  from  private 
individuals,  for  advice  on  all  matters  connected  with  aba.ttoirs.  . .  .  Year 
by  3^ear  it  arranges  the  Benjamin  Ward  Hichardson  MemiOrial  Lecture,  which 
is  delivered  "by  an  e.^rpert  authority  on  the  subject  of  abattoir  work.  The 
lectures  are  printed,  and  have  a  wide  circulation.,.." 


'ood  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  January  11  says:     "The  biisiness 

Industry    doctrines  of  consolidation  and  chain  store  system  have  worked  important 

changes  in  the  food  products  industry  in  the  past  yea.r,  for  the  most  part 


successfully.  Mergers 


nave 


not  only  been  used  simultaneously^  to  eiqpand 


and  to  reduce  operating  and  distributing  costs,    thereby  increasing  profit 
margins,  but  to  establish    wide  diversity  and  so  stabilize  earning  power 
. . . .The  food  products  industry  is  classed  virtually  as  depression  proof. 
Yet,  the  manufacturers  have  so  improved  their  output,  in  the  quality  of 
raw  materials,  the  aippearance  of  the  wrappers  and  the  variety  of  offer- 
ings, and  given  it  such  broad  advertising  that  a  well  grounded  and  popular 
dem-and  has  been  established.     The  n^ans  rous  companies  engaged  in  the  var- 
ious branches  of  the  industry  have  thereby  created  a  sound  stability  of 
earning  power,  its  expansion  measured  mainly  by  an  average  population  in- 
crease of  3fo  a  year  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  status  of  per  capita 
prosperity.    The  leading  bread  and  cake  baking  companies  made  an  impres- 
sive earnings  record  during  the  past  year,  aided  materially  by  country- 
wide expansion  and  modernization  of  their  plants,  while  one  company  accom- 
plished notable  progress  by  developing  the  retail  store  chain  system. 
These  gains  may  even  be  surpassed  during  1930.      Excellent  gains  were  made 
in  1929  by  soft  drink  manufacturers,  and  producers  of  chevring  gum  and  of 
candy  turned  the  year  with  either  satisfactory  recovery  or  moderate  im- 
provement.    The  per  share  earnings  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  dairy 
products  industry  do  not  reflect  the  really  excellent  increases  made  dur- 
ing 1929  for  the  main  reason  that  substantial  expansion  in  capitalization 
was  necessary  to  carry  through  important  consolidations.     There  is  room 
for  speculation  on  further  mergers  among  members  of  the  industry'-  during 
1930,  tending  to  give  impetus  to  market  appreciation  aside  from  attractive 
yields." 


^oats  in 
Oregon 


An  .editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for. December  26  says:  "^G^t 
G-oing  With  G-oats'  has  been  suggested  as  a  suitable  slogan  by  the  newly 
organized  Lincoln  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.    With  a  view  to  promoting 
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the  mohair  industry  and  utilizing  the  browse  on  -'thousands  of  acres  of 
logged-off  and  burned-over  lands,  the  chamber  vdll  seek  out  vacant  home- 
steads and  other  suitable  places  for  goat  farms.    George  S.  Workman j 
from  the  famous  goat  State  of  Teras,  will  direct  this  activity*  Logging 
operations  of  one  company  are  adding  1,000  to  1,500  acres  each  year  to 
the  available  goat  range  in  Lincoln  County.    Gracing  of  goats  on  other- 
wise waste  land  has  on  indirect  value,  in  that  the  animals  will  so  effec- 
tually clean  out  the  Vegeto,tion  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  fire  hazard." 

Highways  Manufacturers  Record  for  January  9  says:     "It  has  been  said  that 

the  grep.test  inventor  in  the  world's  history  was  the  man  who  invented  i% 
terest.    Perhaps  equal  honor  should  go  to  the  man  who  invented  a  system 
Jif  which  States  can  secure  magnificent  highways  without  a  dollar  of  cost 
to  any  one.    That  invention  is  the  tax  on"  gasoline  which  pays  the  cost  o. 
highway  construction  and  the  amortization  of  bonds  where  bonds  are  issue, 
to  hurry  the  work  forward.    Even  the  man  ^jho  bu^^s  the  gasoline  and  pays 
the  tax  in  reality  pays  nothing,  for  it  has  been  proven  by  rf=ipeated  test- 
that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating  a  car  by  reason  of  lessened 
wea.r  and  tear,  and  lessened  cons"umption  of  gasoline  on  good  roads  as  com'^ 
pared  with  bad  roads  is  so  great  that  the  users  of  gasoline  really  save 
money  by  the  construction  of  good  highways  tlKTough  the  gasoline  tax  levy 
Improved  highways  are  changing  the  ^'.hole  lif^  of  this  country.    They  are 
bringing  the  people  of  all  sections  into  closer  contact  and  developing  a 
broader  spirit  of  nationalism.    They  are  the  means  by  which  religious  an 
educational  work  can  be  advanced.    They  help  the  farmer  to  reach  the  cit 
with  his  produce,  and  they  help  the  city  consumer  to  secure  the  farmers! 
produce  with  less  difficulty  than  in  the  olden  days  of  mud  roads,  or 
equally  troublesome  sand.    Last  year  this  country  spent. on  the  building, 
and  maintenance  of  highways  $1,300,000,000.    It  is  indicated  that 
$1,600,000,000  will  be  expended  on  highway  work  in  1930.    The  income 
from  the  gasoline  tax  was  $435,000,000  in  1929.    Some  States  have  issued 
bonds  so  as  to  hasten  the  building  of  roads  more  rapidly  than  by  the  pay 
as-you-go    system.    Many  counties  have  issued  bonds  for  country  roads 
without  having  the  benefit,  except  in  one  or  two  States,  of  any  portion 
of  the  State  gasolinie  tax.    The  march  of  civilization  can  never  reach  o"a 
fully  into  the  country  districts  until  we  extend  our  roads  from  the  m.ain 
arteries  which  are  now  const  reacted,  or  under  construction,  so  that  every 
portion  of  the  country  can  be  reached  by  at  least  fairly  good,  modern 
highways." 

Inland  MlCready  Sykes,  writing  ir  Commerce  and  Finance  for  January  8, 

Waterways    ..s-ays:     "To  what  extent  industry  may  be  aided  by  the  establishment  on  a 
large  scale  of  inland  waterways  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  In 
the  Index,  a  little  pamphlet  issued  each  month  by  the  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany, there  is  a  resume  of  the  development  of  inland  waterways.    Will  th 
completion  of  the  system  of  waterways  in  the  Mississippi  and  tributary 
valley3,  or  would  the  suggested  constructi^on  of  the  opening  of  the  G-reat 
Lakes  to  ocean  vessels,  have  effects  comparable  in  extent  to  those  air- 
ready  brought  about  by  the  Panama  Canal?    President  Hoover  contemplates 
the  completion  of  the  entire  Mississippi  system^  within  the  next  five 
years:     |The  system.  7d.ll  comprise  som^e  9,000  miles  of  connected  water- 
ways, of  T^hich  3,100  miles  will  be  trunk  lines,  with  about  6,000  miles  0 
laterals.    The  m.ain  stem  will  consist  of  the  1,000  mile  stretch  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Lo-viis  and  the  500  miles  of  the 
Illinois  River  from  the  latter  city  to  Chicago,  where  the  waterway  will 
connect  with  the  Great  Lakes  system.    Crossing  this,  an  east-west  trunk 
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line,  1,600  miles  in  length,  following  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  will 
extend  from  a"bove  Pitts"burgh  through  Cairo  to  Kansas  City.     Over  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  triinli  lines  a.  depth  of  nine  feet  rill  "be  esta'b- 
lished.     Since  construction  was  ocriin  "by  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission 
in  1912,  ahout  2,200  mdles  have  been  modernized  to  9  feet  in  depth  and 
*  aoout  1,400  ndles  to  at  least  '6  feet  in  depth.     The  great  trunlc  lines 
are  nearing  completioii.     With  the  opening  of  the  1,000  mile  ch-annel  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  worh  is  "being  concentrated  on  the  extension  of  the 
Missouri  system  west  to  Kansas  City.     The  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago 
has  been  constructed  as  far  as  Peoria,  and  the  link  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Twin  Cities,  which  is  already  open  to  traffic,  is  the  only  other  section 
of  the  m^.in  stem^  not  yet  finished.    However,  over  5,000  miles  have  still 
to  be  connected  or  deepened  in  order  to  complete  the  Mississippi  project,' 
Inland  waterways  carry  but  a  slight  percentage  of  the  co^ontry's  total  of 
freight,  consisting  mostly  of  agricultural  commiodities ,  grp^ins,  coffee, 
sugar  and  tobacco.     The  tonnage  has  gro^rn  rapidly  in  recent  years,  ^rain 
shipments  alone  having  risen  from  187,680  tons  in  1927  to  261,494  tons 
in  1928,  with  1929  promising  a  yet  greater  increase..." 

Land  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmier  for  January  11  says:     "  *  So 

Values         great  is  the  influence  of  the  m.an  operating  a  farm  that  the  capital  vsilue 
of  the  land  m.ay  vary  from,  nothing  to  $252  en  acre.'     This  is  the  verdict 
of  research  y-orkers  a.t  the  University  of  Illinois  who  have  comxpleted  a 
three-year  study  of  175  farms.     One-third  of  the  fams  included  in  the 
study  returned  an  annual  income  sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on 
a  land  valu^ation  of  $252  per  a.cre.     This  was  net  income,  allowing  for  de- 
preciation on  buildings,  expenses  for  equipm.ent ,  operator's  sa.lary  and 
interest  on  operating  capital.     On  the  other  hand,  there  '^,'ere  35  farms 
included  in  the  group  of  175  which  had  no  capital  value,  as  they  were 
farmed  during  the  three-year  period,  according  to  the  investigators, 
Farmers  in  this  group  did  not  opera^te  efficiently  enough  to  produce  inter-* 
est  on  any  investment  after  the  depreciation,  labor  and  other  expenses 
had  been  paid.     The  land  farmed  by  the  two  groups  7/as  appraised  at  prac- 
tically the  sam,e  value  and  the  difference  in  earnings  was  due  almi^st  en- 
tirely to  the  m.ethods  of   the  m.en  in  charge  of  the  farms.     Capital  value 
of  land  is  based  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  farmed  and  the 
prices  received  for  products  of  the  laiid.     The  actual  worth  of  a  piece 
of  land  is  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  how  much  the  operator  maizes 
the  land  earn.     The  c8;Dital  value  of  land  in  regions  where  large  units  of 
machinery  have  com^e  into  com^mon  use  has  been  increased  in  many  cases  by 
the  m.ore  efficient  farming." 


^o^ato  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farm.er  for  January  4  says:     "On  an- 

Futures        other  page  of  this  issue  Daniel  Deal,  a  leader  am.ong  pota^to  growers  of 
Trading       this  co-jjitry,  brings  before  us  the  possibility  of  trading  in  potato  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  and  the  advantages  of  such  a  m.arket.     In  Jus-, 
ti  ce  to  Mr,  Dean  it  should  be  said  that  his  letter  is  not  an  attempt  to 
discuss  the  question  thoroughly,  for  it  was  not  intended  for  publication. 
But  his  views  are  of  interest  as  indicating  the  tendency  of  modern  m.ar- 
keting,  which  has  in  recent  years  created  exchanges,  that  have  establish- 
ed future  trading  in  hides,  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  silk,  burlap,  butter, 
and  eggs.     In  all  cases  this  trading  was  provided  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  uncertainty  and  risk  of  those  concerned  in  business.  Those 
interested  in  these  commodities  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  specula- 
tors m.ight  be  helpful  in  assuring  risks  and  business  men  might  be  helped 
by  price  insurance,  so  they  provided  the  opportunity  for  both," 
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li^silin:  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Jan.  14.— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

Products        (llCO-1500  l^s,)  good  and  choice  $12-15.50;  co\ys  ,  good  and  choice 

$8-10.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  do^iTt)  good  and  choice  $12.25-15.50;  vealers, 
good  and  choice  $12.75-16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10.50-11,25.     Heavy  -night  hogs  (250-350  IDs.)  mediuTi,  good  and  choice 
$9.25-9,50:  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.50-10; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.25-10. 
Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  do^'^.m)  $15.25-14.25;  feeding 
lamhs  (range  stock)  medi-jm  to  choice  $10.50-13.10. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.80-3.25  per  100 
po^onds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.45  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Ho^ond  Ifnites  $2.45-2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  aground 
$2.25  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Maryland  and  Delaware  yellow  sweet  potatoes  sold 
at  $1-1.50  per  "bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Tennessee  Nancy . Hal  1  s , 
house  cured,  $1.35-1,65  in  the  Middle  West.     New  York  Danish  type  cah- 
"bage  brought  $35-50  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $30-35  f,o.h. 
Rochester.     Florida, pointed  type  $2-3  per  l-i^r-hushel  hamper  in  the  East. 
Texas  round  type  $65  "bulk  per  ton  in  midwestern  cities;  $52.50-35  f.o.D, 
Lower  Valley  points.    New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  sold  at  $6- 
6.50  per  harrel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5.50-5.75.    Michigan  Rhode 
Isla.nd  G-reenings  and  Spys  $2.75-3.25  per  hushel  hasket  in  Chicago, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  outter  at  New  York  were:  B2 
score,  35r^;  91  score,  90  score,  34^,^.     Wliolesale  prices  of  No.  1 

fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:    Flats,  19^-^;  Single  Daisies 
20-i--2lTt<^ ;  Yc^ang  Americas,  22^^, 

Average  price  of  Middlir^  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  irarkets 
declined  14  points  to  16.80^  per  Ih,     On. the  corresponding  day  in  1929 
the  price  stood  at  19.06^5,     January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  S::change  declined  12  points  to  17, 25<^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points  to  16. 92^^, 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  13fi. pro- 
tein, Minneapolis,  $1,29  5/8  -  1.51  5/8.    No,  2  red  winter,  Kansas  City 
$1.27-1.29.  "No.  2  hard  -Inter  12-Jfa  protein,  Kansas  City "  $1.17t-1.20i. 
No,  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis) ,  Kansas  Oity  $1.17-1.19.  No. 
5  mixed  corn,  Chicago,  85-87^;?;  Minneapolis  78-|--79-j^5 ;  Kansas  City  79-80^. 
No.  5  yellow  corn,  Minneapolis .  824--84-J-i^ ;  Kansas  City  82-85yc^.     No.  3 
white  oats,  Chicago,  44j-46i^;  Minneapolis  42-1-43^.;?^ ;  Kansas  City  45i- 
46-2^.     (Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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COTT'OH  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "A  national  cam- 

ACEEAGS  CUT        paign  to  reduce  the  American  cotton  acreage  to  40,000,0C0  acres 
was  la.-'jjiched  last  niaht  by  the  Aj-ierican  Cotton  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, which  named  a  s'ape r vi s i n^T  coirnrittee.     In  anz'^^o'UJicing 
the  coimiittee ,  C;  0.  Moser,  vice  president  and  secretary,   said  the  cotton  acreage 
had  heen  totaling  approximately  46,000,000  acres  and  that  to  conform  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Boaid's  warning  against  excessive  T^lanting  the  directors  had  de- 
cided to  take  immediate  sters  to  lop  off  at  lea.st  6,000,000  acres.     The  hoard 
had  advised  farm^ers  not  to  plant  cotton  next  spring  on  la.nd  that  did  not  produce 
one- third  of  a  hale  to  the  acre." 


PARROT  I^.^POHTS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "The  first  official 

reports  on  deaths  a.nd  serious  illnesses  due  to  ua.rrot  fever, 
or  Dsittacosis ,  in  widely  separated  cities  reached  Pederal  health 
officials  yesterday,  and  led  then  to  give  further  consideration  to  Dlacing  an 
emhargo  on  the  importation  of  the  hirds..."    The  re'cort  states  that  officials 
of  the  Surgeon  G-eneral's  office  called  in  Dr.  1.   S.  Palmer,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survej^,  for  'diat  was  understood  to  he  a  conference 
on  means  of  hanning  the  hirds.     It  was  said  later,  however,  tha.t  no  steps  in 
that  direction  would  he  tal::en  imL."ediately .     Trie  pross  report  says:  "Doctor 
Palm.er  said  after  the  conference  that  'a  most  effective  emxhargo  already  has  heen 
placed  on  importa„tions  hy  press  rerjorts  of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  '     Hot  one 
parrot  has  heen  im-oortod  from  South  A^ierica  during  the  past  thirty  days,  Doctor 
Palmor  a.dded,  and  the  ovxly  shipment  of  which  'clues  are  sufficiently  definite 
to  connect  illnesses'  was  one  of  239  parrots  th^it  arrived  on  Docemoer  5  from 
Ca.rtagena. .  Colomhia.  .  ." 

A  Vienna  disDatch  to-day  says:  "'The  fear  of  psittacosis  and  of  parrots 
as  the  cause,  which  seemis  to  have  spread  so  widely  in  Europe  and  Aji'erica,  must 
"be  the  result  of  mass  suggestion,   since  it  has  no  ground  in  actual  faxts.^  In 
these  ^?^^ords  Dr.  Julius  Bauer,  noted  Vienna  authority  on  internal  dis causes,  who 
was  said  to  have  heen  quoted  in  Ar-erica  as  oeing  in  favor  of  a  parrot  quarantine, 
yesterday  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  psittacosis  scare.     'All  I  said  ahcut 
the  miattcr,'  he  told  the  correspondent,'  was  that  hlood  tests  might  he  taken 
of  the  parrots  heforc  their  importa^tion  is  allowed.     If,  through  somie  miscon- 
ception, my  roma.rks  had  any  influence  on  the  general  slaughter  of  hirds,  which 
I  understand  is  now  in  rjrogross  in  the  United  States,  I  regret  it,  since  I  ha.vo 
no  desire  to  play  the  role  of  Kerod  to  the  parrots.     Psittacosis  has  heen  known 
to  science  since  1892. .. .Psittacosis  really  is  such  a  rare  diseasa  to-day,  as 
fonnerly,  that  talk  of  ma^ss  action  against  parrots  is  foolish.'" 
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H.        Brailsforcl,  British  journalist,  writes  imder  the  title 
"Will  The  Lahor  G-overnnient  C-o  Out?"  in  The  J^"eT  Hepuolic,  for  January 
15.     He  says  in  p?trt:  "A  no  nth  ago,  f-ood.  judges  of  the  -oolitical  fu- 
tu-re  predicted  that  our  Lahor  (?overriiT.ent  might  have  four  years  of  life 
"before  it;  some  even  said  eight,  for  they  assumed  that  it  '^'ould  rin 
the  next  election.     To-day  the  spme  hnowing  persons  '^hll  hardlj^  give 
it  four  months;  to  sr.poose  that  it  may  la. st  a  year  ^'^'ould  he  thought 
eccentric.  ...  It  is,  £s  one  ^.^^ould  expect,  the  'intellectuals'   in  the 
ministry  who  have  discovered  the  secret  of  using  their  officials.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  them,.     They  talh  the  same  language.     They  can  meet 
them,  in  detailed  debate.     And  so  it  ha^oioens  that  Mr.  Henderson,  with 
the  aid  of  his  e:-rpert  staff,  has  done  a^dmhrahl:^  p.t  the  Foreign  Office, 
Car. tain  Wedgwood  Eenn  m.ay  turn  ou.t  to  he  the  hest,  as  he  is  certainly 
the  holdept,  head  of  the  India  Office  in  our  generation.     Mr.  William 
G-raham,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.   G-reenwood  at  the  Ministry  of 
Health,   (both  of  themi  m.en  with,  a  university  training)  ha/'e  shown  con- 
spicu.ous  ability,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevely^n  (Education)  cxnd  Mr.  IToel 
Buxton  (Agricult^jre)  ,  both  of  them:  "ecruhts  fromi  the  old  Wliig  govorn- 
ing  class,  are  doing  ^^^ell.     The  t'^'o  instances  of  tragic  faili-re  are 
ministers  "hio  had  a  great  reputation  as  labor  union  leaders,  both  of 
thmm  '^Inning  and  popular  personalities,  and  both  of  them  rotable 
platform  orators— Miss  Margaret  Bonhficld  and  Mr.  Thomas.     With  all 
their  vita.lity  a:id  eloquence,  the3"  lac]-:  the  intellectual  training  to 
maJ."G  them:  the  equals,  in  close  '"^ork,  of  their  a.ble  but  conservautive 
civil  servants.     One  fears  tha.t  further  e:^perionce  may  add 
Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Admi rali ty  to  this  category. .. It  was 
Mr.  MacDona.ld's  original  idea  to  create  a  new  and  ambitious  m.echanism 
on  a  permanent  footing,   to  supervise  the  7.h^olo  industrial  develop- 
ment of      the  Nation — an  economhc  general  staff,  a  planning  and  re- 
search department,   some7'hat  on  the  lines  of  the  Russian  'Gosplan.' 
He  may  3v^et  create  it.     With  a  civil  servant  of  genius  at  its  head, 
and  our  ablest  economiic  thinhors  to  advise  himi,  it  miight,  and  m.ay  yet, 
play  a  great  Toart  in  restoring  our  na^tional  fortunes.     But  m.eanwhile 
Mr.  Thomas  has  only  the  sheleton  of  an  improvised  orga.niza,tion  behind 
him,  a.nd  the  civil  servant  who  directs  it  has  other  responsibilities 
on  his  shoulders,  and  enjoys,  mioreover,  a.  reputation,  able  anid  expert 
though  he  is,  for  timhditj^  a.nd  conservatism...." 

Food  Irradia-  The  British  Medical  Joiirnal  for  Decem.ber  28  says:  "A  paper 

tion  was  read,  on  December  9,  by  Dr.  Chalmers  Watson  before  the  iloyal 

Society  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  irradiation 
in  medicine.     The  lect-orer  said  that  the  relation  of-    ravs  to  matter 
was  a  concern  of  m.odern  physics  and  also  of  m.odern  medicine.  The 
theory  of  the  atom,  had  in  recent  tim.es  been  replaced  by  the  theory 
of  the  electron,  ajid  with  the  acceptance  of  the  electron  theory  many 
current  views  of  anim.al  and  vegGta.ble  life  required  revision.  The 
discovery  of  the  x  rays  by  Fwoentgon  in  1895  had  been  the  starting 
point  of  this  developmient ,  and  these  rays  had  proved  an  inestimable 
boon  in  the  dia.gnosis  of  disease^  ajid  had  also  added  m.atcriallj^  to 
the  resources  of  treatment.     It  was  further  recognized  that  mxost  of 
the  benefits  to  health  obtained  from,  sunshine  were  due  to  rays  beyond 
the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectr-am,  and  the  sijnshine  in  miany 
British  health  resorts  had  a  large  supuly  of  ultra-violet  ra.ys,..A 
more  recent  development  had  been  the  application  of  irradiation 
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to  sedicina.l  'orol-ucts  and  foodstuffs,  such  as  mil--:  and  flour,  thoueh 
how  long  the  special  qualities  imparted  to  the  suhstance  hy  these 
means  persisted  was  an  open  question.     The  lectui^er  descrioed  how  milk 
was  irradiated  "by  allowing  it  to  flow  in  a  fine  filn  over  a  tiibe  in 
^Ahich  ultra.- violet  rays  were  oroduced,  the  exposure  lasting-  some 
thirt3--five  seconds,  and  iniDairin^:  neither  the  ta.ste  nor  the  nutri- 
tive value.     The  main  result  was  to  impart  a  definite  antirachitic 
prooerty  which  would  remain  active  for  at  least  several  days.  The 
antirachitic  'oroperty  ^as  coiTinonly  suoposed  to  'oe  due  to  the  form.a- 
tion  of  vitamin  D....Tn8  carative  value  was  readily  attested  hy  the 
results  of  radiological  examdnation  of  the  hones,  and  recovery  in 
richets  was  promoted  more  surely  and  quickly  "by  irradiated  milk  ths/n 
by  any  other  Irno'^rn  m.eans.     Ho  considered  that  the  question  of  vital 
energy  in  foods  was  of  groat  importance...'^ 

High^^'ays  and  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Leda^er  for  Januar^^  14-  says: 

Motors  "One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  United  States  is  the  chief  pro- 

ducer and  consimier  of  motor  vehicles  is  revealed  in  a.  survey  just 
completed  for  the  Departm.ont  of  CoiiU.erce .     It  sho"-s  tha^t  the  present 
road  miileage  of  hhe  '-'/orld  is  7,805,6^9,  and.  that  this  country  rajn-is 
first  with  a  total  of  3,016,281  miles,  or  38,7  Dcr  cent.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  is  first  in  hard-surfaced  roads,  ^^:ith  167,155  mdles. 
This  is  the  only  country  -ith  m.ore  than  100,000  miles  of  paved  roads. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  ra:.":id  incroa.se  of  m.otor  vehicles 
in  the  United  States  :ia.s  had  a.  great  deal  to  do  --Ith  this  showing— 
particularly-  iyi  the  m.atter  of  hard-siirf aced  highways.     Por  while  em- 
tensive  road  systems  nreceded  the  cominm  of  the  automobile,  it  materia 
ally  hastened  their  im;orovem'.ent .     The  m.o tori  zin.?:  of  tra.vcl  and  com- 
merce started  an  unending  race  to  keep  the  highways  uo  '.^Ith  the  auto- 
mobile.    The  ou.tlavs  for  road  construction  and  ma.intenauce  are  among 
the  biggest  items  on  the  budgets  of  Pennsylvania  anc.  other  progressive 
Sta.tes.     But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States  was  a 
Nation  of  road-builders  long  before  the  autom.obile  £>^e.     We  ha.ve  al- 
ways been  a.  restless  TJooplo,  and  highways  have  held  an  important 
pla.ce  in  our  lives  ever  since  the  days  of  wilderness  trails  and  post 
roads , " 

Eof orestation  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Tim.es-Union  for  Januaay  8  sa.ys: 

In  Florida  "Federal  G-overrmient  purchase  of  a  large  acreage  of  timberla.nd  in 
Colunbia  and  Baker  Co-^uiities  not  far  from  Jacksonville,  recently-, 
m.arks  the  establi slime nt  of  another — the  third — project  for  refores- 
tation in  this  State,   the  plans  including  extenc-:ive  exoerimentation 
in  turpentining  m-othods  and  pulpwood  production.     The  sale  included 
ninety-four  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  part  in  each  of  the  two 
counties  m.ontioned,  aud  Y'as  "oart  of  an  original  section  which  in- 
cluded 225,000  acres.    The  purchaser  in  this  ca.se  was  indica.ted  as 
the  United  States  Forest    SiDPvico,  and  the  TU-ice  paid  is  said 

to  have  been  ahout  half  a  million  dolla.rs.     The  tra^ct  is  knovjn  as 
Osceola  f  orest ...  .Florida,  ?^ith  yet  miich  virgin  timber  has  also 
thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over  lands,  that  are  not  growing  anj^thing 
and  are  not  needed  for  agriculturaJ  purposes.     It  is  a  mxa.tter  of 
real  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  G-overrmrient  is  talcing  a  real 
interest  in  reforestation  and  the  protection  of  the  forests.  The 
lands  taken  in  charge  by  the  Federal  ForoK:t  Sc^viLco:  will  be 
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handled  scientifically,  and  from  results  attained  there  ^"ill  he  the 
example  that  will  afterwards  he  followed  hy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber  and  turpentine  in- 
dustries; and  to  hetter  occupation  of  millions  of  acres  of  idle  lands 
in  the  coijntry.  .  .  ,  " 

Russian  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  reports  that  seventeen  Russian 

Jarm  Im-      agricultm- al  engineers  arrived  from  Moscow  on  Decemher  29  on  the 
plements      Meuw  Amsterdam  to  study  the  manufacture  of  farming  implements  in  the 
United  States.     They  are  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Soviet  G-ov- 
ernment  is  planning  to  construct  the  world' s  large-t  factor:^  for  the 
manuf acti;jre  of  agricultxiral  machinery  and  implements  at  ITi^ni-Hovgorod, 

Scientific  An  editorial  in  The  Lancet  (London)  for  December  21  says: 

Writing        "The  lot  of  the  writer  of  monographs  is  a  hard  one,  for  he  must  have 
done  some  hard  thinking,  and  it  is  not  made  easier  hy  the  Medical 
Research  Co'imcil  which,  in  our  vievr,  imposes  upon  him  salutary  rnles 
inspired,  hy  wisdom  and  experience.     He  is  advised  not  to  commence  an 
article,  he  must  hegin  it.     He     can  not  have  heen  engaged  in  a  study 
of  his  suhject;  he  has  just  st^idied  it.     He  should  not  ^.^^rite  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  friend;  hut  just  with  him.     And  he  should  not  col- 
lect a  considerable  amount  of  material  or  a  considerahle  nunher  of 
facts,  he  should  only  collect  much  or  man3'"  of  them.     In  short,  re- 
strictions of  liherty  have  heen  suggested,  so  tlisit  his  manuscript 
will  imdergo  a  20  per  cent  reduction  (or,  as  one  might  say,  he  one- 
fifth  shorter)  and  eventually./'  he  pay  find  himself  writing  quite  good 
English  -^uthout  the  help  of  the  Fuhli cations  Department  of  the 
Council.     In  the  notes  uDon  tlie  "Preparation  of  Reports  for  Puhlica- 
tion,"  which  have  just  heen  issued  in  a  revised  edition  after  an 
interval  of  nearl:;-  nine  years,  the  advice  remains  suhstantially  the 
same  except  for  the  addition  of  two  useful  appendices:  one  of  shorter 
and  hetter  equivalents  for  long  words  or  phrases,  the  other  a  list 
of  ahhreviations  of  the  nam.es  of  journals  taken  from  the  World  List 
of  Scientific  Periodicals  prepared  luider  the  direction  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museun. . . The  adtice 
is  not  oppressive  or  cramping  to  an  author's  style;  hy  surrendering 
his  liherty  in  nonessentials  he  will  gain  the  freedom  in  essentials 
which  really  matters..." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  Jan-^aary  1  says:  "Too 

of  Agri-      little  recognition  is  given  hy  the  creamery  industry  to  the  spler.did 

culture       work  oeing  done  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agricult^jTe  in  compiling  timely  statis- 
tics of  an  informative  nature.     The  hureau  is  not  only  gathering 
this  information,  but  it  is  disseminating  it  while  it  is  still  of 
.value.     It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  information  on  hutter  pro- 
duction, for  example,  could  not  he  secured  sooner  than  seven  or  eight 
months  after  the  close  of  a  calendar  yea.r,  and  even  then  the  reports 
were  usually  so  incomplete  that  they  were  almost  worthless.  The 
hureau  extended  the  sources  of  its  information  so  that  those  reports 
were  not  only  reasonahly  complete  hut  they  were  available  within  a 
few  months  after  the  close  of  a  year.     Now  it  has  gone  a  step  farther 
and  is  issuing  ;pr  elimina.ry  figures  showing  production  hy  States  for 
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each  month,  and  '.-hat  is  more  it  is  releasing  this  information  -ithin 
sin  '^.^eehs  from  the  close  of  that  m.cnth.     In  raan-f  other  '.'a;^,'s  it  is 
broadenin£^  the  scope  of  its  service,  "but  in  that  exoansion  is  not 
losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  tim.eliner,s .     The  hureau  7'oi'ld  lihe 
to  do  even  hetter  hut  is  handica"nped  "by  the  indifference  with  which 
its  requests  are  heing-  miet  hy  sovc>e  of  the  creaiT.eries ,  "Dartic~j-larly 
the  small  ones ...  .There  are  -cmdouhtedly  m.ore  than  a  few  otherwise 
good  operators  who  have  heen  som.ewhcit  carelBss  about  uroviding  in- 
formation.    To  these  we  add  our  plea  to  that  of  the  Bvj:e:m  of  j\gri- 
cultural  Sconomics  that  they  x^rovide  the  desired  statistics  without 
delay.     Those  statistics  have  a  direct  hearing  on  the  success  of 
every  m.an  in  the  husiness." 


Section  4 
MaRKST  QJJ0TATI0I"S 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  15 — Livestock  quotations  at  Ohicaeo  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $1.?. 25-$15 . 50 :  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8-.$10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  Cown)  good  and  choice  $12. 25-$15.50; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.?5--$16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10. 50~-$ll . 50.     Heavy  'W3ight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9.2C-.$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to 
choice  $9. 50-$10.10;  sla.iighter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.odiw,  good  cmd. 
choice  $9,25~$10.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  do^m) 
$13.25-$14.10;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  mediun  to  choice  $10.50- 
$13.10. 

Kaino  sacked  G-reen  Mo-jjitain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.80-$3.25  per 
100  :oo-onds  in  ea:Hern  cities;  $2.40-$2.45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Ho-jnd  Ifhdtos  $2..50-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.25-$2.50  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbag:  closed  at 
$35-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  term.inal  m^arkets;  $30-$32  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  pointed  tjgoe  cabbage  sold  at  $2-$2.75  per  lj--bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities,     lie'-'  York  Baldwin  apples  brourht  $5.50-$5,?5  per 
ba.rrel  in  New  York  City;  'greenings  $6-$6.5C.     Michigan  Rhode  Island 
G-roenings  and  Spys  $2.75-$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in  Chi  care.  New 
York  yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.85-$2.25  per  lOO-uo'ond  sack  in  eastern 
city  markets;  $1.75-$1,85  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Midwestern  yellows 
$1.25-$1.85  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  s]oot  cotton  in  10  designated  marko;ts 
declined  4  points  to  16.76c^  per  lb.     On  the  sa,m-o  day  one  year  ago 
the  wrice  stood  a„t  19.22^^..    January  fut'orc  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  17.23^,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  Doints  to  16.95^. 

Crain  T^rices:     No.l  dark  northern  sDring  wheat  (l3fo  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.28  l/8-$1.31  l/8.     No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City, 
nominal  $1  ..27-$l  =  29  .,    No.  2  hard  winter  (l2|-^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.17i-$1..19-g-.    No ,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)     Kansas  City 
$1.16f-$1.18i.     No. 3  mired  corn,  Minneapolis  77^-78^;  Kansas  City 
773-^-78^^;^.     No.3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  86-J-^-88^;  Minneapolis  81,^-83(z?; 
KaJisas  City  80c^-82^.     No.3  white  oats,  Chicago  4:4^^-4^^;  Minneapolis 
4lf,if-43i^;  Kansas  City  45:|^-46-|r^ ..  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  neM's  of  importance. 
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THE  SUC-i\R  The  Senate  yesterday-  voted,  48  to  38,  to  retain  the  present 

TARIFF  tariff  duty  on  sugar,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


Ill  THE  HOUSE  The  House  rules  coLTaittee  yesterday  voted  to  give  right  of 

way  to  the  Colton  bill  to  carry  out  the  Hoover  suggestion  for  a 
commission  to  study  conservation  and  administration  of  the  puhlic 

domain;  also  to  the  Do^.^'ell  good  roads  hill  authorizing  an  approDriation  of 

$125,000,000  over  a  three-year  period,  (press,  Jan.  17.) 


PACKSE  A  Denver  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Retailing  of  meat  hy  the 

R3TAILIITG-  pa.chers  a,s  a  means  of  cutting  distrioution  costs  and  insuring  that 

the  housewife  gets  the  grade  of  meat  she  Days  for  was  advocated  at 
Denver  vesterday  hy  Vititor  S.  Culherson  of  Silver  Oitj,  IT.  Mex.  , 
president  of  the  Am.erican  ITational  Live  Stoch  Association.     In  addressing  the 
annual  convention  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Culherson  said  the  association  had  not 
"been  responsible  for  the  consent  decree  imposed  on  the  large  packers  requiring 
them  to  divorce  tbemselves  from,  activities  unrelated  to  tlie  pacMng  business.  The 
passage  of  the  Agricultrj*al  Marketing  Act,  providing  for  loans  to  producers  through 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  President  Culberson  said,  already  has  provided 
initial  benefit  to  feeders  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  direct  benefit  to  range  cattle 
growers . " 


FEDERAL  In  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  experiment 

FARM  BOARD         stations,  extension  workers  and  departments  of  agricLilture  of  the 

twelve  ifcrtheaotern  States,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  annoimced  to-da3^ 
that  a  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  local  farmers^  cooperative 
associations  in  those  States.     The  work  will  be  started  in  the  different  Sta.tes 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  in  none  later  than  July  1.     It  is  hoped  that  findings 
in  all  the  States  will  be  available  early  next  winter,  but  by  July  1,  1931,  at 
the  latest.    The  States  in  which  the  survey  of  cooperative  associations  will  bo 
made  follow:  Maine,  ITew  Hamipshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
crat,  ITew  York,  Hew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
Mong  the  objectives  of  the  study  are  the  following:  To  determine  the  t^/-pe  of 
"business  of  the  ma.ny  scattered  local  cooperatives  in  these  States  as  a  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  sound  regional  cooperatives.     To  obtain  detailed  information 
concerning  the  volume  of  business,  financial  condition  and  costs  of  operation  of 
each  cooperative.     To  provide  the  basis  for  effective  extension  work  by  the 
various  States  with  these  cooperatives  in  order  to  get  them,  on  a  sound,  efficient 
oasis.     To  enable  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
to  correct  and  bring  up-to-date  its  records  of  cooperative  associations  in  these 
States. 
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Section  2 

Antomooile  A  Chicoeo  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  fibres  made  p\iclic 

Deaths         yesterday  "by  the  ICational  Safety:  Co^jjicil  shewed  51,500  iiersons  "'ere 

hilled  in  a.utomoDile  ^tccidents  in  thirty-one  States  during  1S29.  The 
totpl  v'as  13  per  cent  more  than  in  1928,  the  report  said,  ^"hile  n:otor- 
ve'.iicle  rcjistration  increc'fed  only  S  -oev  cent.     California  fatalities 
increased  20  per  cent  on  the  "basis  of  a  nine  months'   conrparahle  period 
end  ITe^"  Yorh  and  Ohio  had  17  "oer  cent  increase  on  the  "basis  of  an  .. 
eleven  months '   coiriTDprahle  period.     Oregon,  Hhode  Island,  DelaT^are, 
Wisconsin  and  Vermont  sho77  sli.5:ht  decreases  in  the  first  eleven  months. 
More  than  r.alf  the  victims  ^^ere  pedestrians. 

British  An  editorial  in  Oouintry  Life  for  o^an'oary  4  says:  ''Under  the 

Pig  In-        title,    'The  Commercial  Pig,'   the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
dustry         the  first  reT)ort  of  the  Pig  Industry  Coujicil.     The  report  is  not  unan- 
imous, t'^'o  leading  pig-'breeders ,  Lord  Philllmxore  and    Leopold  Pa„get, 
dissenting  from  the  judgment  of  the  majority.     It  v^ould,  ohviously, 
"be  rash  to  assumie  that  the  opinions  held  by  these  m.emhors  are,  m.erely 
"because  of  the  disparity/  of  their  mem."bers,  either  unimporta.nt  or  neg- 
ligi"ble.     Tho  ma."^ority  of  the  couTxCil  have  recomrended  a  policy  ^hich 
the  leading  oacor-cujrers  have  heen  fostering  for  some  tim.e  past,  and 
vrhich  has  hcen  advocated  by  the  m.arheting  experts  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.     This  polic^-  is  "based  on  the  assumption  that  of  all  the 
"br::eds  in  this  coujitry  the  Large  TTIiite  is  the  ideal  'commercial  ani- 
m^al.'     All  t^ic  other  breeds  are  said  to  fall  shcrx  of  the  sta.ndards 
desired  and,  theoretically,   could  therefore  be  dispensed  '^'ith.  The 
logic  of  this  theory  is  easy  to  follow.     Uniformity  in  the  ra^^  m.a- 
terirl  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  \rcll-heing  of  the  homic  bacon 
industry.     Indiscrimina.te  cross-breeding  is  disastrous  fromi  the  vie?7- 
point  of  uniformity  and  completely  defeats  the  efforts  of  the  curers 
to  control  the  bacon  m^arhet .  .  .The  "orincipaJ  objections  raised  by 
Lord  Fhillimore  and  Mr.  Paget  to  the  rex)ort  are  that  the  merits  of  es- 
tablished breeds  other  than  the  Large  White  have  been  overlooked,  and 
that  the  ex^perience  of  breeders  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
indicates  that  environjnent ,  quite  apart  fromi  selection,  has  been  any- 
thing hu.t  a  negligible  factor  in  the  developm.ent  of  local  t;^^es. 
Mr.  Paget  insists  that  the  proper  course  to  take  is  to   'point  the  way 
to  im.T)roverent  and  standardization  ^oj  utilizing  rather  than  scrapping, 
existing  material.'     In  other  7:0 rds,  a.ll  existing  breeds  have  their 
uses,  and  can  be  developed  and  selected  to  a  comi".on  standard,  just  lihe 
tke  Large  "hdte  breed,  which  itself  is  not  ble^Bed  to-day  with  pre- 
cisely^ that  degree  of  ■^jL2:if ormh ty  tha.t  the  couTicil  desir®  to  cultivate, 
Fromi  a  biological  "ooint  of  view  there  is  evidently  much  truth  in  this 
argument;  the  difficulty/  is  that  multiplicity  of  breeds  m.eans  the  pro- 
duct'on  of  a  la.rge  n'omber  of  tyrpes  ^hich  can  not  be  reconciled  with 
comL  :c  r c i al  r  e  qui  rement  s .  .  .  " 

Cornstalk  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (lowa)  Dem:0cra.t  and  Leader  for 

Utiliza.-      Jan-^-ia.ry  lo  says:  "The  mxanufacture  of  wallboa^rd  and  pamper  from  corn- 
tion  stalks  had  to  go  thro\-.-:h  much  the  sejne  preliminary  stage  as  anything 

else,     Promioters  had  the  OTDport^onity  to  seize  irpon  it,  organize  comx- 
panies,   sell  stock  and  get  going  before  processes  were  perfected  and 
other  foundations  laid  to  m.ake  good  their  promhses  of  dividends. 
Factories  were  started  at  several  points,  and  contra.cts  made  with 
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farnierc  for  their  stalks.     One  of  the^e  was  at  ]j-jbu.o^iie .     It  wasn't 
doin^"  as  ^.^^ell  as  it  rnig^hti  and.  as  it  is  "believed  it  vdll  binder  the 
new  set-u-t^.     The  new  program  involves  the  tailing  over  of  the  plant  "by 
a  new  company  with  plenty  of  wealth  and  oiisiness  experience  behind  it. 
It  will  have  the  personal  help  for  a  while  of  Doctor  Sweeney,  who  "by 
arran?-ement  with  the  State  board  of  education  will  he  allowed  to  trans- 
fer, in  loart  of  his  time,  his  research  work  from  j\mes  to  the  factory 
at  Ih^hiique.     There  he  will  have  a  chance  to  lay  out  a  full-size  pro- 
gram instead  of  the  mod. el  one  "uth  which  he  lias  experimented  in  the 
limited  plant  at  Ames.     With  hacking  and  encourpgement  the  factory 
at  Duhuque  will  have  multiplied  chances  of  success.     If  it  is  a  real 
success  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sam.c  work  being  duplic^vt od  elsc^'^horc. 
What  can  ho  done  at  Duhuque  and  for  the  farmers  aro-and  Di;hu.quo  can 
he  done  cl^  ewhere. ..." 


Dairy  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  Jan^^a,ry  11  says:  "Professor 

Industry      Van  Felt,  of  Waterloo,  Io7;a,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
In  Texas      Texas  can  produce  hutterfat  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.     Of  course,  the  'orofessor  qualified  hy  adding,  'If 
Texas  farmers  hreed  up  the  cows  and  feed  and  care  for  them  Toroperly.' 
If  Professor  Van  Pelt  is  right,  said  many  other  dairy  specialists  agree 
with  him,  Texas  should  eventually  hecome  the  greatest  dairy  State  in 
the  Union,  for  Texas  farmers  are  hreeding  up  their  herds  and  are  learn- 
ing to  loroduce  an  ahundp.nce  of  feedstuffs,  and  feed  a  halanced  ration, 
Not  all  are  doing  this,  hut  many  are  learning  to  travel  the  road  to 
lorofit  '"uth  cows.... Down  in  the  San  Antonio  section  mcmocrs  of  the 
cow-testing  association  have  increased  the  average  hutterfat  production 
loer  cow  hy  28  pounds,  or  an  increase  in  profits  ocr  co'^'  of  $16.74. 
During  the  year  56  boarder  cows  were  sold  to  the  hutchcrs  hy  members 
of  the  association.     The  high  cow  in  the  association  procluced  9,129 
pounds  of  m.ilk  containing  529-J-  pounds  of  hutterfat.     It  cost  $39.59 
more  to  feed  this  cow  than  it  did  the  low  producer  in  the  association, 
hut  profits  exceeded  the  low  producer  hy  $131.56.     It  is  this  progress 
in  learning  the  true  value  of  a  cow  and  the  relations  of  good  hreeding 
and  right  feeding  to  net  profits  that  leads  one  to  believe  that 
Professor  Van  Pelt  may  live  to  sec  his  'orediction  come  true." 


Hrdlicka  A  prediction  that  the  time  is  relatively  near  when 

on  Evolu-    be  ahle  to  control  his  own  evolution  was  made  January  14  by  Dr.  Ales/  ' 

i'loh      •••  retiring  president  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  addressing 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  at  Washington.     "Shall  man  over 
reach  so  far  as  completely  to  knoT;  and  understand  the  forces  of  nature 
so  that  he  may  he  ahle  to  control  evolution?"  the  speaker  asked;  and, 
answering  his  oim  question,  continued  to  point  out  that  man  is  steadily 
learning  more  of  nature^ s  ways  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 
He  cited  the  progress  already  made  in  controlling  the  evolution  of 
plants  and  of  certain  animals,  in  the  former  instance  now  a  common- 
place practice  in  rjractically  all  divisions  of  agriculture.     He  de- 
clared that  development  toward  perfection  in  the  hum^an  race  through 
humanly  conceived  methods  is  already  demonstrated  a.s  --ithin  the  realm 
of  possibility.   (Press,  Jan.  17.) 
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Wheat^  Sit-  "The  World  VJlieat  Situation,  1928—29"  is  the  z'cCo^^ct  of  a 

uation         IVlieat  Study,  of  date  December,  1929  j  of  the  Food  Research  Institute, 
Stanfard  University.     A.stiiniiary  of  the  report  says:  "The  crop  year 
1928-29  was  an  unusual  one  in  ^dieat.    Bunper  wheat  crops  ^''^ere  harvested 
in  many  coi^ntries,  including  Canada  and  Argentina,  two  of  the  world's 
greatest  exporters.     The  average  world  3^ield  per  acre  rarlied  with  the 
exceotionally  high  ones  of  1915  and  1923;  the  world  crop  (ex-Hussia, 
China,  and  Asia  Minor)   stood  IG  loer  cent  aoove  the  1922-27  average. 
For  the  first  tim.e  in  many  years  a  "bumper  world  ^'^heat  crop  follo7^ed 
a  distinctly  good  crop;  and  wheat  supplies  were  exceijtionally  ahundant. 
Consumption  was  undeniably  heavy,  hut  presurnahly  not  so  far  aoove  the 
line  of  ;oost-war  trend  as  was  production.     Consequently  carryovers 
were  greatly  built  uo  in  the  course  of  the  year,  i^^ost  strinliingly  and 
certainly  in  North  America  and  Argentina,  hut  prohaoly  to  a  marked 
degree  in  Europe  as  -^^^ell.     The  voliime  of  international  trade  in  whe^at 
and  flour  exceeded  all  records.     Sx-Europoan  countries  imiDortod  record 
quantities,  but  Europe  did  not.    Argentina  and  Canada  e:q3orted  very 
heavily  from  their  hig  crops;  the  United  States  and  the  Danube  coun- 
tries exported  rather  sm.all  quantities.     "TTlioat  prices  were  Io-a^,  notahly 
in  the  e:rport  and  international  markets.  "  Late  in  May  1929,  Chicago 
futures  oven  fell  hclow  $1  per  hushol,  the  lowest  point  in  post-war 
years;  "but  on  the  whole  the  general  world  level  of  wheat  prices  wa.s 
not  a^s  lo'^r  as  in  1923-24.    Argentine  'A^oat  was  the  cheapest  comparaolc 
wheat  on  the  import  markets  for  a  longer  period  than  in  any  recent 
year.    Prices  in  the  United  States  were  maintained  practically  through- 
out the  year  at  too  high  a  level  to  permit  free  exportation,  and  such 
was  the  sitijation  in  Canada  in  the  closing  months.     The  relatively 
low  level  of  prices,  persisting  until  new-crop  prospects  caused  a 
spectacular  advance  in  June-July  1929,  7jas  conducive  to  agitation  in 
many  countries  for  price-raisin-.?  devices." 


Section  3 

Department  Catherine  Eackett  writes  "ujider  the  title  "The  Dentifrice 

of  Agri-      Racket-  "  in  The  Hew  Republic  for  January  15.     In  her  article  Miss 
culture       Hackett  descrihcs  the  "pseudo scientific  pahulurn  projected  on  the 

puhlic  in  denttfrico  advertisements.     She  s^ys  in  part:  "G-ovcrm-nent 
chemists  in  the  Food,  Dr-ag  and  Insecticide  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,   charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  declare  that  any  tooth  paste  should  be  considered 
as  much  a  l-u:cu!.ry  as  cold  cream  or  perf-ume,  and  that  no  so-called 
'antiseptic'   dentifrice  '^.^hich  has  yet  come  into  their  laboratory  has 
the  power  to  kill  gerrr.s  in  the  conditions  binder  '^^hich  it  is  normally 
used.     The  term  'antiseptic  and  germdcidal'  is  widel^^  used  in  denti- 
frice advertising  to  appeal  to  persons  7:ho  desire  only  a  certain  amount 
of  oral  cleanliness  and  hygiene.     It  is  rapidly  being  deleted  from 
actual  laheis  because  of  the  G-overrjnent  ruling  that  no  -orodu.ct  raaj 
he  so  labeled  undess  it  actually  kills  "bacteria  in  the  conditions 
njidor  which  it  would  ordinarily  he  used;  hut  the  law  docs  not  touch 
advertising.    A  germicide  is  scientifically  defined  as  a  substance  or 
agent  that  destroys  micro-organisms  so  that  they  will  not  grow  when 
placed  in  appropriate  culture  medi^ims;  an  antiseptic,  as  a  suhstance 
that  prevents  the  growth  of  these  organisms  as  long  as  certain  condi- 
tions are  maintained,  hut  does  not  destroy  their  vitality.     No  tooth 
paste  or  mouth  T^ash  which  has  yet  heen  analyzed  hy  G-overnment  chemist? 
contains  a  germicide  strong  enough  to  destroy  orga.nisms  during  the  few 
seconds  it  is  in  the  mouth." 
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Section  4 
^■L4RKET  QUOTATIONS 


January  17,  1930 


Jan.  16. — Livestock  quotations  at  CMcaeo  on  slau£rhter  steers 
(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12"-$15.50;  cows,  ^ood  and  choice 
$8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  ^-ood  and  choice  $12-$15.25;  vealers, 
good  and  choice  $13-$16.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10.5C-$11.5C.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medii;jn,  ,s:ood  and 
choice  $9.10-$9.60;  lip-ht  "light s  (130-160  Ids,)  medium  to'choice 
$9.25-$9.90;  slaug:hter  pi^s  (90-130  los.)  mediim,  good  and  choice 
$9-$9.75.     Slaughter  Isxa'os ,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  do'm)  $13.40- 
$14.25:  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium,  to  choice  $10. 50-$13. 10. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.75-$3.25  per 
100  po^onds  in  eastern  marlcets;  mostly  $2ie'^-5-$2. 40  f.o.D.  Presqgae  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Y,niites  $2.50-$2.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.25~$2.30  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     K^'ew  York  Danish  tinpe  cahbage  ran?:ed  $35- 
$45  bulk  Der  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $31-$32  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Flori- 
da "Dointed  t;^rpe  $2-$2.50  per  li-bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.  New 
York  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities.     Midwestern  yellows  $1.25-$1.85  in  Chicago.     New  York  Hliode 
Island  G-r-ening  apples  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Virginia 
and  'Jest  Virginia  Yorks  $5-$5.50.     Michigan  Baldwins  $2-$2.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

7/iiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  55,^;  91  score,  34^^;  90  score,  34^. 

Wliolesale  lorices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18^;  Single  Daisies  20^7,f'~21^(p ;  Young  jijnericas,  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  s'oot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  7  points  to  16.69^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  tho 
Thrice  «tood  a,t  19.08^.     January  future  contracts  on  tho  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to  17.13^  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchan^^c  declined  10  points  to  16. 85^^. 

C-rain  lorices:  IJo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein)  at 
Minnca-Dolis  $1 . 27i-$l . 30t.    No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.26-$1.29. 
No. 2  hard  winter  (l24fo  Drotein)  Kansas  City  $1.17f-$l .20|.  ^No.2 
hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  $1 . 16t-$l .18f .     No. 3 
m.ixed  corn,  Chicago  84|^-86^;  Minneapolis  75^-^-76-|^;  Kansas  City 
76i^<-80^;  No. 3  yellow  corn, '  Chicago  86^-86-|^;  Minneapolis'.;.  80-i-^-82-|^; 
Kansas  City  79-|-^~82-i,^ .     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44^^'!J-46t^z^ ;  Minneap- 
olis 40  7/8^^-42  3/0^;  Kansas  City  45^-46^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  SUGAH  BILL  The  Senate  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  22,  defeated,  the 

amendjTient  to  the  tariff  hill  offered  hy  Senator  Eo-^-ell  of  Nehracha, 
iDrovidinf  for  the  pa;^./ment  of  a  hoiinty  of  44/lCOths  of  a  cent  a 

pound  on  sug-ar,  90  per  cent  to  so  to  the  beet  and  cane  raisers  and  10  per  cent  to 

the  refiners.   (Press,  Jan.  18.) 


OTHER  BILLS  The  Senate  -.^esterday  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  "he 

Black  bill  to  approioriate  $1,680,000  to  aid  Alabama  in  rebuilding 
ro?ds  dajnag-ed  by  floods  last  yea.r.     It  also  adopted  and  sent  to 

the  House  the  Smith  Joint  resolution  to  appro^oriate  $6,000,000  for  loans  to 

southeastern  farmers  'Ah.ose  crops  w^^re  dama^^ed  in  the  floods  of  1928  and  1929, 

(Press,  Jan.  18.)  ^  


PACKERS'  DECREE  The  press  to-day  re^jorts:  "After  months  of  iDreliminary  in- 

vestigation,  the  Departm.ent  of  Justice  remains  unconvinced  tha.t 
the  famous  packers'   consent  decree  should  be  either  annulled  or 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  packers  to  enter  the  retail  business  in  couToetition 
with  the  great  chain  grocery  stores,  and  so  notified  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  yesterday.     The  G-overrmient ,  which  induced  the  packers  ten  years  ago 
to  sign  this  decree,  barring  themi  from  operating  stockyards,  packing  groceries 
and  retailing  either  groceries  or  meats,  wants  the  m.atter  taken  into  coiu't....^ 


WOOL  FiARKSTIITG-  The  federal  Earm  Board  announced  yesterday  that  it  has 

CORPORATION       approved  an  application  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation 

for  a  line  of  credit  supplemental  to  th^.t  from:  the  Federal  Inter=-? 

mediate  Credit  Banks  and  other  sources  tha.t  will  enable  the  as- 
sociation,  through  its  regional  cooperative  member  associations,  to  make  more 
liberal  advances  to  producers  on  wool  and  mohair  consigned  to  the  corporation  for 
marketing.     These  advances  will  be  extended  to  the  grower  when  his  wool  is  de- 
livered to  the  regional  cooperative  as^ro elation.     The  board  announced  tha.t  it  has 
approved  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  with 
Draper  &  Company,  Inc. ,  of  Boston,  for  the  latter  to  act  as  exclusive  agent  for 
the  corporation  in  the  selling  of  all  wool  and  mohair  consigned  for  marketing  to 
the  corporation  by  its  member  cooperative  associations.     The  contra.ct  calls  for 
Draper  &  Company's  entire  organization,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Boston,   to  bo 
available  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corpor action 
upon  terms  which  the  wool  marketinsg  committee,  selected  by  the  growers,  considers 
very  advantageous  and  reasonable  for  the  interest  of  the  growers.     It  is  expected 
that  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  1930  dom.estic  clip  will  be  m.arketed  through 
the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation. 
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Section  2 

Byrd  on  jl^.onf^  the  iTiaJor  contrioutions  to  science  Hear  Admiral  Richard 

Weather       E.  Byrd  e::pects  from  his  Antarctic  expedition  are  those  relatin^r  to 
Data  meteorological  observations,  the  explorer  indicates  in  a  radio  messp^ge 

to  the  National  Geographic  Society  at  Washington,  according  to  the 
press  j^esterday.     The  report  says:   "The  vast  continent  -which  is  'the 
home  of  ^  the  hlizzard^  lo^g  has  "been  regarded  as  a  ^weather  breeder'  fo 
continentrJ  and  island  areas  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  including 
southern  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  Tie'^  Zealand.  But 
it  hitherto  has  "been  the  ^/vorld' s  'weather  "blind  spot'  from  lack  of 
Bxrj  sustained  observations  of  its  t em.perat"in-es ,  barom.etric  pressures, 
study  of  its  land-level  and  altitude  air  currents  and  similar  data 
which  pre  the  raw  m^rials  of  weather  prediction.        So  great  has  been 
the  contribution  of  the  Tia  C-orce  meteorological  sta.tion  to  the  s-access 
of  our  flights  of  exploration  t4at  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  well  as  my 
pleasure  to  report  the  i ac'^sf/TT^lTith  bad  visibility"  flights  in  A:,itw 
arctica  are  largely  profitless.     It  is  in-.m.y  opinion  remarkable  that 
the  weather  i^redictions  have  been  m.ade  so  very  accurately  with  so 
few  facts  ava,ilable.     Subsequent  weather  has  emphasized  the  notabil- 
ity of  the  predictions...'" 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  January  17  says: 

Sales  "With  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Cotton  Sales 

Agency         Agency,   the  miuch  talked  of  Farm  Board  cotton  cooperative  became  a 
fact.    The  powers  of  the  agency  are  a  full  sized  blanket,  even  in- 
cluding the  right  to  deal  in  futures  on  the  exchans-es,  something 
which  heretofora  has  been  anathema  to  southern  m.embers  of  Congress. 
One  of  it^i  aims  is  to  educate  farmers  to  adjust  -production  to  demand. 
If  that  can  be  done  the  agency  will  have  Justified  its  existence.  That 
has  always  been  one  of  the  nroblem.s  in  cotton  production.  Until 
recently  farm.ers  pla^nted  cotton  year  after  year  with  no  thought  of 
the  m.arket.     They  carried  this  to  the  extent  of  being  obliged  to  im- 
port foodstiiffs  and  feed  for  livestock  from  other  States.     A  one- 
crop  system:  ultim.ately  imipoverished  the  South  as  well  as  the  soil. 
But  with  blind  fatuity  the  producers  persisted  in  the  suicidal  course. 
.  .  .A  twelve-mionth  income  is  to  be  produced  bjr  twelve  months  of  work 
or  business.     If  the  Farm.  Board  is  to  lead  agricu.lture ,  particularly 
southern  agriculture,  out  of  the  wilderness,  here  is  som.e thing  it 
must  not ice... If  the  Cotton  Sales  Agency,  among  other  things,  should 
become  a  big  teacher  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  South. ^ 


Fisher  on 


HenrjT-  A.  Wallace,  writing  in  Wallaces'  Parmer  for  January  18 


Financial     says:  "Irvin^r  Fisher,  the  noted  economist,  gave  a  splendid  address 
Conditions  to  the  Des  Moines  Banliers'  Club  on  Few  Year's  Sve.     He  may  have  been 
too  optimistic,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  kind  of  optimiism. 
which  is  based  on  solid  facts  instead  of  the  unhealthy-  optimism,  which 
is  so  often  fo-and  these  days.     In  his  talk,  he  dealt  alm.ost  altogether 
with  the  Wall  Street  crash,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  Justified  by 
fundam.ontaJ  conditions.     In  brief,  Fisher  thinlcs  th^t  stocks  doubled 
in  price  between  1926  and  1929  because  the  earning  power  of  the 
large  industries  increased  so  greatly/.     Peoi^le  all  over  the  United 
Sta^tes  saw  the  earning  power  of  these  corporations  increasing,  and, 
desiring  to  get  in  on  a  good  thing,   they  mortgaged  their  future  so 
as  to  buy  stocks.     The  result  was  that  the  miarket  was  made  vulnerable 
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to  f..  determined  "bea.r  raid*... The  crash  of  a  hig  financial  ho^^se  in 
En<gland,  in  Se^otemher,   ca^Jising  a  los'^  cf  over  $100,000,000,  furnished 
a  "background  for  the  hear  attack.     Fisher  thinl'cs  that  the  v'orst  is 
past,   that  the  n'larket  is  nor;  definitely  on  the  ufp-grade ,  and  t}i^-:'t  the 
earning  power  of  the  Dig  corporations  has  not  heen  seriousl3^  hurt. 
According  to  Fisher,  Hoover's  Toromrjt  action  in  starting-  large  quanti- 
ties of  ne'.^^  constrijction  in  1930  will  prevent  serious  u.nemp lo 3711.0 nt. 
If  the  Fisher  analysis  is  correct,  the  East  will  again  "be  enjoying 
phenomenad  ^I'osperity  hy  late  1930...." 

Prices  A  minor  decrease  in  the  general  level  of  ^"hiolesale  prices  from 

Novemoer  to  Decemher  is  shown  hj  information  collected  in  leading 
m.arkets  oy  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Lahor.     The  bureau's  weighted  index  numoer,  with  -or ices  in 
19?,6  as  100.0,   ^.tanids  at  94.2  for  Decemher  co.-npai-'od  ^^dth  94.4  for 
Hovem^^er,  a  decrease  of  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.     Corpared  with 
Decemher,  1928,  with  an  index  numher  of  96.7,  a  docrcasG  of  o^er  2-h 
■oer  cent  is  sho^^^n.    Based  on  these  fig^arcs,   the  pu-rcliasinf  power  of 
the  dollar  in  Decemher  was  106.2  com.^ardd  ^'^ith  100.0  in  the  3^ear  1926, 
The  "orice  level  for  the  ^-ea^r  1929  stands  at  95.5  compared  with  97.7 
for  1928.     Farm  products  in  Decemher  showed  a  slight  advance  over 
ITovemher  ^jrices,  due  miainlA^  to  increases  for  wheat,  rye,  calves,  hogs, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  onions.    Beef  steers,  cotton,  hay,  lemons,  oranacs, 
and  ^"^^ool,  on  the  other  hand,  were  cheaper  than  in  iTovemher.  Foods 
showed  little  change  in  average  prices,   increases  for  rye  and  wheat 
flour,  dressed  poultry,  and  fresh  m^eats  hoing  miore  than  offset  hy 
decreases  for  hut  tor,  cheese,  coffee,  and  certain  cured  mieats.    A  small 
net  decrease  is  shown  for  the  group  as  a  whole.     Eides  and  skins  de- 
creased som-ewhat  from  Uovem.her  prices,  as  did  leather  also.     Boots  and 
shoes  a^nd  other  leather  s^'oods  showed  no  change  in  prices.    Prices  of 
cotton  goods,   raw  silk,  and  woolen  aaid  ^^.^arsted  goods,  all  averaged 
lower  tha.n  in  the  preceding  month.     Anthracite  coal  vvas  stationar3^  in 
price,  -A^iile  oituminous  coal  advanced  and  coke  declined  slightly. 
Prices  of  oetroleum  products  were  downward.     In  the  group  of  meta,ls 
and  metal  TDroducts  there  -rere  slight  T;rice  declines  in  steel  hillets, 
steel  scra'o,  concrete  reinforcing  hars,  and  roofing  tin,  also  in  x)ig 
lead,  pig  tin,  lead  ;oipe,  ha.r  silver,  and  slah  zinc.  Agricultural 
implem.ents  and  autom.ohiles  showed  no  chan.ge  in  price.     Chemicals  as  a 
whole,  including  fertilizer  m.aterials  and  ioreparod  fertilizers,  showed 
a  minor  -^-^rice  decline.     In  the  group  of  miscellaneous  ccmxiodities 
there  were  declines  in  ca.ttle  feed,  paper  auid  p'olp,  aJid  crude  ruhher. 
Automiohile  tires  showed  a.  slight  upward  tendency.     Raw^  m^aterials,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  avera.ged  somie':^hat  higher  than  in  Hovemher,  while 
sem.imanu-f actured  articles  and  finished  products  were  lower.  Uon- 
a,gricultura.l  comimodities ,  also,  as  a.  group,  declined  in  price.     Of  the 
550  commodities  or  price  series  for  -"hich  comparahle  inf orm;a.tion  for 
ITovemher  and  Decemher  was  collected,  increases  were  shown  in  86 
instances  and  decreases  in  152  instances.     In  503  instauncos  no  change 
in  price  '^^as  reported,     Comparin.g  prices  in  Docemiher  with  those  of  a. 
year  ago,  as  measured  hy  chan..q;es  in  the  index  nuirhers,  it  is  seen 
that  hides  and  leather  loroducts,  textile  products,  fuel  and  lighting 
m.aterials,  and  chemicals  and  drugs  were  appro ciahly  lower,  while  farm 
products,  metals  and  metal  products,  huildirg  m.a.terials,  and  articles 
in  the  grourp  of  miscellaneous  coinmoditi es ,  wore  somewhat  lower.  Minor 
price  increases  are  shown  for  foods  and  housefurnishing  goods. 
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An  Atlantic  City  disioatcli  January  17  reports:   "Led  the 
steain  sliovel  and  Cranes  Manufacturers'  Association,  Those  exhihits 
represent  the  largest  and  hea.viest  part  of  the  exposition  staged  at 
the  convention  of  the  A::ierican  Road  Builders'  Associc.tion,  at 
Atlantic  City,  many  groups  expressed  themselveSj January  16,  as  dis- 
satisfied 'rith  the  policy  of  holding  a  convention  sho'A'  every  year 
and  fa.voring  oienniaJ  meetings.     The  discussions  took  place  at  a 
meeting-  of  the  ir.anuf acturers '  divi sion.  ..  .Failure  of  police  and 
traffic  court  judges  and  police  officials  to  do  their  duty  wa^  given 
as  the  principal  reason  for  present  traffic  troubles,  in  a  report  suh- 
mitted  to  the  association  hy  JudiO  G-us  A,  Schuldt  of  Wa.shington, 
presiding  jurist  of  the  District  of  Columbia  police  court." 


Section  3 

Department  Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  in  his  "Daily  Mirror  of  Washington,"  in 

of  Agri-      The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  January  10  says:  "Thomas  H.  MacDonald, 
cultiu^e        Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Heads,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  the  good  roads  trip  to  Latin  Am.erica,  is  one  of  the  great 
road  engineers  of  the  country,  and  tl'at  is  to  say  of  the  world,  for 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  such  a  "orogram  of  road-building  going  on 
as  in  this  co-'Jintry,   so  nowhere  else  is  the  result  of  so  much  exper- 
ience in  road-maliing  available.     Every  possible  mistake  that  could 
be  m^.de  in  road-building  ha.s  been  m.ade  here  and  the  best  methods  of 
avoiding  such  mAs takes  in  the  future  are  knoTm  here.     In  Latin  America 
for  exam:ole,  they  are  just  beginning  to  lay  cement  roads,  and  you  see 
the  surface  of  the  cemicnt  flaking  off  just  as  it  used  to  on  the  ear  lie 
cement  roads  laid  here.     ITow  in  this  country  they  know  enough  from 
exoeriencc  not  to  let  the  surface  of  a  cem.ont  road  dry  before  the 
interior  dries.... Mr.  MacDonald,  as  chief  engineer  for  the  Iowa  State 
Highwa.y  Commiission  before  ho  cam^e  to  Washington,  wa.s  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Dresent-day  idea  of  making  the  vehicular  traffic  over 
a  roa.d  pay  for  its  construction  and  maintenance  by  gasoline  and  other 
taxes.     The  theory  is  that  the  road  should  be  built  according  to  the 
traffic  on  it,  a  dirt  road  perhaps  in  the  beginning,  b^it  a  dirt  road 
properly  constructed  and  graded  to  be  im.proved  gradually  until  in  the 
end  it  became  Perhaps  a  cement  highway  when  the  traffic  over  it  in- 
creased to  the  point  ^-^diore  a  cement  roa.d  was  justified." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIOiTS 

Product p  Jc?.n.  17. — Livestock  quotations  at  Cliicaf^'O  on  rlaii2;hter  steers 

(1100-1500  ll^s.)  food  and  choice  $12. 25~$15 . 50 ;  cotr,   ^^ood  and  choice 
$8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)    •.•"ood  and  choice  .'fel2-$15;  vealers, 
goofl.  and  choice  $13.50-$16. 75;  feeder  and  $-tocker  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10. 50~$11.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediiam.  good  and 
choice  $9.25-$9.75;  light  lights  (130-lGO  Ihs.)  hiedium  to  choice 
$9.40~$10;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  mediwi,  good  and  choice 
$9-$9.85;   -laughter  lamhs,  ^rood  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13.15-$14; 
feeding  larnos  (ran^e  stock)  -nedimT  to  choice  ,$10. 50-$13.10. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.75-$3.35  "oer 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.'b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sa.ckod  Round  Ifnites  $2.50-$2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chica. 'O, 
mostly  $2.30  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     Maryland  and  Delaware  yellow  Tjweet  po- 
tatoes ranged  $1.25-$1.75  per  hushel  hamper  in  eastern  rnaikets.  Ten*- 
nessee  Nancy  Halls,  house  cured,  $1.35~$1.65  i.n  the  Middle  West.  ITew 
York  Danish  type  cahha?'e  brought  $35-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $31"$32  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  'Dointed  t^gje  $1.75-$2.50 
per  1-g-bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Tex.'^s  roi;nd  type  $3-$3.25  per 
barrel  crate  in  Chicago.     Virginia  Yor]'::  Imperial  a.p'oles  $5  per  bar:; el 
in  Hew  York  City,     Michigan  Rhode  island  Greenings  rmd.  S:Dys  $2.75- 
$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

17].iolesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  Anerican  chee'-e  at  ITew  Yorlr  ^-'cre: 
Flats,  17|r^-13^;  Single  Daisies  20^^-21^^;  Youn^^  Aj^iericas,  22^. 

V/holessle  prices  of  fresh  croam.ery  butter  at  IJow  York  y^ore : 
92  score,  36^;  91  score,  35g<7j ;  90  score,  35^. 

Average  price  of  Middlin-_c-  sx)ot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  11  points  to  16.80^  per  lb.     On  the  corresT'0:nding  day  one 
year  ago  the  ^orice  stood  at  19.12^.     January  future  contracts  on  the 
How  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points  to  17.20^'  and  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchan--^e  advanced  1  ;'ooint  to  IG.94^. 

Grain  trices :     ITo.l  dark  northern  sjjring  wheat  (13^^  protein) 
Minnea-Dolis,  '.i^l .  27-$l .  30 .     Ho. 2  red  ^.^unter,  Kansas  City  $1.24|-$1.28. 
Ho. 2  ha-d  ^^unter  (12;:^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.16-$1.19.     Ho. 2  hard 
winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  $1.15-$1.17.     Ho. 3  mixed 
corn,  Minneapolis  76(^-77^;  Kansas  City,   77d-Sl}:ff;.     Ho. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  83}r^-85|^;  Minneapolis  81(^-83^;  Kansas  City  80^-84^.     Ho. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  44^— 45g^-;  Minneapolis  41  5/8^-42  5/8^;  Kansas 
City  45^-46^'.     (prepared  by  Bu.  of  A^/'r.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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ABBOHETUl^  A  congressional  a;opropriation  for  iimiedi?te  acqmBioion  of 

FlXNDS  additional  land  for  the  National  ArlDoret-um,  the  outdoor  laboratory 

for  scientific  research  on  pla.nt  life,  established  in  1927,  was 
recomn'^ ended  by  the  Am.erican  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  at  its 

last  convention  meeting  at  IVashington  on  Saturday,  according  to  the  T^ress  of 

January  19.   

PSITTACOSIS  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  19  says:  "The 

QrlBli  REPORTED      b&cillus  of  psittacosis,  or  'parrot  fever,'  has  been  fourxd, 
FOUl^lD  Dr.  Lloyd  Arnold,  bacteriologist  of  the  Uniirersity  of  Illinois, 

announced  January  18.     Ee  s£iid  he  discovered  the  eerm  in  the 
carcass  of  a  parrot  owned  by  Mrs.  Vearle  IVhit  son  of  Westcont  ,111 .  , 
the  first  T'Sittacosis  case  in  the  Chicago  area.     Doctor  Arnold,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Doard  of  Health,  performed  an  autopsy  on  Mrs.  lYhit son's  bird 
last  "."ednesday.     He  analyzed,  all  mrts  of  the  parrot's  body  and.  eventually,  he 
Paid,  discoverd  the  psittacosis  bacillus  in  the  intestinal  tract." 

Surgeon  Croneral  C'omining  estimated  on  Saturday  that  psittacosis  had  stricken 
at  least  fiftj^-five  j^rsons  in  the  United  States  and  had  proved  fatal  to  eight, 
according  to  the  press  of  January  19. 


PEDSEAL  The  Federal  Earm.  Board  to-day  announced  tha.t  two  dairy 

FAPII  BOARD         cooperative  associations  have  been  granted  loans  as  follo'/^s: 
1.     The  National  Cheese  Producers  Federation  (Ccoperative) , 
Plymouth,  Wis.,  a  loan  of  $150,000  for  the  effective  merchandising 
of  its  products  anid  a,notiior  loan  not  exceeding  $300,000,   supplem.enting  loans  from 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bardi,  St.  Paiul ,  to  enable  the  association  to  ad- 
vance to  its  producer  members  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  75  per  cent  of  the  market 
valiie  of  their  comnodity.     2.     The  Valley  of  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  ,  a  loan  of  $50,000  for  the  expa.nsion  of  the  association's  physi- 
cal facilities,  the  loa.n  to  be  secui'ed  by  a  first  mortgage  covering  all  proper- 
ties of  the  association. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  January  16  approved  plans  for  the  development  of 
central  marketing  programs  for  potatoes  and  a.pples  as  presented  b^''  representa- 
tives of  cooperative  associations  ha^ndling  these  t?'o  products. 


G-RAIJT  COR-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Famers  National 

PORATION  G-rain  CoriDoraticn  announced  e^rtonsion  of  its  o^xs  rations  on 

January  18  to  include  the  buying  of  corn  in  ITorthwest  miarkets. 

Simraltaneously  it  increased  its  bid  for  wheat  on  the  Chicago  mxarket 
from  $1.18  to  $1.20  with  the  explanation  that  "we  decided  the  pricie  should  be 
Mgher."    The  report  says:  "The  increased  bid  was  reflected  by  rises  of  one-half 
to  seven-eights  cent  in  wheat  "orices.     It  was  revealed  the  corporation  already 
bad  purchased  100,000  bushels  of  corn  at  Kansas  City." 
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:uatch  January  13 


•e^oorts 


A  G-ovsri 


len- 


to  find  re-nedies  for  the  de"oression  in  British  agricult-jre  hegan 
January  17  ^rith  an  agricultural  conference  at  10  Do^'^'nine  Street, 
res-idence  of  the  Prine  Minister.     Representatives  were  present  from 
the  !Tational  Farriers'   union,   the  Union  of  Agricultural  WorSiers,  the 
Transport  anid  General  "Jforhers'  Union,   the  Central  Landowners'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Land  Union.     The  Prime  Minister  a.nd  IToel  Buxton,  I.iinis- 
ter  of  Agriculture,  opened  the  proceedings,  which  an-e  heing  conducted 
in  'oriva-te.     It  is  understood  that  the  conference  will  deal  hroa.dly 
-'"ith  the  suhject,  its  discussions  including  an  inquiry  into  the  m.a.r'-ret- 
inH-  of  agricultural  produce,   the  question  of  sm.all  holdings,  imiprove- 
ment  of  fanning,  deT^redation  of  gane  and  the  improvement  of  village 
life  an d  rural  i ndus t r i e s . " 


Business  Leading  ousiness  men  and  financiers  on  the  executive  commdtteo 

Survoy         of  the  i^a„tional  Busines^^  Survey  Confc  enco  were  summoned  "oj  Julius  H. 
Confer-        Barnes,   the  chairm.an,   to  micet  at  Washington  on  January  S3  to  survey 
enco  the  "orogres's  m.ade  thus  far  in  ovorcomiing  the  effects  ur;on  general 

ousiness  of  the  stoch  marhet  crash,  and  to  discass  rem.edies  which  m.ay 
he  ap;Dlied  to  oolstor  —eah  soots  in  the  general  business  faoric. 
(press,  Jan.  19.) 


Food 
Prices 


Grain 
Corpora- 
tion Buys 
Thoat 


Tlie  retail  food  index  is^iued  oy  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics 
of  the  United  Sta.tes  Deuartm.ont  of  Lahar  shows  for  Decomher  15,  1929, 
a  decrease  of  c-fooiTt  1  T^er  cent  since  Novemhcr  15,  1929;  an  increase  of 
a.  little  more  than  one  and  one-third  per  cent  since  Decem.her  15,  1928; 
and  an  increase  of  aT)T3roxinatoly  52  per  cent  since  Decemher  15,  1913. 
The  index  num;.3er  (1913  =  100. 0)  ^as  155.8  in  Becemher,  1928;  159.7 
in  ITovemoer,  1929:  and  158.0  in  Decemher,  1929.     I>CLring  the  month 
from  Hovemher  15,  1929  to  Decemhor  15,  1929,     27  articles  on  miich 
monthl:^-  "trices  were  secured  decreased  as  fellows:    Porh  chops,  "biitter, 
navy  hoans  and  coffee,  4  per  cent;  hens,  1(  rd,  flour,  porh  and  heans, 
and  oananas,  2  per  cent;   sirloin  steals:,  roi:ind  steals,  rih  roast,  sliced 
hacon,  sliced  ham,  evaxorated  milk,  oleomargarine,  vegetable  lard  suo- 
stitute,   t;trictly  fresh  eggs,  m.acaroni ,  rice,  canned  peas,  canned 
tomatoes,  svsa.T,  and  raisins,  1  per  cent,  anid  chuch  roast,  plate  hecf, 


and 


leose,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.     Six  articles  in- 
creased: Cahhage,  5  "ocr  cent;  corrmieal,  and  pr^jnes,  2  per  cent;  canned 
rod  Sealmon  and  oranges,  1  "oor  cent,  and  tea  less  than  five- tenths  of 
1  "Oor  cent.     The  following  9  articles  showed  no  change  in  the  month: 
Leg  of  1  amh  ,  fro sh  m^i Ik ,  "b r e ad ,  r o  1 1  cd..  oats,   c o r nf  1  ake s  ,  '.^h. ea. t  c e r o al , 
p  o  t a, 1 0  e  s ,  o  ni  o  n  s  ,  a.nd  c  anne  d  cc  r n . 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Janua^ry  17  says:  "William 
Cr.  Kcllop^g,  general  man-ger  of  the  Parmc-rs  ITational  Grain  Corporation, 
has  confirmed  roiDorts  that  the  Parm.ers  Union  ha,s  he  on  aiithorized  to 
purchase  at  Duluth  for  the  corporation's  account  ITo.l  daric  northern 
wheat  at  $1.25,   two  other  grades  at  $1.22,  ITo.l  dunum  at  $1.12  and 
No.  2  durum  at  $1.10." 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  said  Jan^aary  17:   "With  the  addition 
of  Duluth  to  the  whoat  ma.rhcts  on  which  the  Pcderal  P'arm.  Board's 
marketing  agency  is  making  p^^r chases,  hids  on  the  orice  hasis  fixed  "by 
the  Farm  Board  are  heinr  miaintained  at  Chicaa'o,  MinnoaDolis  and  Duluth. 
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Science  for  Janiia.ry  10  says:  "Mon  of  science  are  as?wing  a 
dominant  position  in  ilmericun  life,  Lavrrence  'T.  "Wallace,  of  Washington, 
execL^tive  secretary  of  the  An:eric;in  3n?ineerin:^  Council,   said  in  an 
address  at  the  recent  anniial  meeting-  of  the  A;nerican  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  in  lle^F  York.     By  supplementing  7.4th  broad  humanistic 
and  scholarly  interests  the  technical  '^enius  resiDonsihle  for  the 
'Machine  Age ,  ^   the^^  are  hecoming  a  controlling  force  in  culture  and  in 
Dolitics  no  less  than  in  coixmerce  and  industry,  in  finance,   in  educa- 


tion, 


in  national  defense,  Mr.  Wallace  asserted, 


ma. 


ing  ouulic 


the  results  of  a  su.rvey  of  'Engineers  in  j\jnerican  Life'  which  he  con- 
ducted  in  association  ''Ith  Joshua  Eyre  Hannum,  research  en.-lneer  of 
ITew  York.  ...To  riamo  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  which  engineers  hold,  responsible  offices  would  bo  to  catalof^ue 
the  activities  of  the  G-ovcrnment.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  other 
group  is  more  influential  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Nation." 

The  T)i"ess  of  January  17  says:   "Conversations  between  British 
and  Dutch  rubber  growers  concerning  measures  to  restrict  prodLiction 
have  officially  begijxi ,  a  cable  from  Amsterdam:  to  the  Rubber  Exchange 
of  Ne^^^  Yor'=-  said  ^^-esterday.     The  cablegr.am  read:   'Some  members  of 
the  British  Rubber  G-ro^'^'ers'  Association  headed  by  H,  E.  Miller  have 
arrived  in  Amsterdam  for  negotiations  with  Dutch  rub'.^er  producers.. 
The  di^'cussions  will  be  of  a  preliminary  character  and  no  definite 
plans  have  been  formulated  thus  far.     The  parties  have  mutually  de- 
cided not  to  publish  any  reports  regarding  the  negotiations.'" 


South  A  Cape  Town  dif 'patch  Janua.ry  18  says:  "lncrep,sed  import  du- 

African        ties  on  Wieat  were  foreca.st  a.t  the  opening  of  the  Sou.th  African 
Wheat  House  of  Assembly  Jamiar^^  17.     h'.  G.  Havenga,  Minister  of  Finance, 

Duty  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  legalize  the  Board  of  Industry's  recom- 

mendation for  increases  amounting  to  14  cents  per  100  pounds.  Under 
the  recommendation  the  duties  on  wheat  would  be  increased  from  34- 
38  cents  to  48-52  cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  duties  on  flour  from 
80-88  cents  to  96-104  cents  -per  100  po-unds." 


Southorn  "The  Sou.thorn  Planter  of  Richmond,  7a.  ,  has  celebrated  its 

Planter        90th  annivorGatr with  a  special  issue  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  a.gricultural  conditions  provadlinf.^  throughout  the  So^.-th  long 
prior  to  the  Civi.l  War,  and  since  then,    The  Southern  Planter  was 
established  in  1840;  in  1851  it  had  a  circulation  of  1^00;  in  1893 
its  circulation  V7as  20,000,  a.nd  now  it  has  a  circulation  of  nearly 
a.  quarter  of  a  million  copies.     That  "progress  is  d.ve  not  only  to 
the  superior  ability  of  the  Southern  Planter,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  determination  of  sou.thcrn 
farmers  to  keeio  up  with  the  progress  of  events."  (Manufacturers 


Record,  Jan, 


) 


^ool  The  Comr'-ercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  January  18  says:  "There 

Market         has  been  some  dosultorj^  business  in  the  local  wcol  market  this  week 
at  prices  which  have  been  fairly  steady  on  the  whole,.     There  is  a 
dis;DOsition  to  wait  a  bit,  however,   to  see  ^'^,hiat  the  London  sales  do 
Tuesday.     Manufacturers,  m.oroover,  are  between  seasons,  m.ore  or  less, 
althou/^h  cheerful  re^^ardin^'  the  ou.tlook.     Forci.gn  markets  favor  the 
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"buyer  slightly  for  the  most  part,  although  merinos  are  relatively  a 
hit  stronger  than  crosshrecls  at  the  moment." 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  Facific  Rural  Press  for  January  11  says: 

ment  of        "Down  in  Stanislaus  County,  where  the  eood  folk  are  stru.ggling  with 
Agricul-      a  new  charter,  there  has  heen  some  dehate  reg^arding  the  Extension 
ture  Service,  and  whether  it  should  he  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  people 

every  four  years.     This  "oaper  does  not  pre-tend  to  know  anything  ahout 
the  charter  situation  nor  wh^t  ld.cal  folk  should  do  about  this  local 
T^rohlem,  hiit  being  possessed  of  an  inquisitive  disposition  and  an  uji~ 
curbed  ton^ie  we  should  like  to  state  our  prejudice  and  give  some  im- 
pressiorxS.     To  us  the  name  Stanislaus  alwa-^^s  brings  a  tvdnge  of  pride. 
We  doubt  if  any  county  has  greater  diversity  of  its  agriculture,  and 
to  a  farm  paper  tha,t  ■'^.^ord  'diversity'  has  a  sweet  sound,  for  it  con- 
notes stability  and  solidarity.     Very  franlily  we  are  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  Extension  Service  because  we  believe  it  gives  loyal  and 
unselfish  service,  and  if  you  asked  us  we  should  reply  that-  the 
Extension  Service  should  be  given  a  lot  of  credit  for  the  standing  and 
excellence  of  Stanislaus  County,     From  time  to  time  in  various  loca- 
tions, it  has  seemed  to  us  that  such  service  functions  so  smoothly 
and  so  quietly  and  so  effectively  that  its  value  is  seldom  fully 
apprecia  ted. ... " 
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Mj\ilKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  January  18. — Livestock  prices:     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 

medium,   G-ood  and  choice  $9.40  to  $9.90;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medium  to  choice  $9.60  to  $10.10;   slau.ghter  pi.;^'s  (90-130  Ids.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
ezcluded  from  above  o^J-ot  ations . ) 

G-rain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.25:|  to 
$1.28;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (l2hfo  protein)  Kansas  City  $l.l?i  to  $1.18  7/8  ; 
No.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  mrotein  basis)  Kansas  City  $1.16-|  to 
$1.17  3/8;  No, 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  76-J-  to  77.7^;  Kansas  Cit^^ 
771  to  79^;  No .  3  yellov  corn  Chicago  85  to  86^;  Minneapolis  ei^.-  to 
83:5-,;^;  Kansas  City  80  to  82^;  No, 3  ^A^iite  opts  Chicago  44  to  45i^; 
Minnoa/oolis  4lf  to  42^.'^;  Kansas  City  45  to  46r/. 

lA/holeseJe  T^i'ices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  •''^'ere: 
92  score,  37^;  91  score,  36-^^;  90  score,  35:|^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Arnerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  17tfi  to  18^;  Single  Daisies,  20ht  to  21-^;  Young 
Americas,  22;^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  3  points  to  16.72^^  per  lo.     On  t'^e  corresponding^  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  19.03^.     Janu/dry  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchan^:e  declined  3  points  to  17.17^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  3  points  to  16.91^. 

Maine  sa.cked  Crreon  Mountain  T^otatoes  sold  at  $2.80-$3.05  per 
100  T3ounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.3.^~$2.40  f.o.b.  Presqiie  Isle. 
^v7isconsin  sacked  Round  Y/hites  closed  at  $2.50-$2.60  on  the  Chicago 
carlot  m.arket:  $2.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Maryland  and  Delaware  yellow 
sweet  Dota.toes  ran:' ed  $1.25-$1.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities. 
TonnessGC  Nancy  Halls,  house  ciu-ed,   sold  at  $1.40-$1.45  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Danish  tj^e  cabbage  ran.^^-ed  $35~$40  bulk  per  ton,  terminal 
markets;  $32~$33  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed  tjrpc  brouight 
$1.75-$2.50  per  l-|--bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Texas  round  type  sold 
at  $3-$3.25  per  harrol  crate  in  Chicago.     New  York  Rhode  Islajid 
G-reenins"  apples  $6-$6.5C  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins 
$5.25  and  Pennsylvania  Yorks  $5.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  AgT.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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YOUNCt  plan  The  press  to-day  reports  from  The  Ha^e :  "The  Young  plan 

SIGISD  for  World  War  repr-rations  payments,  regd^rded  as  finally  removing 

the  damage  "bills  from  the  sphere  of  diplomacy  to  that  of  economics 
where  creditor  and  dehtor  alike  can  cooperate,  was  formallj^  adopt- 
ed at  The  Hague  j^-esterday.  .  .  . 

"The  Young  'olan  has  aoolished  war  machinery  for  collecting  reparations  and 
has  reduced  the  indeotedness  of  Germany  from  the  almost  astronomical  figures  of 
earlier  claims  to  less  than  $9 , 000 , 000 ,000. . .The  considerahle  concession  made  to 
G-ermany  in  totaJ  repa.rations  expected  from  her  is  offset  oy  agreement  on  her  part 
to  issue  bonds  as  rrarket  conditions  justify  to  cover  the  unconditional  annuities 
of  about  500,000,000  marks  a  year.     The  first  slice  of  this  serial  loan  will  come 

to  $300,000,000  and  will  be  floated  this  year  

"S,  Parker  G-ilbert,  the  American  vdio  has  served  for  years  as  the  agent 
general  for  reparations  ^.^'ith  headquarters  in  G-ernany,  was  an  intereptod  and  seem- 
ingly pleased  sijectator  of  the  formality  which  abolished  his  job.     He  and  his 
staff,  the  whole  reparations  comm.ission  and  all  control  missions  born  of  the 
Versailles  treaty, have  no  place  -under  the  Yo-'ong  plan.     They  are  replaced  by  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements,   the  statutes  of  which  were  adopted,  along 
with  the  charter  and  trust  agreement  made  by  the  central  ban'cs  of  issue  with  the 
new  international  institution.     The  banJ^  will  be  set  up  in  Basel,  Switzerland, 
and  G-erm.any  will  share  in  its  direction  with  her  creditors.     The  directors  now^ 
will  be  named  and  as  soon  as  they  can  meet  the  head  of  the  banli  7dll  be  chosen, 
It  will  be  ready  to  function  on  pa^/mient  of  subscriptions  to  the  ca'oital  and 
deposit  of  funds  by  G-ermany  and  the  creditor  powers  as  provided  for  in  the  plan. 
The  names  of  five  liTxericans  have  been  submitted  as  candidates  to  head  the  in- 
stitution and  it  may  be  that  one  of  them,  will  be  chosen...." 


G-EBilAlT  G-HAIIT  Through  a  decree  of  the  G-erman  G-overnment,  effective 

TARIPP  January  20,  the  general  duties  on  wheat  have  been  increased  from 

7.50  to  9.50  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  (a  kilo  equals  about 
21/5  pounds)  and  on  rye  from  7  to  9  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos, 
according  to  a  cablegrmm  from,  the  comm.ercial  attache  at  Berlin  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.     The  report  saj'-s :  "These  increases  will  at  present  affect  coim- 
tries  having  no  com-mercial  treaties,  including  Canada,  7/hile  treaty  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  will  not  have  to  pa^^  the  increased  duties  until  the 
new  commercial  treaty  between  G-ermany  and  Sweden  goes  into  effect." 


MIOIT'S  A  recently  com.pleted  tax  survey  by  the  National  Industrial 

^"AXES  Conference  Board  and  the  anal3^sis  of  the  nation-wide  tax  reports 

of  State  and  municipal  governments  showed  an  increase  of 
$250,000,000  in  1929  over  the  same  fiscal  period  of  1928,  accord-- 
ing  to  the  annual  digest  of  the  reports  announced  January  18  bjr  the  board.  The 
increase  is  almost  entirely/-  due  to  the  general  rise  in  State  and  local  taxes,  as 
there  was  a  slight  a.ecline  in  those  collected  by  the  Federal  G-overn  lent  during 
the  past  year.   (Press,  Jan.  19.) 
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Section  2 

ivj  19  reports  thr-t  a  iuitj.  of  $10,00C  has 

■^^e  used  in  fi~ 


■n  Forestry  Association  to 


for  usine:  the  increased 
developing-  the  ^"orh  of  ; 


nancir^  the  nation-wide  forestry  project  of  the  Boy  Scout:  of  America, 
it  T:as  anno^uiced  January  18  from  headquarters  of  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion at  T^ashington.     This  yill  provide  a  five-year  urogram  "hi-^rehy 
Boy  Scc"ts  throughout  the  country  ^^111  collect  nuts  from  native  nut 
trees  of  historical  association  and  redistrioute  them  for  planting  hy 
trooDs  in  other  Strtes. 

The  Field  (London)  for  January  4  says:   "Count]^  councils  through- 
out the  co^ontry  have  been  ousy  in  the  past  few  weehs  devisin^r  schemes 

rants  which  the  Treasury  is  no-'^-  to  mialce  for 
■ri cultural  education.    All  counties  have  their 
igricuiturai  organizers  and  one  or  two  lecturers  to  assist  in  giving 
advice  to  farm.ers.     The  counties  have  this  miachinery,   though  some  are 
mu-ch  more  active  in  '^ell~doing  than  others.     iV'a.ny  conduct  fertilizer 
trials  and  egg-laying  tests,  and  this  tirpe  of  eirperimental  worh  can 
undou-htedly  "be  extended  to  other  classes  of  stoch  with  great  u.sefulness, 
There  is  need  for  more  pig  testing  stations  to  discover  the  "breeding 
and  feeding  potentialities  of  our  many  "breeds  and  strains  in  this 
cowitry.     And  instruction  in  tliatching  and  hed.Ting  is  always  useful  to 
masters  and  men.     Farm.ers  have  in  the  past  heen  apt  to  looh  askance 
at  these  coujit;/-  council  officials  as  heing  merely  well-m.eaning  scien- 
tists, hut  'hp:ppily  this  attitude  is  changing.     In  these  difficult  times 
the  co'^onty  organizer  has  often  heen  aole  to  m.ahe  useful  s'oggestions  to 
the  farmer  for  imiorovin^  the  productivity  of  his  land  or  cuttina:  do'^^^n 


overhead  costs.     The  county  or2:anizers  to- 


lay 


1 1 


hody  of  practi- 


cal m:en,  and  it  is  good  news  that  the  G-overrjixent  intends  to  further 
their  usefulness  by  giving  increased  grants  to  the  coimty  co^oncils  for 
the  devcloument  of  educational  worh." 


"D&iry 
Products 
Overpro- 
duction 


editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  January  14  says 


li- 


the Federal  Farm  Board  cautioned 


southern  cotton  irrowers 


lecently 
a-?ainst 


planting  an  increased  a.croaco  of  cotton  in  1950.     The  m.otivc  is  clear 
Overproduction  and  under consujnpt ion  m^ean    decidedly  lower  unices.  The 
Farmi  Board  does  not  want  to  sec  still  lower  cotton  urices  on  account 
of  increased  urodu.ction.     Analogous  ^Ith  the  cotton  situption 


1929 
cold 


dairy  industry  errperienced  an  ovoi-produc tion  of  butter 


during 
The 


storai^o  yicldincT-s  we 


millions  of  -ooiindL  in  e::cers  of  the  urovious 


years.    Bu.tter  prices  declined  significantly,     I'unierous  investigations 


revealed 


ct  that  faimiers.  who  wore  milk  and  cream,  uroducors,  were 


consumers  of  mioro  so-called  "butter  suhstitutes  uer  cauita  than 


urhan  fol' 


The  dairy  Indus tr 


?7ith  its  historic  self-reliance,  took 
action  of  its  own  accord  without  auuealing  to  the  Farm  Board  for  ac- 
tion.    UnitedljT-,   the  leaders  in  the  industry  took  their  individual 
messages  to  the  dairy  farm.ers.     Posters,  folders,  persona.1  and  puolic 
tallis  all  om.uha.sized  the  fallacy  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  farm.er  who 
hought  a  so-called  "outter  substitute  instead  of  buying  products  that 
'.'^.^cre  m^de  from,  his  own  farm.     Much  good  is  already  being  reported  from 
com:^^orcial  agencies  ""ho  have  worked  in  this  direction.     The  dairy 
farmers  -parti ciilarly  can  be  instiumicntal  in  helping  themselves  by  con- 
suming: uroducts  of  their  own  farms." 
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Economic  An  eclitorisl  irx  Southern  Cultivator  for  January  15  says: 

Survey  of    "Receipt  .'announcements  coming-  from  t^^'o  of  the  great  economic  s'orve;^"  or- 
The  South    ganizations  of  the  country  should  oe  heartening  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  G-eor^^^ia  and  the  Southeast.     The  results  of  the  suirveys  trken 
hy  the  Brool-or.ire  Corporation  and  the  Camhridee  Af^r:^ocia.tes  show  that 
the  territory  from  South  Carolina  through  G-eorgla  and  Alahama  to,  and 
including,  Mississippi  is  the  largest  sinsle  area  in  the  entire  couji- 
trj^  in  ^hich  the  prospect  for  1930  is  the  brightest .     To  this  should 
be  ad''.ed,  according  to  Brooimiire,  the  eastern  half  of  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana  and  the  southern  half  of  Arkansas.     In  the  graph  of  the 
Camh ridge  Associates  it  i 
limited  area  as  comDared  ' 


sho"rn  that  the  South,  notY/i thstandin^r  its 


dth  the  co-'jntry  as  a  whole, 


.s  more  than 


half  of  the  trading  area  in  which  prospects  are  the  "brightest.  Qj 
the  balance  of  the  count rj^,  more  territor;/  is  listed  in  the  'fair 


Drosoect: 


category  than  under  the  ' 


poor  prospect; 


classif  ica^tion 


The  prediction  of  these  two  great  organizations  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1930  is  for  a  decrease  in  business  of  onl:/  4  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1929  and  of  only  2  per  cent  a.s  compeared  '"ith  two  years 
ago.     Surely  with  the  bright  -orosp^cts  faced  by  the  South,  and  '"ith 
a  letdown  in  b\isine"ss  of  such  sm.all  proportions  prophesied  for  the 


coujitry  as  a  whole,  there 
of  our  business  leaders." 


'.an  be  no  reason  for  Toessimism  or  the  part 


Egg  Pref-  An  editorial  in  The  H^ural  New-Yorker  for  Janniary  18  says: 

erence         "J.  S.  Hice,  Jr.,  offers  in  the  Egg  !.!arket  Hevie7.s  from  the 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  very  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  prref erence  which  the  Boston  market  has  long  shown  for 
brcATi  eegs,  while  New  York  City  calls  for  white.     He  believes  that 
Boston  acquired  its  taste  for  brown  eggs  in  preference  to  white  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  nearby  poult  r^.mien  produced  bro^/m  eggs  early 
in  that  city's  market  demands,  and  were  able  to  offer  a  fresher  product 
than  that  comhng  from,  the  Mid-West.  .  Consmiers  noted  this  difference 
in  quality  a.nd  associated  it  ^^ith  the  color.     Having  acquired  the 
habit  of  calling  for  brown  eggs,  they  have  retained  it.     The  reverse 
of  this  situation  is  true  for  New  York  City,     This  prejudice  for 
color  is  losing  ground,  however.    A  com.parison  of  prices  over  a  period 
of  three  yens  in  Boston  and  New  York  egg  markets  shows  that  brown 
eggs  in  the  form.er  citj  averaged  for  the  year  1923  a  price  of  4,6^ 
above  that  for  white  eggs;  in  1924,     1.6^  and  in  1929    1.8^.  The 
sam.e  years  show^ed  a  ma.rket  preference  for  white  eggs  in  New  York  City 
that  gave  this  color  an  advantage  in  price  of  4,5^  in  1923,     2,1^'  in 
1924  and  1,3^:  in  1929,     Consromiers'  prejudices  are  hard  to  change...." 


"Pature 
Farmers" 


An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  January  11  saj'^s:  "Those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  hope  for  agriculture  as  an 
outstanding?,  profitable  industry;  '5lio  believe  that  production  of 
our  food  and  fiber  is  either  going  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations '^'ith  farm.s  m.anned  "by  a  peasant  class,  or  that  the  farm 
population  will  degenerate  to  low  standards  of  citizens,  are  not 
informed  of  the  'i^ature  !Farm.ers  of  Arierica,  '  movement,  or  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  4-H  clubs  of  farm,  boys  and  girls.     The  Future 
Farmers  of  ixnerica  is  an  organization  composed  of  the  brightest 
young  mxon  in  the  schools  of  this  co^xatry.     They  are  malclng  a  thor- 
ough st^idy  of  vocational  agriculture  while  continuing  their  high 
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schcol  ■'^orh  and  fitting  the:-:£ elves  for  college.     They  are  interested 
in  agriciilt-'ire  from  both  the  production  and  marketing  standpoints  and 
as  they  gro".'  olr.er  they  are  going  to  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  rural 
life  and  the  agricultural  industry.     Hot  all  of  them,  of  coi^Tse,  will 
Decome  actual  farmers  a.1  though  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  will, 
hut  those  who  enter  other  lines,  whether  it  he  hanking,  merchandising 
or  professional,  'v^dll  understand  the  prohlem.s  hesetting  the  pro- 

ducer and  will  give  sj-mpathetic  and  active  help  in  solving  themi.  It 
would  he  hetter  for  agri cult-are  and  hetter  for  business  of  every  de- 
scription if  our  city  business  men  wr-re  better  infon^ed  concerning 
the  industry  on  which  their  prosperity  eventually  depends." 

An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  for  January  13  says:  "The 
exoansion  of  tho  Committee  for  the  Restriction  of  Outdoor  Advertising 
into  a  new  organization  '^znovnri  as  the  'Hational  Coimcil  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Roadside  Beauty'   is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  encouraging  to 
all  who  followed  the  original  work  of  tho  old  committee.    That  organi- 
zation took  the  leadership  in  demanding  the  removal  of  billboi.-.rds  which 
defacod  the  landscaroe ,  and  within  a  fc"'  months  had  received  nation-wide 
support  in  its  work,     From'  all  the  States  in  the  Union  came  qmck  and 
hearty  responses.     Civic  and  social  organizations  Joined  in  the  cam-  . 
paign.     The  newspapers  took  up  the  subject.     This  first  work  was 
necessarily  restrictive.     How  comes  the  logical  succession — construct- 
ive work.     This  has  as  its  purpose  to  encourage  the  im.provem.ent  of 
roadside  conditions  by  such  moans  as  the  planting  of  trees  and  the 
^cleaning  up'  of  property  fronting  the  highways.     It  dovetails  with 
tho  improvemient  of  wayside  stands  for  the  sale  of  farm  products  and 
with  the  beaiitifying  of  filling  and  service  stations.     The  motoring 
public  of  America — which  comprises  at  least  h^lf  the  adult  population — 
favors  those  improvements.     What  has  been  lacking  heretofore  has  been 
an  organiza.tion  to  focus  attention  ui)on  them..." 


Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  7a.rra  and  Ranch  for  January  11  says:  "One  has 

i^ricul-      only  to  ride  thro^a^h  the  count r3'  from,  time  to  time  to  note  the  in- 
jure crease  in  the  number  of  aerials  at  farm  homes.     That  radio  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  part  of  every  farm,  home  equipmient  is  mrach  in  evidence. 
That  farmers  are  interested  in  the  agricultural  programs  is  also  in 
evidence  by  the  receipt  of  80,000  letters  from  farmers  by  the  Depa.rt-_  . 
ment  of  jU-ri culture  in  1929.     Probably  not  5  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
who  depend  upon  these  reports  ever  thought  of  writing  the  aepartrnxcnt . . , , 
Malcing  use  of  the  radio  to  secure  useful  information  is  on  the  increase, 
and  more  rapidly  in  rural  districts,  according  to  population,  than 
in  the  city.     Weather  reports  sent  out  by  radio  have  saved  producers 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggre^?it)e.     Market  reports  have  proved  of 
the  utmost  value,  but  best  of  all  come  the  stimulating  talks  from 
department  sDecialists .     The  Departmient  of  Agriculture  and  the  agri- 
culture colleges  are  getting  closer  to  the  producers  than  ever  be- 
fore.    They  are  broadcasting  information  right  on  the  dot  when  it  is 
m.ost  needed  instead  of  waiting  m.onths  to  put  it  in  bulletin  form. 
The  radio  is  of  m^ore  practical  use  on  the  farm  than  an^r'^here  else. 
Farm  and  Ranch  would  like  to  see  every  farm  in  the  Southwest  fully 
equipped.  " 


Highway 
Beautif i- 
cation 
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QUOTATICa'S 

yarm 

Products  Jan,  20. — Livestocli  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  .good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15.75; 
cows,   ^-ood  and  choice  $8  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $12.25  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.75  to  $17;  feeder 
and  stocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.15; 
light  lights  (150-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $10  to  $10.65;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-150  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.40  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting-  pigs  excl^jded  from,  above  quotations).  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lamhs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  dora)  $13.25  to 
$14.25;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medi-umi  to  choice  $10.50  to  $13.10. 

G-rain  prices:    ilo.l  dark  northern  spring  ^^^heat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.27t  to  $1.30i;  iTo.2  rod  winter  Kansas  City  $1.25^  to 
$1.28;  Ho. 2  hard  '.winter  (12-J-^  protein)  Kansas  City  $l,17i  to  $1.19i. 
No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  Chicago  $1.22^;  Kansas  City 
$1.16:1  to  $1.18;  No. 3  mxixed  corn  Minneapolis  76^  to  78|-^;  Kansas 
City  H\(h  to  79cJ;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  85i^  to  86^^;  Minneapolis 
81  to  83|^;  Kansas  City  80  to  82(^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44-1^  to 
45j^;  Minneapolis  41 to  42^(2^;  Kansas  City  45  to  46^^^. 

Averrge  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  8  designated  markets 
was  16.64^  per  lo.   (Holiday  in  two  markets)     On  the  samxe  day  last 
year  the  price  was  19.06^.     January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Excharge  were  unchanged  at  17.17^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  ivc-re  up  1  point  to  16.92^, 

liVhofeale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  38-J-^;  91  score,  37-^^;  90  score,  36-§-^. 

Hiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  17-|-^;  Single  Daisies,  20^-^  to  2\-k^\  Young  Americas,  22^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.75-$3.35  per 
100  poimds  in  eastern  cities  and  at  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Tih.itcs  $2.50-$2.o0  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
New  York  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.85-$2.15  per  100  poi^Jids  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.75-$1.80  f.o.b.  Hochester.    Midwestern  yellows 
$1.25~$1.85  in  Chicago.     Now  York  Danish  t};pe  cabbage  brought  $35-$45 
bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $32-$33  f.o.b.  Rochester,  Elorida 
pointed  t^^npe  $1.75-$2.25  per  ij-bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  York  Imperial  apples  sold  at  $4.75-$5.50 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  New  York  Baldwins  $5-$5.50.  Michigan 
Rhode  Island  G-reenings  and  Spys  $2.75-$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in 
Chicago.   (FreToared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDEITT  President  Hoover  stated  yesterday  that  the  trend  of  em- 

ON  EMPLOYMENT    lolo^/ment  had  changed  in  the  right  direction.     He  announced  after 
the  Cahinet  meeting  that  the  Deioartment  of  Lahor  had  informed  him 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  stock  market  crash  the  employment 
trend  had  assnmied  a  favorphle  aspect.     There  has  he  en  a  distinct  increase  in  em- 
ployment all  over  the  country  in  the  last  ten  days,  the  President  said.  The 
administration  has  "been  watching  the  em.ploymxent  situation  very  closelj'"  and  has 
"been  receiving  reports  from,  the  Lahor  Lepartm.ent  at  frequent  intervals,  it  is 
understood. 

Secretary  Davis  said    -we  "can  expect  a  great  deal  of  hiisiness  in  1930," 
and  that  the  present  year  "should  see  us  -'-^'ell  on  the  way  to  com.plete  recovery" 
from  the  depression  during  the  last  few  months  of  1929.     January  1  actually  miarked 
the  turn  ij^ward  in  emTDlo;\m-ient ,   the  Secretary  said,  out  it  was  not  entirely  evident 
until  January  6,  when  reports  showed  a  steady  gain.     Since  then,  hs  continued, 
the  strides  toward  industrial  recovery  haA'e  heen  miaintained.   (Press,  Jan.  22.) 


ROAD  BILL  An  increase  of  $50,000,000  annually  in  Federal  highway  aid 

was  ap-oroved  -onanimously  hy  the  House  yesterday  with  the  pa-- sage 
of  the  Dowell  hill  to  authorize  appropriation  of  $300,000,000  for 
road  building  in  the  fiscal  years  1931,  1932  and  1933,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day.   The  report  says:  "The  measure,  against  which  no  voice  ^as  raised  through 
four  hours  of  disc^^ssion,  will  go  to  the  Senate.     It  would  provide  $125,000,000 
each  to  he  ei^rpended  in  1932  and  1933,  and  that  an  additional  $50,000,000  he  ex- 
pended in  1931  along  with  the  $75,000,000  already  authorized." 


THE  TARIPP  BILL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Senate  j'-esterday  approved 

a  score  of  increases  and  decreases  in  the  tariff  hill,  and  agreed 
to  begin  consideration  to-day  of  amendments  to  place  duties  on 

hides  and  other  articles  now  on  the  free  list. 


GLASS  OIJ  Senator  G-lasF  of  Virginia  will  introduce  legislation  to- 

lEDSRAL  day  to  curb  the  use  of  Federal  Reserve  facilities  in  speculation, 

HESER^rs  and  will  propose  before  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  banking  committee 

FACILITIES         an  inquiry  into  the  bariking  situation,  according  to  the  -oress  to- 
day.    The  report  says:  "The  Virginian's  measure  also  would  restrict 
chain  banking,  allow  greater  income  for  member    banlrs  of  the 
S'ederal  Reserve  Svstem  and  uermdt  an  exDansion  of  branch  banking-...." 


J'ARM  AID  IJ^hTDS  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Secretary  Mellon  yesterday  an- 

nounced the  opposition  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  proposal 
of  Senator  BrooMiart  to  have  the  Croverument  purchase  $100,000,000 

of  Federal  farm  loan  bonds  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the  fund  of  the  farm  loan 

b  anils .   
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Section  2 

Butter  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  Jan-oary  18  says:  "The 

Surplus       Federal  Farm  Board  has  recognized  the  present  surplus  situation  in 
the  hutter  market  with  an  interesting  statement  advising  farm.ers  to 
eat  m.ore  but  tor  and  to  ma3ie  economy  of  production  the  watchword  in- 
stead of  "oroducing  more.     There  is  no  effort,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
crops,  to  peg  the  price  of  "butter  or  butterfat  at  a  certain  level; 
there  is  no  talh  of  a  stabilization  corporation  to  talce  the  surplus 
off  the  market.     Instead  the  board  issues  a  bit  of  so'ond,  if  belated, 
advice  to  dairy  producers,  the  best  organized  group  among  the  Hation' s 
agriculturists. .  .IWhile  total  milk  consumption  has  increased  by  about 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years  there  are  to-day  seven  per  cent 
fewer  cows  on  farm.s  in  this  country  than  there  were  10  years  ago.  The 
number  of  consumers  per  cow  has  increased  from  five  to  five  and  one- 
hplf  in  this  time.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  branch  of  j\merican  agri- 
culture could  show  a  like  record  of  efficiencj^  and  yet  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  burdened  with  a  su-iT)lus  that  h^s  forced  prices  of  butterfat 
to  the  lowest  in  years.... The  advice  of  the  Federal  Farm  Boa.rd,  while 
sound,  is  not  the  answer  to  the  present  low  price  of  butterfa.t.  One 
is  the  increasing  com.iDeti tion  of  low-T3riced  fats  and  oils  from  tho 
Orient  and  mainly  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  other  is  the  lack  of 
any  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  dair^^  industrj^  to  sell  butter 
to  the  Toublic  as  a  whole.    Fran?:ly  ^'-e  thinJr  that  if  the  genuine  arti- 
cle is  Droperly  merchandised  the  problem  of  butter  substitutes  will 
be  quite  simplified.    After  all  there  is  no  substitute  for  good  butter 
but  you've  got  to  make  the  world  see  it.    And  that's  a  problem  for 
t h  e  dai  r y  i  ndus  t  ry .  . . 

Credit  Sdgar  Lawrence  Smith,  president  of  the  Irving  Investors  Manage- 

Break  ment  Company,  is  the  author  of  "The  Break  in  the  Credit  Chain"  in 

Atl^antic  I.^onthly  for  Jan-oary,    He  sa^^-s  in  part:  "The  collapse  of  the 
stock  market  in  ISO?  was  attributed  in  large  part  to  an  inelastic 
currency  and  ban]d.ng  systemi,  which  resulted  in  an  inadequate  volume 
of  credit  and  a  diortage  of  act^oal  cash.     Tha  lesson  learned  inspired 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  cured  these  partic- 
ular wealaiesses.     The  fall  in  stock  prices  in  1920  was  attributed 
largely  to  the  inflated  inventories  miic'a  had  been  accumulated  during 
1919,  accompanied  by  a  spectacular  rise  in  commodit37-  prices.  Atten- 
tion then  '.^^as  focused  upon  the  use  of  credit  in  its  relation  to  com- 
m.odity  prices  and  inventories.     From  this  episode,  business  has  learned 
a  lesson,  and  in  1928  and  1929,  as  stock  prices  rjached  ever  higher 
levels,  grept  comaort  was  talcen  in  the  fact  that  corporate  inventories 
were  low,  anl  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  danger  in  tho  situa,- 
tion.    Let  U3  not  forget  the  lessons  learned  from  these  t-^  form-er 
experiences.    But  let  us  face  the  fact  that,  while  in  1929  we  had 
apparently  no  inflation  in  comjmodity  prices,  no  accumulation  of  in- 
ventories, and,  throtigh  the  operation  of  tho  Federal  Reserve  System, 
abundant  credit  and  currency,  j^ct  a  fall  in  stock  prices  has  occurred, 
exceeding  in  rapidity  anything  we  have  previouslj^  experienced.    Let  / 
us  focus  our  attention  upon  one  of  the  causes,  perhaDS  the  xjrincipal 
-cause  of  this  unprecedented  break:  namely,  a  wealc  linl:  in  our  credit 
structure — the  fact  that  no  proper  credit  investigations  are  made 
wlien  stockbrokers  m.ake  Icsms  to  their  customers  by  means  of  the  debit 
balance.     Those  debit  balances,  to  be  a  valid  part  of  tho  security 
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price  str^j.ctiire  -rhicli  the^^  s-pport,  should  'oear  sou-e  relation  to  the 
iDorro^TOr'f;  ■;oo"'er  to  r^j-^a--  the  del:t,  v^^hether  or  not  stoc-i  c^iotations 
move  in  the  direction  he  hooes  the:'-  will.     Let  v.b  find  the  means  of 


a"DTDlyin^r-  to  thi?  form 


:-T  e  di  t  s  t  c'.n dar  d : 


nich  have  been  tested 


;ntrries  of  hanhin-  oractice 


Illinois  Ai^-  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmer  for  Jan-aarA-  15  says:  "I.'ore 

'"Raxm  thian  a  third  of  the  coi^nities  of  Illinois  held  farm  hr.reaii  mcmhership 

Bureaus      caiTipale-ns  r'uring  last  year.     Practically  all  ^'-ont  over  the  top  and 

increased  their  memhership  totals  of  three  years  a.^o.     l.iany  nev-^  mem- 
bers were  also  si-?'ned  in  co-ntics  "'h_ere  the  re^^.^lar  triennial  m.e'hoer- 
ship  cam::oai:2;ns  ^.^ere  not  hein.?;  held.     3\Tch  a  ^hoY-in^  is  fine  testi- 
mony of  tho  yood  work  fa,rm  bureaus  ere  doinr  throu£.:hout  the  State. 
They  are  ^^rbstantially  organized,  and  are  accomxli shing'  a  tremendous 
amo^unt  of  constr^j.ctive  worh.     lYiien  an  organization  can  maintain  and 
increase  its  membership  over  a  period  of  years,  as  Illinois  farm 
bureaus  have  and  are  doin§^,  it  is  concl^isive  evidence  of  real  service. 


Light 
Treat- 
ment and 
Adjuvant  s 


Austin  Furniss,  Assistant  School  Iv'odical  Officer,     IVest  Kam.  ,Eng. 
writes  on  "SomiC  Adjuvants  to  Artificial  Li^ht  Treatment  of  Children," 


in  The  Medical  Officer  for  Ja.nua 


rlc  says  in  "oart 


Tno  cm  01 


adjuvants  to  liyht  treatment  miay  be  t:-bulated  as 


'olj.ows:  —  (a)  Sun 
?^nd  0 ocn  air;   (b)  Hydrotherapy;   (c)  Cod-liver  oil;   (d)  Milh  and 
special  dietary  preparations ;   (g)   Special  chemhcal  preparations; 
(f)  Home  hy 71  one.     Although  mh.lh.  is  such  a  2^0 od  find  com^ulete  food  for 
infants  and  I'oviiF  children,  m^any  in  our  lar^^e  towns  '^et  little  or 
none.     An  increa.se  of  milk  to  the  diet  can  do  a  great  deal  in  m.any 
conditions,  e.g.,  mialnutri tion  and  debility;  althou-gh  it  m.ay  fail 


bs.dly  if  the  b^om.'-j  conditions  are  ^oor, 


Milh  in  addition  to 


complete  food  is  also  very  rich  in  mdneral  constituents*.  Milk  con- 
tains apTDroximatoly  twelve  grains  of  c^,lci^jm  to  the  pint.     In  m.any 
welfcLre  centers  where  li^ht  treatmient  is  given,  malk  is  described  at 
an  adjuvant,  for  example,  one  pint  a  day.    Many  children,  however, 
put  on  cod-liver  oil  and  mill:  and  advice  given  regarding  hygiene, 
although  possiblj^  improving  graduall^^,  do  not  m.ako  the  dramiatic  imi- 
provements  such  as  one  sees  at  a  ligh:t  clinic.     There  is  everything 
to  be  said  for  a  combination  of  different  forms  of  treatm.ent .  .  .  " 


Lwber 
duFtry 


In- 


.Tor^n^.-r-.r  4  q.qvs !  "Writing  for  the 
■Id's  financial  review,  vTilliarA  Compton,  secretary  of  the 


situation 


"Eq-^'  York  TJorld' 

lTationa„l  L-'jm''^er  Mani^jfacturers '  Association,  looks  over  the 
and  predicts  for  the  lumber  industrj^  a  good  season  ahead, 
article  advajices  excellent  reasons  for  0T?timhsm.  and  records  the 
fluctuations  of  the  year  1929,  with  the  causes  of  lower  demand  and 
naturally'  lower  production  brought  forward.     The  indiistry  entered 
the  j-ear  in  a  strong  T^osition  "u  th  respect  to  mail  inventories  and 
order  files,  and  great  hopes  wore  entertained  that  kcurber  manufactur 
ers  -^'ould  sec  a  revivaJ  of  business  such  a.s  had  been  lacking  for 
several  years.     The  first  qTja,rter  of  the  yea.r  showed  considerable 
increase  in  all  activities,    'but  scon  after  the  beginning  of  the 


second  cuart^ 


Com.pt  on, 


1-CiTiber  m.ovcm.ont — first  of  the 


industries  to  feel  the  approaching  b^isiness  recession — began  t 


to 


fleet  unfa.vorable  conditions, 
the  sum.Tier .  '  .  ,  . " 


which  became  m.ore  -oronoiuiced  throughout 
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Veterinary  The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  As- 

Meeting       soclation  of  Ne?:  Jersey  will  iDe  held  at  IJew  Brunswick,  i'.J,,  at  the 

college  of  p^riculture^  Rutgers  University,  Janua.ry  28  and  29  in  con- 
junction with  the  sixth  annual  conference  for  veterinarians.  Among 
the  speakers  cbaring  the  first  day's  sessions  will  he  Br.  Reuhen  S. 
Hilty  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  past  president  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association;  Dr.  J,  Ov  Lipmiaji,  director  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Sx-periment  Station  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricult  i:iTe , 
Rutgers  University;  and  William  3.  Duryee,  secretary  for  the  iMew 
Jersey  State  department  of  agriculture.     Dr.  Emmet  W.  Price  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  disc-^.ii3s  parasites  in  dogs  and  Co-ts.     Dr.  Roy  E.  Spaulding  of 
White  Plains,  !M.Y.  ,  will  sioeak  on  the  suh.iect  of  m.a.nge  in  do^^s. 
Dr*  Ralph  B.  Little  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  Princeton,  will 
open  the  program  on  the  second  day  with  a  discussion  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  col'astruin  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  young  calves. 
Dr.  M.  C-.  Fincher  of  the  llew  York  State  Veterinary  College  is 
scheduled  to  talk  on  mastitis.    A  gene ra^.  discussion  led  Dy 
Dr.  J.  Hardenhurgh  of  the  Walkcr-G-ordon  Farms,  Plainshoro,  and 
Dr.  J.  M.  Herron  of  Bordentown,  will  follow. 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  So^ithern  Agriculturist  for  Janua.ry  15  says: 

of  Agri-      "American  agriculture  has  undergone  m.any  marvelous  improvements 
c^ilture       diJTing  the  past  quarter  .of  a  century.     In  fact,  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  hroii.ght  more  cha^nges  that  ha.ve  tended  to  im-prove  the 
science  of  farming,  add  to  its  efficiency,  and  lighten  its  hurdens 
than  had  he  en  m.ade  during  the  preceding  two  thousand  years.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  outstanding  single  contri'oution  to  aprriculture 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  dovelomient  of  coimty 
agent  and  home  demonstra.tion  sgent  work.     With  the  evolution  of  the 
county  and  home  demonstration  agent  have  com.e  the  district  agents, 
specialists,  and  other  ^^orkers  who  are  valuable  and  needed  allies 
to  the  local  county  workers.     However,  the  one  indispensable  agency 
having  to  do  with  the  wellbeing  and  furtherance  of  agriculture  and 
the  farm  hom.e  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  county  farm  demonstrator  and  the 
home  demonstration  agent.     Those  workers  are  on  the  firing  line 
constantly  and  have  a  cl&se  imderstanding ,  as  well  as  sympathetic, 
contact  with  the  dirt  farmer  and  the  rural  home  maimer,  hence  they 
have  a  keener  sense  a^nd  finer  grcusp  of  the  problems  at  hand.  ...  These 
agents,  pa^rticularly  in  the  South,  have  proven  over  and  over  their 
worth  in  a  multitude  of  projects,  such  as  rural  leadership,  4-H  club 
work,  soil  conservation,  livestock  im.provements ,  seed  selection, 
food  preservation,  yard  beautif ica.tion,  dressmaking,  a.nd  kitchen  im- 
"orovement.     They  are  the  forerunners  of  a  ne/^  and  better  day  on  the 
farm,  having  already  exerted  an  influence  evident  on  every  h^nd, 
while  m.aking  for  themiselves  a  permanent  lolace  in  the  agricLiltural 
life  of  the  country.     To-day  a  generally  accepted  sign  of  baclvvrard- 
ness  or  nonrjrogressiveness  on  the  part  of  any  county''  is  for  it  to 
fail  or  refuse  to  Drovide  a  county  and  hom.e  demonstration  agent. 
So  far  the  m.ost  effective  and  satisfactory  farm  relief  offered  by 
the  Federal  Goverrjment  has  been  through  the  county  farm,  demonstrator 
and  home  demonstration  agent  and  other  extension  wori<:ers,  and  it 
seems  quite  "orobphle  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Govern- 
m.ent  in  its  effort  to  further  and  serve  agriculture  '^'ill  succeed 
in  im-oroving  on  this  Sigoncy.     The  county  agents  have  become  a  fixture 
in  our  rural  life.  More  oower  to  them." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUCTATIOiTS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  21. — Livestock  i^rices :  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (llCO-1500  lbs.)   ?:ood  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15.75; 
c.o-"s,   "^00^  c-'?A  choice  S8  to  $10.50;  heifers  (550  Ihs.   do'''n)  irood 
and  choice  $12.25  to  $15;  vealers,  food  and  choice  $1-!-  to  $17.50; 
feeder  and  stocher  cattle,   steers,  food  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
heav3^  wei5:ht  hogs  (250-550  Ihs.)  mediiiin,  ^'cod  and  choice  $9.35  to 
$10;  light  lights  (150  to  160  los.)  medi^jir.  to  choice  $9.75  to  $10.40; 
slaughter  ijigs  (90-130  lbs.)  niediu.:  to  choice  $9.75  to  510.40; 
slaughter  ;oigs  (90-130  lbs.)  r.iediwi,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $10.25 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting:  ;^d^s  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slauf^ther  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  .^;'ood  and  choice  (54  lbs.  do^'T.) 
$13.25  to  $14.15;  feedin^^  lambs  (ran?e  stoch)  mecUum.  to  choice  $10.50 
to  $15.10. 

G-rain  prices:     ho.  2  d^-rh  northern  spring  ^.^hieat  (13^  rrotein) 
MinneaT)olis  $1.23  5/6  to  $1.31  5/8;  ^To.2  red  winter  Kansrs  City 
$1.26  to  $1.29;  ITo.2  hard  -inter  (12-i^  protein)  Kansss  City  Sl'.17j 
to  $1.19  5/8;  L'0,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City 
$1.16g  to  $1.18  1/8;  ho. 3  mixed  corn  Minnea/Dolis  7C4  to  77-|^^;  Kansas 
City  78  to  79^5;  ITo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  SSj-f.i;  Minneapolis  81  to 
^Zi(f; ;  Kansas  City  SO  to  82^;  ITo .  3  white  oats  Chicago  44i(^  to  45f  ^ ; 
Minneapolis  41:f-  to  42-|<7.^;  Plansas  City  45^, 

"^Ybiolesale  T^rices  of  fresh  crcamerj?'  butter  at  hew  York  were: 
92  score,  36(^;  91  score,  35|-^;  90  score,  34|^^ 

Tnolesale  prices  of  rio.l  fresh  j\merican  cheese  at  he?^  York 
were:  Flats,  17i^;  Sinrle  Daisies,  20%^  to  21-i/;  Young  Anericas, 

Maine  sacked  ^G-reen  Mountain  pota<.toe3  sold  at  $2,75  to 
$3.35  per  100  poimds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.b.  Fresque 
Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Sound  "^fiites  $2.5C-$2.60  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  very  few  sales  at  $2.30  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Maryland  and 
Dela^.'^'are  vellow  sweot  potatoes  ^old  at  ^1.25-^1.85  per  buishel  hamper 
in  eastern  markets.     Tennessee  hanc^.^  Halls,  hou.se  cured,  $1.35-$1.60 
in  the  Middle  West.     New  York  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.85  to  $2.25 
per  100--^ooimd  sack  in  eastern  cities;  $1."5-$1.80  f.o.b.  Heches ter. 
Midwestern  yello\^:s  $1.25-$1.85  in  Chicago,     hew  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  closed  at  $35>-$45  biilk  per  ton  in  tc:-^r:inal  m^arkets;  $33-$35 
f.o.b.'  hcc::.ester.     Florida  pointed  type  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  Ig-bushel  harnuer  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  round  type  $3.50- 
$3.75  T)er  barrel  crate  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  si^ct  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
adva-^ced  10  ooints  to  16.74^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  dsy  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  19.05(^*.     Jan-o^u-y  future  contracts  on  the 
2Tcw  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  17. 19^^  and  on  the 
Ne^"^  Orleans  Cotton  Sxc'ia^nge  advanced  6  points  to  16.98^.  (prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Zcon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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JAEDI^^S  Oil  The  fut^jre  succeGS  of  Americ-n  farmers  depends  on  their 

OHC-ANIZiiTIOlT      willinrner^s  to  or,ganize  on  a  lar^e  scc':*le  and  to  "ado;Dt  strons:  'ousi- 
ness  TDolicies,"  W.  M.  Jardine,  former  Secretar;-^  of  ArTicvAtv-e , 
told  a  rnsetinf  of  the  Inquirendo  Cluo  at  Washin£-ton  lest  ni^^ht, 
accordincT  to  the  ores^  to-^day.     Unsystematic  Toroduction  and  disorderly  markpting 
are  the  farmers'   real  handicaps,  he  said,  holding  that  Governinent  control  of  sur- 
pluses is  not  a  solution  of  the  a-rri cultural  prohlem.     He  recomuendGd  the  organ- 
zation  of  m^cre  cooueratives  and  stahiliza tion  corT>o]'ation3. 


-RAIN  DUTY  A  charge  that  the  aoverrjnent  is  heing  defrauded  of  more 

RAQDS  than  $2G0,C00  a  year  in  customs  duties  on  Canadian  -Tain  by  the 

operation  of  an  "over-run"  system,  —as  made  in  an  aflidavit  signed 
oy  !2dward  J.  Cu.nningh^im  of  Buffa.lo.     It  was  "brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  ye^-^terday  and  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  "by  Senator 
Borah.   (Press,  Jan.  23.) 


UNITSD  STAT:3S  The  por)ulation  of  the  United  States  a.t  10.45  a.m.  yester- 

FOPULATIOIT         day  was  estir^ated  hy  the  Census  Buaeau  cf  121,951,&oc,  according 
to  tha  'aress  to-day.     The  rerjort  says;   "In  the  co^u^sg  of  the  imx- 
mia^raticn  corimii ttee '  s  hearina-  yesterday  on  the  Johnson  and  Bo:: 
"bills  to  restrict  ^.Vestern  Hemii sphere  ixmrnd-aration,   Chairman  Johnson  found  a  need 
for  exact  figures  on  the  country's  "ores. nit  uopulation.     Ke  di?p:--tched  a  mess a.ge 
to  the  Imjirdgr action  Bureau  and  obtained  this  inf ormiation:  One  birth  every  15 
seconds;  one  death  ever"  28  seconds:  one  imiT.igrant  entering  the  country  every  I3 
minutes;  one  im_aiarant  i..pving  the  country  every  5  ma'anutes.     The  average  increase 
in  the  country's  popula.tion,  as  based  on  these  fi^aara-r;,  was  ulaced  at  1  every 
33  seconds,  rith  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  estimatad  at  900,000  annually 
and  the  ab  ov  e  t  c  t al  est ir;: at  od .  " 


LIVING-  COSTS  The  avcrairo  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  increased 

0.7  loer  cent  in  the  six  m.onth  period  from  Jiuie ,   1929  to  December, 
1929,  according  to  a  scmd-annual  sairve^-^  in  32  cities  rhich  has 
just  been  com"olctad  by  the  Bureaai  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Dcpartm.ent  of  Labor. 
Tho  averrge  cost  of  living  in  December,  1929,  ^ms  71.4  per  cent  higher  tha.n  the 
average  for  1913;     20.8  per  cent  lower  than  in  June,  1920;  and  0.1  per  cent 
higher  than  in  December.  1928.     From  June  to  December  average  food  prices  for 
the  32  cities  increased  2.1  per  cent,  fuel  and  light  orices  increased  2.0  per 
cent,  and  miscellaneous  items  increased  0.3  per  cent.     Rents  decreased  1.2  per 
cent,  clothing  0.5  per  cent,  and  house  furnishing  goods  0.4  per  cent.     During  the 
si/:  month  period  ending  Decem'oer,  1929,   there  Tas  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
food  in  26  cities.     This  increase  ranged  from  0.6  per  cant  to  4.1  oor  cent.  Food 
prices  decreased  in  6  cities,  the  decreases  ranging  from.  0.1  per  cent  to  2.4 
per  cent.     Clothina  prices  decreased  in  25  cities,   the  decreases  ranging  from 
0.1  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent.     In  7  cities  tho  figuia-s  showed  no  change  in  the 
price  of  clothing  for  the  six  month  period. 
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Business  The  current  issue  of  The  Economist  says:   "There  is  a  listinct 

Outlook        difference  "between  "business  conditions  as  t'he'r  rre  measured  statisti- 
call;^^  and  conditions  as  they  are  experienced  and  discus<=ed  hy  busi- 
ness men.     Estimates  of  future  pro sheets  vary  in  the  same  fashion. 
This  proha"bly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  "lousiness  rece^rion  since  the 
stock  ma.rket  collapse  has  "been  less  than  had  been  expected  "by  academac 
observers  of  business  and  more  than  had  been  anticiT)£ted  by  the  in- 
dividu.al  business  m.an.     There  are  at  hand  enough  of  the  m.onthly  re- 
ports of  Decem.ber  and  the  weekly  reioorts  of  the  earlj'  days  of  January 
to  indicate  that  the  business  trend  still  is  gradually  do'^^'rward,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  ths^t  this  is  not  a  m.ovem.ent  '^hich  began  when 
the  stocl:  m.arkot  broke.     The  decline  in  s'eneral  business  was  ^.^^ell 
under  way  in  the  late  summer,  and  in  the  field  of  produ-ction  it  prob- 
ably set  in  lest  Ju.ne.     This  means  that  the  recession  is  r-bout  six 
months  old.     It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  continued  for  a  year. 
With  credit  and  other  basic  conditions  as  they  are,  it  is  reasonable 
to  exToect  a  statistical  turn  in  the  near  future.     The  groat  brsic  in- 
dustries that  have  suffered  the  most  decline — building,   iron  and 
stoel,  and  automobile  mianuf acturing — are  distinctly  subnormal  and  "have 
been  for  some  time.     All  three  of  them,  are  preparing  for  renewed  ac- 
tivity in  the  near  future.     Announced  nlans  for  building  and  engineer- 
ing works  in  the  next  six  months  assure  rene^^x^d  building  activity, 
and  competent  students  of  the  business  believe  the  total  for  the  year 
will  aT3"oroach  and  possibl?^  suriDass  that  of  last  year.     There  was 
serious  overproduction  in  the  cautom.obilo  field,  but  even  so  tlxc  excess 
amounted  to  less  than  two  mionths'   supply,  and  with  T^roduction  as  low 
ss  it  is  to-day  '^'c  should  soon  work  off  the  surplus  and  be  prepared 
for  new  m_odels  and  rene'^.^ed  activity.     In  steel  the  rate  of  production 
has  been  declining  since  last  June,  despite  the  fret  that  production 
in  midsumm.er  exceeded  any  previous  record  for  that  season  of  the  year. 
Activity  in  the  field  to-day  is  approxim.ately  60  per  cent  of  theo- 
retical capacity,  which  means  a  reduction  of  o.lm-ost  50  iDer  cent  from 
the  high  point  of  last  sr-ring.     Prod^iction  m.ay  continue  to  decline 
slightly  for  the  next  thirty  days,  but  steel  company  executives  expect 
a  turn  '^'ithin  that  timiC  and  are  making  confident  plans  for  expanded 
operations  before  the  winter  is  over. " 


Cornstalk  An  editorial  in  the  Des.  Moines  Register  says:  "Iowa  may  ^-^''ell 

Utiliza-      talie  seriously  a  project  such  as  the  newly  formed  IMational  Cornstalk  . 
tion  Processes,   Inc.,  at  Dubuque  when  it  is  the  child  of  such  minds  as 

Frank  Lowden' s ,  Bernard  Baruch's,  and  G-eorgc  Bechtel's.     This  is  no 
dreamer's  scheme;  it  is  a  thoroughly  planned  industry,  ^'ith  many 
years  of  developm.ent  and  research  mapped  ou.t .     But  there  is  one  '.'^'ay 
in  which  it  will  radically  differ  fromi  the  t-roical  industry,  and  the 
credit  for  this  revolutionary  policy  is  at  le^st  partly-  due  to 
Dr.  0.  It.   Sweenej^  of  Iowa  State  College,  whose  work  has  helped  to 
interest  these  nationally  prominent  men  in  the  cornstalk  processes. 
This  new  policy  involves,  in  a  word,  decentralization  of  the  industry. 
Instead  of  asking  the  farmers  to  bring  the  raw  product  to  the  industry, 
the  corporation  hopes  eventually  to  take  the  industry-  to  the  farmer 
by  the  establishjnent  of  plants  in  the  vcr''-  hea.rt  of  the  corn-produc-r 
ing  areas... As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  to  take  the  new  industry  lightly.     If  it  su.cceeds--and  there  is 
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little  dou'bt  tliat  it  77ill--it  will  not  only  provide  a  profit  on  what 
hitherto  has  'been  la.r ^;ely  a  waste  product,  Iro.t  it  will  als'.o  spread  it- 
self into  the  rrarely  agricultural  areas  to  the  mutual  adva/^ta^e  of 
both." 

Interna-  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  January  21  says:  "...Wliat 

tional  the  Interna.tional  Ban!-,  will  ultimately  amount  to  no  one  hnows.  It 

Bank  may  simoly  trke  over  from  the  Dawes  Plan  Transfer  Co;^:'irii t'oee  the 

delicate  business  of  transferring  G-erman  reparations  pa^mients  tc  the 
creditor  countries,  and  in  that  connection  aid  in  the  floating  of  se- 
curities issued  to  oe  based  upon  G-erman  premises  to  pay  reparations 
in  the  future.     In  tha.t  event  it  may  not  become  a  Dermanently  im.port- 
ant  factor  in  international  finance.     There  is,  however,  at  lea.st  the 
possibility  that  the  Interna.tional  Bah.:  will  become  one  of  the  m.cst 
important  financial  institutions  in  the  world.     It  ^'''ill  start  off  ^?'uth 
a  -capital  stoch  of  about  $100,000,000,   subscribed  by  the  leading 
central  banhs  of  the  world  and  the  still  unidentified  'Messrs.  Y. '  of 
New  York.     Accordinc?  to  the  terms  of  the  Young  Plan,   it  will  receive 
a  lar.Fe  de"nosit  from  G-s-^rmany.     Also,  it  ^•'•ill  ahnost  immediately  oes^in 
to  build  un  temiOO.v'ary  resources  as  a  distrihuting  a.gencj^  for  repara- 
tions Dajmients.     If,  in  addition,   the  central  banks,  particula.rly  the 
Ban.k  of  Prrnco,   •'^hich  now  holds  enori'nous  foreign  balances,   should  tra.ns- 
fer  a  share  of  their  foreign  holdings  to  the  Interna.tional  Bank,  it 
would  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  have  a  vital  influence  on  credit 
con.litions  in  the  -orinci-oal  money  centers  of  the  ^r^orld.  .  .  .  " 

An  editorial  in  Dadry  Produce  for  January  7  sa^/s:  "Milk 
distributors  are  interested  in  increasing  the  consi.ijnption  of  m.ilk  just 
as  distributors  of  mhlk  products  are  interested  in  increasing  the  con- 
srimption  of  the  products  they  handle.     That  is  the  reason  why  large 
dalrj^  com.panies  are  active  as  are  man^uTacturers  of  mdlk  products  in 
getting  consumers,  particularly  farmers,  back  to  the  consiimiption  of 
milk  products  a.nd  a7^ay  from  the  concoctions  that  pass  a,s  substitutes 
for  butter.     The  dairy  comipanies  are  bound  to  he  interested  because 
their  p^'trons  are  involved,  and  feel  the  consequences  of  the  excessive 
butter  surplus  as  do  the  patrons  who  siipaly  ma  Ik  and  cream  to  the 
butter  and  other  factories  turning  c  it  miilk  products.     '.Ve  do  not  recall 
any  mpvem^ent  in  the  dairy  industry  that  ha.s  spread  a.s  rapi.dly  a.s  has 
this  matter  of  increasing  conspmption.  ..  .Because  of  the  surrjlp.s  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  and  cream  in  stor.qge,  a  lot  of  condens- 
ing factories,  instead  of  adding  to  their  alreadj^^  heavy  stocks,  a^re 
making  butter  and  throwing  it  on  the  markets.     Milk  companies  are 
doing  the  same.     As  a  result,  Chicago  last  week  had  a  big  increase  of 
available  supply  of  butter  from,  these  new  sources  of  supply.  And 
price  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  marketing  this  butter.     The  effort 
w^as  to  ffet  it  into  conspmptive  channels,  let  the  price  be  -^hat  it  may. 
The  necessity  for  a  larger  conspmption  of  butter  and  for  mhlk  com- 
panies to  Join  with  creameries  in  getting  dairy  farmers  to  conspmc 
dairy  products  where  they  arc  usin^  something  that  passes  as  a  sub- 
stitute,  could  not  be  any  more  insistent.     Sqp-all3^  as  insistent  is 
urging  dairy  fa.rmers  to  adopt  means,  as  outlined  in  this  campahgn, 
for  brin-g-ing  prodp.ction  of  milk  back  to  normal.     Man^af acturers  and 
dealers  asspjned  the  surplus  load  early  in  1929  and  fought  to  sustain 
prices.     Conditions  did  not  ch^..nge  a^s  they  had  hoped,  and  now  there 
iiipst  be  a  larger  conspm.er  demand." 


Milk  Con- 
spmption 
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Hural  A  statement  issued  "by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 

Health  says:   "The  Commcnwealth  Fund  is  tackling  anew  the  problem  of  r^jral 

program       health.     It  is  planning  in  two  or  possioly  three  States  to  set  up 

field  units  to  promote  rural  health  service,  and  two  coujities  or  dis- 
tricts a.re  to  he  selected  for  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  health 
service.     The  work  will  he  under  the  direction  of  the  fund's  ne'^'ly 
established  division  of  public  health,  and  will  he  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  health  departments  of  the  States  selected.  The 
project  also  includes  the  estahlishjnent  of  scholarships  for  graduate 
study  by  rural  physicians  and  for  nurses  and  teachers  who  wish  to 
study  methods  of  health  education,  and  scholarships  or  loan  funds  for 
medical  students  who  ^"111  undertake  to  go  into  n^Tal  practice.  A  lead- 
in.?  m-edical  school  will  he  assisted  to  set  up  or  strengthen  courses 
in  preventive  medicine  and  to  develop  facilities  for  graduate,  study, 
and  a  normal  school  in  each  of  the  States  selected  will  be  helped  to 
estfhlish  courses  in  health  education.'^ 


Tuberculous 
Co'^'s  in 
Sritain 


In  a  report  of  British  Parliamentary  proceedings.  The  Medical 
Officer  (London)  for  December  26  says:   "Doctor  Hastings  asked  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  whether  his  departm.ent  had  issued  any  regula- 
tions to  prevent  the  sale  of  a  cow,   shown  hy  test  to  oe  suffering  from 
tuherculosis ,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  milk  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic; and,  if  not,  whether  he  would  consider  the  adoption  of  some 
method,   such  as  branding,   so  that  the  purchaser  might  at  least  kno'"^ 
the  condition  of  the  animal  he  is  buying.     Mr.  Buxton  replied:  'The 
tuberculosis  order  of  1925  requires  the  notification,  and  provides 
for  the  slaughter,  of  cows  shown  to  be  giving  tuberculous  mdlk  or 
excreting  tubercle  bp.cilli  in  other  ways,  and  for  the  compensation  of 
their  owners.     Reaction  to  the  tuberculin  test  does  not,  however,  by 
itself,  bring  animals  within  the  scope  of  the  order  as  that  is  not 
s^officient  evidence  that  they  arc  giving  tuberculous  miilk.     I  do  not 
consider  that  the  branding  of  reactors  is  necessary;  intending  pur- 
chasers can  protect  their  herds  by  only  buying  cows  which  have  passed 
the  tuberculin  tc;-:t.'" 


Jartment 
of  Agri- 
culture 
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An  editorial  in  Butter  and  Cheese  Journal  (Milwaulcee,  Wis.) 
for  January  15  says:   "The  sort  of  G-overnm.ent  aid  that  is  e::tonded  to 
farmers  by  the  various  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Deuartm.ent  of 
Agriculture  is  the  kind  that  will  endure.     The  report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  Just  been  released.     According  to 
this  report  the  bureau  is  now  cooperating  with  all  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  to  promiote  the  dairy  indus- 
try.    This  work  goes  on  year  after  year  and  little  noise  is  made  about 
it.     It  isn't  the  sort  of  farm  relief  that  affords  the  politician 
very  much  thunder,  but  it  is  the  kind  that  builds  and  safeguards  an 
industry." 
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lOHKET  QUOTaTIOI-S 

Jan.  22. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 
vealerr^;  steers  (1100-1500  Tos.)  zood  and  choice  $12  to  $15.50;  co^.^'s, 
good  and  choice  ^8.25  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)   good  and 
choice  $12.50  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $17.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.90; 
light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.50  to  $10.25; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  mxediuin,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft 
or  oily  ho.2S  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations). 
Slaughter  shee'o  and  Ic-^.-ihs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice  (54  lbs.  do^,^Ti) 
$13  to  $15.85;  feeding  lambs  (ranire  ?tock)  m.ediimi  to  choice  $10.50  to 
$12.85.' 

Grain  prices:     Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13)3  Drotein) 
I/'inneapolis  $1.29  l/8  to  $1.32  l/8:  xJo .  2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.28 
to  $1.30  nominal;  lTo.2  hard  ^.^.-inter  (12-Jfo  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.19  3/8  to  $1.21  3/8;  lTo.2  hard  winter  "(not  on  protein  basis) 
Kansas  City  $1.18  3/8  to  $1.19  7/8;  lIo.3  mixed  corn  lanneapolis  76^  to 
77-1^;  Kansas  City  78  to  79^;  No. 5  yellow  corn  Chicago  86  to  86-J-^; 
Minnearoolis  8l4  to  83:i-^;  Kansas  City  Bli  to  82:1^;  lJo.5  white  oats 
Chicago  44 v^^  to  46/^;  Ivlinneapolis  41^:^  to  42fcf;  Kansas  City  45^  to  46^. 

Haine  sacked  G-reen  Iviountain  u-otatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.55  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  *2. 3C---42. 40  f.o.b.  Presaue  Isle.  ITew 
Yor]:  Danish  t;^^G  cabbage  sold  at  $35  to  $50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $33-$35  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed  type  $2  per  ij- 
bushcl  hamper  in  New  York  City.     ITew  York  and  m.id"^estc-rn  sacked  jrellow 
onions  sold  at  $1.75-$2.30  per  100  loounds  in  eastern  cities.     Hew  York 
Baldwin  a;oiDlcs  $5-$5,50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Crreenings  $5.50- 
$6.50. 

Average  price  of  Middling  sDot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkec.s 
advanced  6  points  to  16.80^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stoor;  at  1G.99(^.     January  future  contracts  on  the  He'"^  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  17.24^  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  SxGhan;9X^  advanced  10  points  to  17.08. 

1 ->  ^-..n^.^o  Qf  f]_-e:sh  crcaincry  butter  at  New  York  ^'^ore: 
37.;^;  90  score,  36^-^-^. 
rniolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  17  to  17p-^'^;  Single  Daisies,  20-|-^  to  21^(^;  Young  Americas, 
22(^.   (FreTDa.red  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Informatioa.  United  States  Department  of  As^riculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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USIIIESS  Evidences  of  crowing  activity  in  general  lousiness  were 

CONFEREITOE         reported  to  President  Hoover  by  iDusiness  leaders,  comprising  the 
"PORT  executive  committee  of  the  ITational  Business  Survey  Conference, 

after  their  first  meeting  at  Washington  yesterday.     The  committee, 
headed  hy  Lewis  E,  Pierson,  chairman  of  the  Irving  Trust  Company, 
Hew  York  City,   said  it  had  determdned  from  a  survey  that  "business  had  returned 
0  far  toward  normal  that  no  emergency  methods  were  required  for  its  stimulation 
eyond  "the  policies  of  progress  which  ordinarily  mark  American  industry."  They 
.told  the  President  that  the  "current  situation  is  favDrahle."  Simultaneously, 
Secretary  of  Lahor  Davis  issued  a  statement,   quoting  the  latest  reports  available 
in   -his  department,  which  supported  President  Hoover's  statement  two  days  ago 
that  employment  was  on  the  upgrade. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Business  Survey  Conference  issued  the 
ollowing  statement  after  its  meeting:  "The  figures  for  industry  presented  at  the 
eeting  showed  that  status  of  production  and  consumption  up  to  mid- January  were 
.11  encouraging.     It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
ittee  that  the  situation  had  become  so  far  normal  that  no  unusual  methods  need 
e  considered  for  the  stimulation  of  business  beyond  the  policies  of  progress 
which  ordinarily  mark  American  industry.      The  facts  are  now  available  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1929  and  the  opening  weeks  of  1930.     A  canvass  of  these  facts 
shows  that  in  the  last  months  of  1929  there  was  a  recession  of  business,  more 
than  seasonal,  from  its  previous  high  level  of  activity.     This  recession,  due  to 
Causes  other  than  those  involved  in  the  business  structure,  has  left  no  major 
problems  to  be  solved.     There  are  now  evidences  of  growing  activity,  and  the 
current  situation  is  favorable."  (Press,  Jan.  24.) 


■WSPRIlv^T  AKD  A  Syracuse,  N.Y.  ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Adequate  and 

•EORESTATIOIT    immediate  support  of  State  and  national  reforestation  programs 
was  urged  yesterday  by  Edward  H.  O'Hara,  publisher  of  The 
Syracuse  Herald,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associpted  Dailies  . 
r.  O'Hpra  said  that  a  study  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  situation  had  convinced 
him  that  a.s  cutting  of  timber  recedes  further  and  further  from  the  mills  produc- 
tion costs  and  rnp.rket  prices  will  go  up.     Reforestation,  he  said,  was  the  only 
emedy. 

"Reviewin^^  the  pulpwood  situation,  Nelson  C.  Brown,  acting  dean  of  the 
tate  College  of  Forer-^try,   said  thr  t  in  1914  this  country  imiported  more  than 
,600,000  cords  of  pulwood  from  Canada  and  in  1926    5,000,000  cords  and  that 
nly  ten  pulp  and  mper  plants  in  the  State  have  sufficient  forests  to  provide 
for  their  needs  for  ten  3^ears  a.nd  only  one  for  twenty  years," 


GERMAN  REPARATIONS         A  dispatch  to-day  from  Berlin  says:  "Chancellor  Mueller, 
after  a  full  report  from  the  German  delega.tion  to  the  second 
Ha^njie  reparations  conference,  officially  declared  that  the  G-erma.n 
Coverrjnent  was  wholly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  by  its 
representatives  and  unanimoiisly  approved  the  results  of  the  oonf  arence .  .  .  .  " 
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Arrerican  Commerce  and  finance  for  January  ^2  reviews  Stuart  Chase's 

Prosperit^^  recent  series  of  articles  on  American  Prosperity  in  the  ITation;  It 

sa-^^s  in  -oart:   "American  prosperity,  during  recent  years,  so  repeatedly 
has  heen  characterized  as  'amazing,'    'mythical,'  'unprecedented,' 
'  lorof  itless ,  '   et  al ,  that  it  was  high  timie  someone  analyzed  our  whole 
economic  perform.ance  and  made  clear  to  a  somiewhat  confused  audience 
just  ho7'  much  of  this  "orosperitj^  chorus  is  harmony  and  how  much  dis- 
cord.    This  tash  Stuart  Chase  has  undertaken — and  with  considerable 
success ..  .Rr.   Chase  pays  high  tribute  to  the  ne'^'  science  of  m.ancgement 
as  'the  engine  at  the  "bottom  of  the  rate  of  advance  in  American  pro- 
ductivity.'..  .Henry  Dennison,  in  'Recent  Economic  Changes,'  from  which 
the  present  author  draws  many  of  his  facts  and  figures,  went  the 
Standard  one  better  in  saying,   'Prosperity  has  really  com.e  to  mioan  a 
rate  of  a'.'.vance  rather  than  a  state  of  affairs,'     In  this  latter 
sense,  says  Mr.   Chase,  T)rosperi ty  •  ' has  been  more  than  achieved — with 
manegemient  furnishing  the  boiler  uressure.  '     But  if  prosperity  be 
peace,  security  and  haT)pinoss — well,   that  is  som.ething  else  again, 
perha;os,  although  the  author  'jelieves  that  management,   if  given  a 
free  ha.nd  'might  remahe  Airierican  industry  hunanly  a.s  '"'ell  as  techni- 
cally. '     Hr.   Chase  classes  the  miotor  car  as  the  outstanding  Why  of 
X)ros;ocrity.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  convinced  that  prohibition 
accoijnt^  for  much  of  the  phenomenon  of  prosocrity.     He  questions  the 
clai^'.'  th- 1  grocater  sobriety  has  made  for  greet  productivity  ir  that 
the  "orcmi  so ,  ref?ardin£^  the  I'ation  as  a  '^hxclc,  is  probably  false.  He 
franhly  confeBses  he  does  not  kno?:  7hich  way  the  stock  market  will 
go.     But  he  woTjld  not  be  surDrised  if  the  automobile  business  slo'^'ed 
do'^^n — dealing  a  blo'«'  to  the  heart  of  co^Tim.ercial  prosiOGrity .  " 

Farm  In-  An. editorial  in  Southern  Ruralist  for  January  15  says:  "As 

vestments    ^^^e  "oointed  out  back  in  Decemher,  farm  miortgago  indebtedness  is 
In  South      lighter  hero  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  section.     Our  agricul- 
ture is  not  overca^oi talized.     Calculating  interest  on  the  farm 
mortgage  debt  at  6  per  cent,  it  takes  just  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  total  value  of  all  southern  crops  put  together  to  carry  its 
mortgage  debt  as  it  t aires  to  carry  the  miortgago  debt  in  the  single 
State  of  Ic'^^a!     Iowa's  total  mortgage  debt  is  1,401,846,000.  That 
of  the  entire  South  is  $1,683,587,000.     And  it  mdght  be  remembered 
tliat  the  South' s  mortgaged  indebtedness  covers  the  farm^s  of  Texas, 
the  leading  agricultural  State  of  the  Nation,  as  -^.^ell  as  the  rest. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  income  on  investment  in  farm-i ng,  on  a 
five-year  average  Alabama  and  Iv-ississippi  tie  for  the  top  m_a,rk  ''uth 
a  return  of  49  cents  on  each  dollar  invested,     Louisiana  is  ne::^t 
^.^ith  44  cents  and  G-eorgia  fourth  '^-ith  41  cents.     Then  follo:'^s  Arkan- 
sas,  the  Carolinas  and  a  fe"^'  of  the  Strtes  of  ITew  England  '^'ith  the 
fig^ares  dropping  on  do-.^-n  to  a  tie  at  lo  cents  between  Illinois  and 
Iowa..     The  point  is  tha.t  one  dollar  of  investment  in  agriculture  in 
Mississippi  or  Alabama,  as  the  situation  no"^'  stands,  brings  about 
as  much  in  gross  return  as  a  four-dollar  investment  in  either 
Illinois  or  Iowa.     To  put  it  another  way,  a  five-thousand-dollar 
investment  in  land  and  equiiDmcnt  here  i^rovides  as  much  gross  income 
as  a  t-enty- thousand-dollar  outfit  in  the  other  States  just  nam.ed. 
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Grassland  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  January  11  says  I 

Treatment     "Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  British  farmers  have  "been  intro- 
in  Brit-      duced  to  a  new  system  of  grassland  treatment  and  mxanpgement  which 
ain  has  already  established  its  economic  value.     The  organization  con- 

trolled by  Lord  Melchett  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  dem- 
onstrating- in  all  parts  of  the  country  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
modern  m.ethods  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  output  of  our  grass- 
land areas.     In  brief,   the  system  consists  of  intensively  manuring 
gra.ss,  utilizing,  in  addition  to  phosphates  of  lime,  potash  and  lime, 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  early  and 
ra"Did  growths  of  grass  which,  in  turn,  are  grazed  do'^n  on  a  rotational 
principle ..  .lYherever  good  grassland  conditions  exist  one  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  fiirther  development  of  this  good  pasture.  The 
problem  has  confronted  good  farmers  for  many  years,  and  the  new  nitro- 
gen theory  of  manuring  has  provided  the  solution.     If  the  results  of 
recent  demonstrations  can  be  taken  as  having  been  a.ccurately  costed, 
then  there  is  good  reas'Dn  for  believing  that  a  key  is  provided  to 
intensive  production  of  an  economic  cha.racter  on  reasonably  small- 
sized  farms.     Hitherto,   the  small  farmer  who  has  managed  to  pay  his 
way  and  Fidd  to  his  reserves    of  capital  has  craved  for  an  opportunity 
to  try  his  hand  on  a  larger  holding.     The  new  system,  however,  is 
enahling  the  small  farmer  possessed  of  the  necessa.ry  intelligence 
vastly  to  increase  the  output  of  his  land,  a.nd  thereby  he  is  placed 
in  ao  stronger  position  than  the  larger  farmer  ^'^ith  heavier  expenses 
to  face." 

}le'^  York  The  Hew  York  Times  of  January  22  states  that  a  gain  of  mere 

Farm  than  3,000  memibers  over  the  number  obtained  during  the  previous  year 

Bureaus        is  reported  for  the  New  York  State  Fam  Bureau  for  1930  by  L.H.Simons, 
State  leader  of  the  county  agents  at  Cornell.     Ten  counties  showed  a 
gain  over  the  1928  miembership,  namely,  Fulton,  Greene,  Lewis,  Madison, 
St.  Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Seneca,  Warren,  Wyoming  and  Yates.     St.  Law- 
rence led  with  876  members,  followed  by  Wyoming  vdth  870.  Saratoga 
County?-,  with  a  58  per  cent  increase,  had  the  largest  proportionate 
gain  during  the  year. 


Paper  Con-  Food  Industries  for  January  contains  an  article  on  paper 

tainers        containers,  which  says  in  part:  "The  number  of  products  packed  in 
paper  cartons  has  increased  with  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  paper 
industry  is  still  working  to  extend  the  use  of  its  products ...  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  products  packed  in  this 
container  and  to-day  these  include  such  items  as  coffee,  lard, 
sausage,  tea,   cottage  cheese,  ice  cream,  frozen  fruit,  gelatine, 
jelly,  sandwich  spread,  mayonnaise,  mincemeat,  chili,  oysters,  honey, 
candy,  peanut s , popcorn,  and  a  variety  of  o.thers.     Just  recently  a 
progressive  organization  in  the  East  adopted  it  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  fertilized  dirt  to  be  used  in  transplanting  bulbs,  ferns 
and  small  plants.     Paper  containers  are  not  suited  to  packaging  every 
product  as  yet.     For  instance,  they  have  not  invaded  the  field  oc- 
cupied by  fatty,  oily,  or  greasy  food  products,  or  those  having  a 
high  acid  content,   or  those  that  are  liable  to  fermentation  subse- 
quent to  packaging.     With  research  work  constantly  being  done  in 
experimental  laboratories  and  the  a„bility  to  make  paper  from  so 
many  different  tjrpes  of  raw  m.aterial,   it  is  believed  that  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  products  will  be  marketed  in  this  tj/De  of 
package . " 
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Rural  Credit  The  Irish  Sta.tesmari  for  Decemher  26  says:   "The  report  on  the 

iti  Ireland      working  of  the  first  complete  year  of  the  Agric-jltural  Credit  Cor- 
poration is,  Te  thirik.  very  satisfactory,  an'"  the  chairman's  explana- 
tion of  policy  ought  to  give  confidence.     Uct  only  is  agriculture 
"benefited,  hut  the  existence  of  the  corporation  gives  an  oDDortunity 
to  Irish  investors  to  ^^et  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  mioney, 
with  security  as  gilt-edged  as  it  is  possiole  to  oe  in  a  world  where 
even  State  "bonds  are  not  exempt  from  deT^reciation.     On  the  whole, 
agricultural  States  are  the  least  liahle  to  have  financial  upheavals, 
a,nd  hardl^^  any  method  of  lending  could  "be  safer  than  that  e:qDlained 
by  Mr.  Col"bert.     When  farmers  who  a.re  mernoers  of  dairy  societies  re- 
ceive loans,   the  installments  for  repa.yment  can  "be  collected  oy  the 
societ3-  out  of  the  monthly  checks  for  milk.     Many  farmiors  in  the  past 
were  financed  in  this  way  "by  the  cream.eries,  and  the  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  following  a  precedent  which  was  proved  in  the  past  to  be  very 
safe.     Loans  on  the  security  of  land  are  not  made  to  amounts  over 
fifty  T)er  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  land.     As  the  policy  of  the 
Credit  Corporation  becomxcs  better  known,  its  business  and  the  capital 
at  its  disposal  should  increase...." 


Septic 
Sore 
Throat 
Germ 


Mary  V/.  V/heeler,  after  miaking  a  stuc 


.y  o; 


the  toxin  ur educ- 


tion and  agglutination  reactions  of  streptococci  isolated  from  vic- 
tims of  t'"o  epidemics  of  milk  borne  septic  sore  throat,  reaches  the 
following  conclusion  in  the  Journal  of  Preventive  Medicine  for 
January:  The  " study,  ..  indicates  that  the  streptococci  associa^ted 
with  epidemic  septic  sore  throat,   scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas  can 
not,  by  any  method  now  available,  be  seioarated  into  sDecific  groups, 


THiea.t  A  survey  of  the  wheat  situation  from.  Aug^ast  to  ITovember,,  1929, 

Survey         given  in  lYheat  Studies  of  The  Pood  Research  Institute,  of  date 

January,   says:   "An  outstanding  feature  of  the  '^^rld  wheat  situation  in 
August -ITovember,  1929,  was  the  accumula^tion  of  evidence  showing  tha.t 
imiport  requirements  for  the  crop  year  1929-30  are  relatively  small. 
This  appears  to  result  in  part  from  the  excellent  whea.t ,  rye,  and  feed- 
grain  crops  of  Europe,  and  in  part  from^  a  heavy  in'^ard  carryover  cf 
wheat.     The  volume  of  international  trade  in  August -No  vemiber  was  small- 
er than  in  m.ost  recent  years,  and  this  miovement  together  with  the 
small  requirements  suggests  that  the  volume  of  international  trade 
for  the  crop  year  as  a  whole,  as  measured  by  net  ex'oorts,  may  approxi- 
mate onlv  about  720  miillion  bushels.     ITet  exports  totaled  about  940 
million  bushels  in  1928-29,     The  principal  exporting  countries  har- 
vested sm.all  crops  in  1929.     Even  so,  with  the  huge  in'-'^ard  carryovers 
enough  wheat  seems  to  be  available  to  provide  net  exports  of  720 
million  bushels  or  more  without  reducing  the  carryover  out  of  1929-30 
even  to  an  average  level,   though  the  carryover  out  will  almost  cer- 
tainly prove  sm.a.ller  than  the  carryover  in.     Such  developments  seem  to 
be  in  prospect  even  without  a  substantial  cha.nge  in  the  September- 
December  level  of  British  parcels  prices,  which  was  low  in  view  of 
the  short  world  ^-^'heat  crop  of  1929.     In  the  absence  of  important 
changes  in  new-crop  prospects,  a  roughly  similar  level  of  parcels 
prices  m.ay  prevail  in  January-March,    But  if  net  exports  are  to  reach 
720  milli-^n  bushels,  the  average  seasonal  movem.ent  of  exports  from 
North  Ai'nerica  m.ust  be  modified  in  the  last  fe-  months  of  the  crop 
year;  and  a  modification  seemis  to  imply  a  change  in  the  August- 
December  relationships  of  Chi ca>go -Liverpool  and/ or  Winnipeg-Liverpool 
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futures  'orices.     Such  a  clmnge  '^'ould  "oroDsbly  occur  at  a  level  of 
in":ernr tional  Drices  o'oout  like  that  of  Se"ot emoer-Leceirher  cr  a 
little  lo'^'er  if  new-crop  prospects  prove  favorrble,  out  at  8.  higher 
level  if  "orospects  are  clir-tinctly  or  moderately  unf avorahle . " 


Section  3 
FiARIST  QUOTATIOrS 

Farm 

products  Jan.  23. — Livestock  trices :     Slauehter  cattle,   calves  rnd 

vealers;   steers  (llCO-loCO  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $12  to  ^^15. 50; 
cc^.^s,   -^ood  r.nd  choice  $8.50  to  .^10.75;  heifers  (850  l':'S.  doT-n)  jood 
and  choice  $12.50  to  $15;  verlers,  good  and  choice  .1^13.75  to  $17.50; 
feeder  and  stocher  cattle  steers,  g-ood  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
heav"  TTeight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.35  to 
$10;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  ?^.9.c5  to  $10.35; 
slaughter  "^igs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium.,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $10.25 
(soft  or  oil"  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from,  ahove  ojjotations)  . 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:     Lamos,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  do^n) 
$12.50  to  $13.50:  feeding  lamhs  (ranse  stock)  m.edii;m.  to  choice 
$10.50  to  $12.85. 

G-rain  "orices:     ITo.l  dark  northern  suring  ^^iieat  (13^-  urotein) 
Kinneapolis  $1.28  to  $1.31;  iTo.2  red  ^.^inter  Kansas  City  $1.27  to 
$1.29;"  :^Io.2  hard  ^untor  (12-i^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.18  to  $1-19^; 
ITo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  ha.sis)  Kansas  City  $1.17  to  $1.18; 
xTo.3  mixed  corn  hinreapolis  75-|  to  76u^;  Kansas  Citv  78  to  79^; 
No.  3  3^ello-  corn  Chicago  83|r^  to  Qorj):  Minneapolis  80i^  to  82^^^; 
Kansf  s  City  80 1^  to  81^;  ITo .  3  white  cats  Chicago  45  to  46^5;  Minneap- 
olis 42  to  43c'^;  Kansas  City  45  to  46^. 

■"/holesale  'orices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  a.t  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  38(^ ;  91  score,   37jr^ ;  90  score,  364"^. 

TTaolesale  Thrice s  of  I-To.l  fresh  A^r.orican  cheese  at  }Tew  York 
were:  Flats,  17^^^;  Single  Daisies,  201?^  to  Young  Amiericas, 

Maine  saxked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sol'J.  at  $2.70-$3.35  per 
100  pounds  in  .eastern  cities;  $2.30-$2.35  f.o.o.  Prosque  Isle, 
northern  saclied  Hound  Whites  $2.85-$3  in  mddwostern  cities  and 
$2.35  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     New  York  Danish  tjTJe  cahoage  brought  ■^35-$50 
hulk  per  ton  in  termiinal  markets;  $33-$35  f.o.h.  Hochester.  Flornlda 
pointed  t;^-pe  $1,75— $2.25  per  li'-hushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities, 
New  York  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.85-$2.10  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  m.ostl3^  $1.75  f.o.h.  Rochester.     Mid'^-estern  yellows 
$1.5C-$1.85  in  Chicago.     ITe-^  York  Hhode  Island  G-reening  apples  sold 
at  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $1.50-$2  per 
bushel  basket. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  miarkets 
declined  12  noints  to  16. 68^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  18. 89^^.     January  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  12  points  to  17.12i  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  17  points  to  16.91,;!^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  A^r.  Econ.) 


